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_ READY FOR CHICAGO is this dove-emblazoned airplane and 
its pilot, Paul Bellesen, 20-year-old Ne gro worker who will fly 
to Chicago Peace Congress June 29. 


SEATTLE, Wash. 
A NEGRO YOUTH, 20-year-old Paul Bel- 
lesen of Everett, Wash., will pilot his own 
airplane, “Spirit of Peace” to the Chicago Peace 
Conference June 29-30 and July ‘1. 


Bellesen, an Army and Coast Guard vet, fig- 
ures it should take him 16 hours flying time, 
“allowing for head winds” to get his dove-em- 
blazoned Fairchild PT-19A to the scene of the 
peace-festival. He will be one of some six or 
eight youth delegates from Washington State. 

“I plan to start about an hour before sunrise 
and I'll probably have to set her down two or 
three times for gay he says. “I've never made 
this long a flight before. But there’s nothing 
to it—if you've got an airplane.” 

Bellesen’s airplane, a sleek and sturdy look- 
ing two-seater open-cockpit job, will burn about 


t Flies ‘Spirit of Peace’ 
= To the Peace Congress 


$96 worth of high-test ethyl gasoline on the 
round trip, the youth figures. En route, he will 
seek the courtesy “guest tie-downs” usually ac- 
corded strange airpianes at most airports. i 
Is Bellesen excited about the Peace Congress? 
“T’ve been ‘charged’ ever since a group of young 


people first asked me to go,” he declares, his 


voice and smile reflecting his eager anticipation. 
“I know it’s going to be a great experience.” 

“I guess I’ve wanted to fly all my life. A cou- 
ple of years ago I scraped some gold together, 
took my first lesson and fell in love with it,” 
he explains. ; 

Born in the sawmill city of Everett, young 


Bellesen attended grade and junior high school 


there. At North Junior High he ran the 100 
yard dash. He served short hitches in the Army 
and Coast Guard. Discrimination and youth have 
made civilian jobs tough to get. 


onference: Opens in 


icago Next Weekend | 
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seasdecensssenssssesennccese=by John Pittman 


French voters upset the newly-revised timetable of the war 
camp last Sunday. ‘In balloting for a new National Assembly with 
625 deputies, an estimated 90 percent of the 24,419,000 eligible 
voters in the 151 constituencies of metropolitan France and the 
French colonies made their choices of 4,100 candidates in 801- party 
— Of these, incomplete returns showed 4,905,008 

voters had selected Communist Party candidates, 

ORISA A iO imme iy oe SS . making the Communists again the party receiving 
Wiis. ae Ses cei gp f_the largest number of popular votes. Closest run- 
es a ic & = ner-up to the Communists were the DeGaullists, 
which received 3,614,878 votes, or nearly one and 

one-third million votes fewer than the Commu- 

nists. Other parties: Socialists, 2,526,344; Popular 

Republicans, 2,102,993; Radical Socialists, 2,007,- 

830; Independents, Peasants and Rightists, 2;049,- 

113. These returns are only for 17 million voters; 

complete returns are expected to shove up the 

Communist total to from 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 

ommmne => Oto, or several hundred thousand less than they 

DUCLOS received in the 1948 elections. : 

Reviewing this report, the political bureau of the Communist 
| a * Bee es Party declared that the elections were a “substantial victory,” taking 

BRS ne a Bee ais : | into account the fact that the previous high vote of 5,500,000 in 

sass, O2Znd ANNUAL PRAGUE FAIR was this year:a review of the achievements of Czecho- 1946 came in a totally different period.’ To Wall Street imperialism, 
slevakia’s nationalized industries and the cooperative movement. All the peoples democracies had | the vote was a disaster. As Raymond Cartier, Washington corre- 
oificial exhibits this year, as did many private firms from England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Egypt, | spondent of the Paris-Match, cabled shortly before the elections: 
Italy, Pakistan, Switzerland and Nigeria. The fair showed the technical help being given the peo- | “The highest placed members of the State Department . . . believe 
pies democracies by the Soviet Union as well as the achievements of these countries in furthering | the French National elections to be more serious for them and 


peace and the welfare of their people. The fair was‘ attended by 1,400,000 people. The photo | more decisive than the MacArthur affair! More 


shows part of the exhibit grounds. than five million (for the Communists), disaster; 


between four and five million—serious defeat; be- 


“* 
* 


tween three and four million—modest success; 
less than three million—victory.” 


7 
renc os emda ins GS Yet, Wall Street might get some consolation 
from the effects of the election rigging which it 
: imposed upon the French people. Under the new 
electoral law, according to the incomplete returns, 


| the DeGaullists will receive 112 seats in the Na- ame 
| : tional Assembly; the Communists, 103; the So- 
es cialists 98; Popular Republicans, 93; Radicals, 89; Independents, 


By h S = Peasants and Rightists, 97. This means that to elect one Communist 
y Josep taropin deputy it required 47,621 votes; one DeGaullist, 32,275 votes; one 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS have shown that it’s possible to finagle electoral laws,| Socialist, 25,758 votes; one Popular Republican, 22,612; one Rad- 


and cheat the voters—but whether it’s possible to govern a new Assembly or lead the is Socialist, 22,559; one Independent-Peasant-Rightist, 21,124 
votes, 


A oer ee i is another ad Edward Morrow, in the N. Y. Times, is “Other important developments abroad included the ‘usual sen- 

one result of the elections should in the Assembly will be main- percentages, the deGuallists were sational victories claimed by Gen. Ridgway's headquarters. Bitter 

be the formation of a “good | tained. Nobody in France could | runnmg about 21 percent; in terms warfare was wens si Korea, the Koreans were ee eee aerial 

twenty-five divisions for the At-| defend such a trickery by logic lak seats they will probably have pees the et of winmemm nacre spread ee the country, the United 

lantic Pact. Yes, the, divisions may justice. But it goes Y the name of close to 120 on their own line, States forces wre. CORSE to inch ahead. But most teresting 

be formed. But will‘they fight? © |“democracy” nevertheless. \which is far less than had been| Was the report that U. S. troops were clearing the 38th Parallel 
Bhs thigh Eaihier ‘patties agent + ‘predicted. strip of all civilians, In preparation for what?... 


to have returned to power, but} BUT ON BALANCE, the Com- But what will happen now, is © @ | 
Only if they pay hostage to what) munist showing was impressive, | struggle between the deGaul- . | | ES 
is called here the “fourth force’—| very impressive. ‘They will prob-|lists and the Right-Center coali- 2 | 

which is the classic Right led by ably retain their standing, as the) tion and if deGaulle gets the active | 


the old Munichmen such as Paul| largest single party in the coun- backing ot the Department of 
Reynaud and Edouard Daladier,|try. It must be recalled that the | State (which now has two cards. to 


who in turn will only be biding, present atmosphere is very differ-| play) a whole section of the so- : | : 

their time before coming to some,ent from 1946 when Maurice called “independents” making up . ) | 

kind of deal with General Charles|'Thorez was vice-premier and when| the Center majority willtswing to-' ) a ro 
deGaulle. | ' ithe dreams of a really new demo- ward deGaulle. They were con- | 

But the Center—composed of cratic and progressive France were/cealed deGaullists anyway. This 


‘the Socialists, the Radical bloc,’ still young and fresh. istruggle is overlaid with all kinds THE GRAND JURY proceedings were secret. But it 


-and_ the ‘ Catholic Republicans} Moreover, these five million Of factional issues, since deGaulle| was no secret that for 10 days, in Judge Samuel Liebowitz’s 


(MRP)—will have a minority of | vote hi . halis seeking to gain power—on his) pean? = 8 
more than 311 in the new Mipead aettercl then ne talon ‘ett oo ese 9 this strugeie, 3 . risk ge ie = yf 2 ate wets 
bly of 627 deputies only thanks to bloc. Each vot te for; CY PRBS Opposinon =O e el hee ee . 

aiplain and simple electorial fraud.| the Communist Party, not a So-|‘izeable Communit bloc, is likely her of bar sil codiiooa, had ee i 
This was the abolition of propor-| cialist-Communist coalition Each| make the rfew Assembly a pretty | : ae ai , , 

i ae . ~ ; fragile affair, almost ungovernabl been murdered by a Brownsville I saw the cop take out his gun 
tional representation in all depart-! vote was a defi to the intense prop-| *7?8""' ee ee ae : Pe: L 
ments except the two of Greater aganda both from the powerful And if the Constitution is revised, | “°P ee eee and point it at the back of the 
Paris and a few overseas preas.| French ruling clise ial yw Wall and new measures taken against Ranged on the side of justice man and then fire. I did not hear _ 
That is, the alliance of he Center| Street mentors. Each person wh o| the Left, there could be new elec-} were the facts, arraigned in ajthe cop say anything to the col- 
_and sometimes the Rightist parties| voted Communist knew he or sh | tions soon. . staggering ie of ni RR ored a ae raised his gun 
gaa eee | oe 6 wes young for s Party which the! owe THING 1S PLAIN. Th aed eae hte ibe oS ier oa bois Geo ae one oi 
their combined lists got 51 percent ighti I NG I AIN. e man when 
. g P new Rightist government may try workingclass has largely held firm|movement to end. police brutality/he shot him. 
Sen) P 


of th tes, they divid the , aw i 
€ votes, they divided all the to outlaw in a few months. for the Communists. The right-| in Brooklyn. “After the shot, the colored man 


seats. Only where th bined : 
y where the combined| By percentage, it appears the wing, neo-fascist sector of France| . Ranged against them, sweating;| ut his hands behind his head and 


ists failed to get this 51 percent! Communists will have 26 percent ; : 
did proportional representation’ with 28.6 percent in 1946. In has crystallized around deGaulle.| chewing cigar stubs, looking for| 24) gown in front of his car on 


prevail. ‘terms of what thev revresent of 424 in between are the groupings|loopholes, were the politicians)}:, jefe side and lay still... . 
* | sf courte) these a Be id a me of men who will not bar the way who had the job of setting up the saw the cop go il mere a 
IN THIS FASHION, a string of|the men and women who do the], fascism, but definitely assist its) whitewash for Patrolman Samuel/pe had just shot and turn his body 
minority parties succeeded in one-' work in France and without whom advance. The outlook is therefore| Appelbaum, — the 73rd__ Precinct) yver with his foot. 3 
third of the electoral areas in walk-|it is not going to be possible to| °° of grim, tense, and continuing| Negro-hating cop who killed) «7 15104 at the colored man 
| struggle in France, where bour-| Fields with a single shot after a lying: on ie eee ar 


Ing away with all the seats—dis- make war. ° And they will not a a . : = cae" 26 
franchising millions of the opposi-|make war. geois democracy is- running its) minor traffic accident May 26. {ns cay and.I saw bloed coming 


tion. _ Even so, the Socialists and * ee One ee Lee. THIS IS HOW Fields was|out of his head in the back. H 
Radical ] ‘ . | But what of the common peo-;, .,, eghoant ee a ° 
| cpa: Se a oe oo a re aor aaa a ple? What of the Socialist or Cath- ys a gpa yea 1965 breathed one time and didn’t move 
publicans lost heavily. It was only! joy a popular sweep. In fact it got olic: workers who dont want more 0) ; Mz 26, 1951, : at about "IT IS KNOWN that at ] 2 
through the alliance with the|fewer votes than in the municipal taxes, more divisions for the army, 4:45 . aed Ep Sica aah pi wilheenee seatified : oe eo ee = 
fourth group—the so-called inde- elections of 1947. (It did not exist | MOFe of the grinding POVERTY fe Cin St t d Lib-|f B Th “ss Leone 
pendents—that a majority of seats!as a party in 1946). In terms of| Which the Atlantic Pact inten-|°OMus ™P hs ig acts. But as ihe Worker went 
— , pay ss Of | cifies? To them, the Communists|e™ty Ave. — of hag cars para to press, the Grand Jury still had 
South 7 make the appeal for unity on be-| 8t@y car.and the other was.a police;made no public presentment on 
African Workers Flogged to half of peace and national sal-/| C@fF- When the gray car almost the murder of Henry Fields, Jr. 

Make Them Work Harder vation. got to the corner, the police car; .The door was still open. To 
JOHANNESBURG (ALN).—Willem Petérs. a white South |: There was one poster which ap-| came and rammed into his left/close it against criminal white-— 
African farm foreman, disclosed at the trial of his employer, Max peared. late in the campaign, and fender, « . abs __|wash, Bishop Reginald Barrow and 
Rls hak Me eee wheaal << rSiggoeoe i “Af y ir it told the whole story. It showed} “The fellow in the gray car|Rev. A. D. Reeves, co-chairmen 
laborers to niake the ~<a k fa ¢ istructions to beat Atrican | Paris~with the luminous cathedral| (Henry Fields, Jr.) got out of his|of the Brownsville Citizens Com- 
Transvaal province Man f = we Mann _ ba two farms in | of Notre Dame in the background.|car, closed his door and was look-| mittee of 1,000, appealed to all 
aclaies ubeaul tees “i one farm there were between 70 and 80 | And the legend said: “Paris took/ing at this front left side of his|fair-minded citizens to wire Mayor 
mea —_ ni on Mann's orders. Mann gave similar |2.000 years to build—shall it be|car. Just as this colored fellow |Impelletteri at once urging com- 
‘ trips ere stad a. eee ea or of whora carried whips and detroyed in.a second?” That; is the) had turned ‘around and took two! pensation for Mrs. Alberta. Fields 
as hen itoble: a * yt ee ba 4 whip: which he. carried. | question the Communists, are.ask;| or three steps; this, cop. got,aut of|and' prosecution. of ‘the ‘cop “who 

| : | ac ee the; A rican laborers. core pt ANG m France. Aare s cenio- Pe | his:- car with . 'gum in shis ‘hand l murdered het husband: | ‘§ ne , 
° ade \ | | pes eckccanenemmen | OE: BEIR SCTE Se! Eee ee 
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JUSTICE DOUGLAS’ OPINION 


(Continued from Page 3) nists could carry. Communism in 


Be | tures of|the world scene is no bogey-man; 
the diverse creeds and culture ae Grcuhiminiete lat a political face 


the world. tion or party in this country plain- 
_ There comes a time when even|}, js. Communism has been so 
speech loses its constitutional im-|thoroughly exposed in this country 
_munity. Speech ~ innocuous one that it has been crippled as a 


‘year may at another time fan suich ode « . og score ct 
destructive flames that it must be}|);,..) party. It is inconceivable 


halted in the interests of the safety | that those who went up and down 


of the Republic. That is the mean-| this country preaching the doctrine 


ing of the clear and present dan-' of revolution which petitioners es- 
ger test. When conditions are so poust would have any eee In 
days of trouble and confusion when 


critical that there will be no time|};ead lines were long, when the 
to avoid the evil that the speech; ynemployed walked the streets, 
threatens, it is time to call a halt.) when people were starving, the 


Otherwise, free speech which is advocates of a short-cut by revolu- 
|tion might have a chance to gain 


the strength of the Nation will be | 
adherents. But today there are nO' GQ) nmunism are known to the 


_ the cause of its destruction. such conditions. The country 1is'| 


Yet free speech is the rule, not/not in despair; the people know 


the exception. The restraint to be| Soviet Communism; the doctrine 
constitutional must be based on! of Soviet revolution is exposed in 
more than fear, on more than pas-/all of its ugliness and the American 
Sionate opposition against the} people want none of it. 
speech, on more than a revolted) How it can be said that there| 
dislike for its contents. There must! js a clear and present danger hat 
be some immediate injury to so-| this advocacy will succeed is, there- | 
ciety that is likely if speech is fore, a mystery. Some nations less| 
allowed... . | resilient than the United States, | 
The nature of Communism as| where illiteracy is high and where 
a force on the world scene would,| democratic traditions are only bud- 
of course, be relevant to the issue|ding, might have to take drastic 
of clear and present danger ofjsteps and jail these men for merely | 
petitioners advocacy within the| speaking their creed. But in Amer-| 
United States. But the primary/ica they are miserable merchants 
consideration is the strength and|of unwanted ideas; their wares 
tactical position of petitioners amd|remain unsold. The fact that their 
their converts in this country. Onjideas are abhorrent does not make 
that there is no evidence in the! them powerful. 
record. If we are to take judicial; The political impotence of the 
notice of the threat of Communists|Communists in this country does 
within the nation, it should not be} not, of course, dispose of the prob- 
dificult to conclude that as a po-|lem. Their numbers; their posi- 
litical party they are of little con-| tions in industry and government; 
sequence. Communists in this) the extent to which they have in 
country have never made a re-|fact infiltrated the police, the 
spectable or serious showing in any|armed services, transportation, 
election. 1 would doubt that there! stevedoring, power plants, muni- 
is a village, let alone a city or|tions works, and other critical 
county or state which the Commu- places—these facts all bear on the 


5,000 DELEGATES TO ATTEND 
PEACE CONGRESS IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 4)  /monstrate the awareness of mil- 
shed and the abnormal in our lit-| lions of Americans that the com- 
white, in the fact that the most mon effort of all sections of the 
seasoned fighters’ against oppres-| American people, Negro  and| 
sion, the Negro people, are a ma-,| white, is necessary to achieve the. 
jor factor at all levels of the APC.' peace and freedom all of us de- 

Said Thomas Richardson, APC | sire.” 


co-director: ‘The best estimates show that of 
__ the Peace Congress will de-|the 5,000 delegates, 2,000 will be 
f te trade unionists. Some 1,500 will 

Sho er S Guide ® Negro and 2,000 will be 
pp women. Approximately six to 

| 3 : seven hundred will be members| 
SA WD BE we, (of national groups, and 1,500 will 
| be youth. 


MOUNTAIN x 


(Air-Conditioned) SEVERAL HUNDRED FAM- 

197 SECOND AVENU ‘ ' 

Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. : — Sats ILIES are expected to bring their 

® Quality Chinese Food °©}|Children to the Peace Congress, 
Special Attention to Parties & Banquets||and special arrangements are 


being made for supervised zoo, 


IN QUEENS museum and _ playground trips. 


Complete Optical Service : , 
Eyes Examined . Glasses Fitted \\°2%10ad_ including a -railroad 
| worker, a longshoreman and two. 


IRVING B. KARP lumber workers. 


Optometrist | There will be miners from the 


89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Open Mon., Wed.. Fri. @:30 He te [om Kentucky coalfields, a stump 


Fues.. Thurs.. Sat. 9:30 te @ — o1 -2952 J}farmer from Noxon, Mont.,:a Ne- 
—_————— " ——| gro poet from Los Angeles, 


BU. 4-2988 IN. 9-3431 Three Jewish youth choruses 


 BUSSIE BROTHERS | from Detroit, Cleveland and Chi- 
MOVING. AND STORAGE cago will gather here and perform 
Local and Long Distance—Expressing |}@S one. A large group of Spanish- 


We Buy and Sell New and Used || Speaking delegates arrive from 
Furniture and Bric-A-Brac ‘the Southwest. A “Mombo” or- 


Office: 960 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. ||Chestra and dante team is coming 
—— , from New York. Representatives 


=_™ 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs }) credentials from the co-op move- 


From Portland, Ore., will come af 


217 THIRD AVENUE @ GR 3-7686 the Farmers’ Union 


aaa sae It's clear that the credentials’ 

Sales — Installation — Service | committee of the Congress will 
have the job of cataloguing a cross 
section of America, rich and di- 
verse in the many backgrounds, 
the interests, the political view- 
points to be represented here. | 
The only common thread that 


; UNION SQ, |)will bind these delegates is their 
OPTICAL. & JEWELRY Co, {/mterse desire for, peace and free- 


| N. Shaffer «Wm, Vogel — GR 7-7553, 5 
4 = + ety mm Phy = te a em a a 2 mn : 


ace is America’s Best Defense. 


; 


| 


| 3 ° ment. Montana will send a Pres- 
Vector Laboratories byterian minister and a leader of 


143 Pourth Ave. (Batik Bldg.) Room 319 HE, _ their , understanding ., that} 
e 


likelihood that their advocacy of Amendment is so clear that we 


the Soviet theory of revolution will 
endanger the Republic. But the 
record is silent on these facts. If 
we are to proceed on the basis of 
judicial notice, it is impossible for 
me to say that the Communists in 
this country are so potent or so 
strategically deployed that they 
must be suppressed for their 
speech. I could not.so hold unless 
I were willing to conclude that 
the activities in recent years of 
committees of Congress, of the 
Attorney General, or labor unions, 
of state legislatures, and of Loyalty 
Boards were so futile as to leave 
the country on the edge of grave 
peril. To believe that petitioners 
and thefr following are placed in 
such critical positions as to. en- 
danger the Nation is to believe the 
incredible. It is safe to say that 
the followers of the creed of Soviet 


FBI; that in case of war with Rus- 
sia they will be picked up over- 
night as were all prospective sab- 


‘oteurs at the commencement of 


World War II; ‘that the invisible 
army of petitioners is the best 
known, the most beset, and the 
least thriving of any fifth column 
in history. Only those held by 


fear and panic could think other- 


wise, 


This is -my_view if we-are to 
‘act on the basis of judicial notice. 


But the mere statement of the op- 


‘posing views indicates how impor- 


tant it is that we know the facts 
before we act. Neither prejudice 
nor hate nor senseless fear should 
be the basis of this solemn act. 
Free speech—the glory of our ‘sys- 
tem of government—should not be 
sacrificed on anything less than 
plain and objective proof of danger 
that the evil advocated is immi- 
nent. Qn this record no one can 
say that petitioners and their con- 
verts are in such a strategic posi- 
tion as to have even the slightest 
chance of achieving their aims. 


The First Amendment provides 
that “Congress shall make no law 


i 


pe ne 


i 


‘ 
| 


' 


. . « abridging the freedom of; 


speech.” The Constitution provides 
no exception. This does not mean, 
however, that the Nation need 
hold its hand until it is in such 
weakened condition that there is 
no time to protect itself’ from in- 
citement to revolution. Seditious 
conduct can always be punished. 
But the command of the First 


——=(,0 the Co-op Way 
: Te: Unity (Wingdale). Lake- 
land and all camps around 
Syivan Lake. Daily schedules 
“8 10 a.m., Friday alse 7 p.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m., | p.m. and 
4:45 p.m. |. Friedman, 635 
Allerten Ave. For reservations 
call: 


OL 35-7828 


Ridgefield, Conn. Phone: Ridgefield 11k 


Luxurious Accommodations on 70 Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
50 miles from N. ¥. C. 


Make Reservations Now! 
in Advance 


FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
Children with FamilHes 
New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave 
Room 801. Phone: AL 58-6268 


we 
pine lake lodge 
Informal resort, beautiful country, 
swimming, boating—own lake, sports, 
record library. CHILDREN: trained ! 
counselor, crafts program. LOW ’ 
RATES, lower in June. Inquire . 
special rates families and full season. 
special 5-day weekend JULY 4th, $35 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y¥. 
Call Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754 
Jeffersonville 212 R. 


from Madison, Wis., will bring|/# 


9 Day Grand Opening 
June 29 through Juy 8 


A Big July 4 Week Program 
In the Spirit of °76 


MENDY SHAIN Heads Our Staff 
with CHARLES & BETTY RILEY 
Norbet Horowitz, Edith Segal 
Herb Kruckman plus Band Leader 
Murray Lane . .. and lots more 


$40-$55 per week 
and NO TIPPING 
Family Plan & Children’s Day. Camp 


YL Union Sq) W., N¥. 3) ‘NvY.< Ai 5- 3 


Po | 4 
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should not allow Congress to call Want Ellis 


a halt to free speech except in the; 

extreme case of peril from the ( rt : 

speech _— = Sy: irst — dj OOnS | 

ment makes confidence in e ; 

common sense of our people and,,. A portfolio of the powerful po- 

in their maturity of judgment the litical cartoons created by Fred 

great postulate of our democracy. Ellis, the Daily Worker's. cartoon- 

Its philosophy is that violence is sas mga was — 26 years 

rarely, if ever, stopped by denying|*89 8 ?€mg Prepared. 

civil liberties to those advocating} 5°me cartoons, however, are re- 

resort to force. The First Amend-|@ired to fill’ out ; the collection, 

ment reflects the philosophy of and Ellis is appealing to all read- 
: ers and collectors who have orignal 


Jefferson “that it is time enough | 
for the rightful purposes of. civil,Cartoons and previous collections 
of his cartoons to send them to 


government for its officers to in-;0% 7! 
terfere when principles break out him in care of the Daily Worker, 


into overt acts against peace and|/90_E. 12th St. aa 
good order.” The political censor} In particular Ellis Teguares “The 
has no place in our public debates. }Case of Sacco and Vanzetti,” a 
Unless and until extreme and ne-| collection of the cartoons made by 
cessitous circumstances are shown | Ellis during the five years of the 
cur aim should be to keep speech|campaign to free the two labor 
unfettered and to allow the proc-}martyrs. He also requires any of 
esses of law to: be invoked only|the “Red Cartoons” booklets pub- 
when the provocateurs among us/lished in 1926, 1927, 1928, and 
move from speech to action. 1929. 
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4TH YEAR OF 


? WALLKILL | OUR DAY CAMP 
Ulster County, N. Y. | Your children hav: 
Phone. 3-2214 fun with our. staff 

of 8 trained coun 


Scenic eS 2 Infermality cabin tidied eo ane 
Swimming @ Free Boating ACCORD, N. Y.  ®& 9m. 
Recreation Hall L | Parents are free all the more to enjo; 
Indoor and Outdoor Games artd Sports § ALL SPORTS = clay tennis court 
Saddle Horses Available large natural pool, arts and crafts 
Wholesome Food leather, metal, and ceramics. 
@ OPEN ALL YEAR e Relax confidently at night —reving dad) 


JULY AND AUGUST—ADULTS ONLY sitters. Special facilities for infants, tes. 
| REASONABLE RATES 


RATE PER WEEK—$37 | New York Office: DA 3-0005, after 3 p.m. 
Weekends—$6.00 per day | Also limited number of 


Write for Folder Bungalows for Summer: Rentals 


000 000000000000000000000000000000000000600000000000000000000 00808890008 
In the Foothills of the Poconos A Restful Hide Away for You and the Family 


MAPLE LANE FARM 


A modest resort at modest rates* — Excellent home cooked meals 
Lake Nearby — Swimming — Boating — Music Library — Showers 


*Adults $37 — Children $25 — per week 


For details write te MAPLE LANE FARM, Blairstown, New Jersey 
POOOS OHSS SOOSHSSSOOHHOSSSOSSSSSHSSHSSOSHHHHSHSSSSSHSHOSOOSSOSOSSSSHHOHOSSCESS 
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FOLLOWERS OF THE TRAIL CAMP 
BUCHANAN, N. Y. PEEKSKILL STATION 
opened June 15th. Low pre-season rates in June, The 
finest food, entertainment, all sports, no tipping. Bungalows for 

rent for the season, $130.00 per couple 
For reservations phone Peekskill 7-4570. 
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THE VACATION HAVEN 
FOR FUN AND REST 


e JACK FONER, Social Director — 
® ALLAN TRESSER’S Dance Band 
® LES PINE, M. C., and Full Staff 
CHILDREN’S DAY CAMP Supervised by WALTER SEEMAN 


Lowest rates for finest accommodations 


Make Reservcéions Now at 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 
WA 4-6600 or direct at White Lake, N.Y. 350 


ait . 
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Classified Ads 
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APARTMENT WANTED | RESORT 


TERRA UPLE desperately seek-| EAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. Y. 
ngs esos 1 3%.3 Boring to Calli Ideal vacation in the Catskills. Modern 
UL 7-7531 evenings: facilities, swim, sports, television, bon 
us irae cacg fires, informal dancing, excellent food. 

ROOM TO RENT $35 wecxly. Families special rates. Call 
FIFTY-FIFTH ST at 6th Ave. smal] com-| Or write, city NI 6-1565, country Jeffer- 


fortable room off bath, shower, top sonville 74 W. Booklet. — : | 


' floor walk up. Privacy, telephone, suit- 
able for man. Call CI 8-1343. oS, SUM MER RENTAL ee 
~ CONEY ISLAND, three-room bungalow, 
ToS ———~ refrig., hot water, shaded—gate enclosed 
(Appliances) front area, near park, $325. ES 3-3552. 


| 


UNIVERSAL WAFFLE IRON—fully _auto- SERVICES 
matic, chrome, signa] light, Ree. $17.95. cow 
Spec. 50% off; net, $8.99. Standard LITT AUTO REPAIR oe 
Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and| gpopy AND FENDER SHOP. Brakes, 

14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. ‘| elgten, ignition. 252 W. 68th St. 3rd f1. 

(Fabrics) TR 7-2554. Ask for Litt or Jerry. 


CUT, fit and trim, liquidating pusiness. (Radio-TV) 


Excellent domestic and imported silks, ; 
woolens, cottons, coatings, sacrificed far Se ae = Ngee a — i 
below wholesale. Last Days! 49 E. 8th. rs e1ing . B grin 

St., 1 flight up. Open till 6. For evening onangers. Ca 2642, 

appointments, phone GR 3-4465 before (Printing) 


Sci age __—| GALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing. Art- 
COUNTRY BOARD work, varityping, miaheonrapt ae. Poe 

pment Me ters, forms, circulars, postcards. ic 
CITY SLICKER FARM, ee coe service rewonable, union shop, Lithart 
N.Y. Forget the slaXwim, sports, food| Letter Service, 101 W. 2ist St. N. ¥. C. 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children % (Upholstery) 


j , ljicoon nail Stet Loon OS 
rs es a | SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied i! 
- coe your home. Reasonabie. Furniture re- 
EMPLOYMENT paired, slipcovered, reupholstered_ Com- 

Ww tien be acin 
WE NEED A MAN AND HIS WIFE to help ee Mornings 9 th 
us operate a farm and summer camp 
near Paw Paw, Michigan for union STATION WAGON TO HIRE 


mbers and their families. We should eye ae 
‘ake available to such a couple a fine; MAN with Station Wagon, makes daily 


residence on a beautiful lake: trips to country. Small moving jobs. 
iit oubaea surroundings. The man| Passengers, reasonable, dependable. Call 
would do some farming and help wus; Bob, UL 71-8143. 
build and keep the camp in good con~ | ~ | 
dition, either part or B so na A a TRAVEL Ee 
tisfactory ancial arr - ‘3 
rere would be Fey out. a — eee O omg bcos a + ~ , “4 ye 8 
would cook during the summ A . 
and on weekends. She would receive a| GF 3-7129. 
salary depending on demands. To fit) « TRUCKS FUR HIRE 
into ‘this job a couple would have.to be | $3 
sympathetic to the principles of union-| MOVING, storage; Rockaway, Long Beach, 
ism and’ be willing to work with people Low rates. Call JE 6-8000. _Ed Wendell. 


of all racegiand creeds. ‘Write full quali-; —_-+~+ ET Pees SG : 
Bete Pe lite Re ca TREE Oy RUMOR ees 
“h6om “1124;'37 8. Ashland Avenue, cht | ry ‘ "3 

as Al. GIS. 7G. «. 
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5,000 Demonstrate 
Against WageFreeze 


THE PENT-UP OPPOSITION of the city’s shop work- 


ers against the government's 


wage freeze was uncorked in 


‘a giant picket line thrown around the Federal Building, 30 


St. and Ninth Ave., where the 
area’s wage freezers are housed. 

Five thousand workers ca.ne 
from their shops Wednesday after- 
noon and marched around the 
Federal building for an hour with 
placards demanding the melting 
of the’ einployer-dictated wage 
freeze. 

Organized by the United Labor 
Action Committee, the anti-wage- 
freeze demonstration was capped 
~_by a street meeting at which pick- 
ets drew up a ten-point program 
of action to widen the fight against 
the war-motivated pay curb, 

* 


THE PROGRAM included ap- 
peals to all unions in the city to 
take action against the freeze, to 
conduct meetings in all shops and 
workers’ communities, place ad- 
- vertisements and program radio 
and television shows against the 


freeze. Delegations to top labor: 


officials, and to congressmen were 
also proposed. 
Electrical workers, 
the freeze that has thus far barred 
‘wage increases won __ several 
months ago, stopped work at 3:30 
p.m. to march on the line. They 
came from the American Safety 
- Razor, 7 Machine, Electro-! 


caught in! 


Plating, Continental Silver, Uni- 
versal Camera, Everbest Engineer- 
ing, Starrett Radio and other ma- 
chine shops and plants in Brooklyn 
and Manhattan. 

Fur, distributive, office, furni- 
ture, needle, public and_ other 
workers joined the line after work. 
Strikers at the Medical Arts Hos- 
pital, members of the Hospital 
and Medical Employes Union, Lo- 
cal 444, came dressed in their 
white uniforms. 

AT THE STREET MEETING, 
chaired by Charles Fay, president 
of United Electrical Workers Lo- 
cal 475, the pickets adopted a res- 
olution calling for the elimination 
of the wage freeze and restora- 
tion of collective bargaining. The 


resolution said the wage freeze has| 
“in an impossible eco-| 


resulted 
nomic situation for wage earners 
throughout the country “who can- 
not cope with the high cost of 
eating or living’ while their wages 
are strictly tied.” 

Bernard Minter of Local 140, 
CIO United Furniture Workers, 
explained, “the bosses are using 
the government machine to do to 
us what they. can’t do in the 
shops.” 


Open Drive for 
Real Price Controls 


WHILE CONGRESS was working hand in glove with 
the big packers this week to keep meat prices at record high 
levels, housewives were keeping hands off the artificially 


‘he didn’t do.” 


TWO MORE TO FREE, ‘‘ pee road ge in the Trenton Six trial signal as they won 
freedom in their trial. They are (left to right): McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie, Horace Wilson 
and James Thorpe. Their two fellow defendants still to be freed are Ralph Cooper and Collis English. 


The Worker Pioneered 
In Fight for Trenton 6 


By Abner W. Berry 


THE FREEING OF FOUR of the Trenton Six defendants last week was the climax 
of a long, hard fight that began on Aug. 9, 1948, when an all-white jury declared the men 
“guilty,” and Judge Charles Hutchinson sentenced them to death. Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, 


whose brother, Collis English, was 
one of the defendants, cried out 
on that muggy night in the hot 


court, “Kill me, too! There’s noth-| 


ing left in this country! You've 
taken everything we ever had!” 


Mrs. Mitchell regained her com- 
posure later and set about the job 
of reversing the frameup of her 
brother and his co-defendants. A 
month later, she told a reporter: 
“I'm going to search all over this 
country for justice. I'm not going 
to let my brother die for something 


* 
BOTH STATEMENTS of Mrs. 


than that just performed by that 
organization and its able attorney. 

“It is becoming more clear each 
day that what the Attorney Gen- 
eral means by loyalty—just as what 
the President means by loyalty—is 
agreement with Tom Clark and 
Harry S. Truman.” 

There is no doubting the fact 
that The Worker, the Communists 
who supported the position of The 
Worker, and the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, all of whom answered Mrs. 


Mitchell’s cry for justice, paved the 
way for the partial victory in the 
Trenton Six case. But as long as 
the two men—Collis English and 
Ralph Cooper—are held as host- 
ages by Volpe and the State of 
New Jersey the fight is not over, 

Mrs. Mitchell has said after the 
sentencing of her brother to life- 
time in prison: “Until injustice 
against my people is ended—we 
have just begun to fight.” 

And in that: spirit the fight to 
free the Trenton Two goes on. 


Stall 40-Hour Week 


Over- Siiced short supplies. By a 
vote of 12 to 11, the House Bank- . 
ing Committee canceled the |° 


thereby making complete mockery 


of price stabilization. Mitchell were carried exclusively 


in The Worker. And this was not 


remaining two of the three 
“aap rollbacks scheduled 

y the Office of Price Stabilization 
to which the packers and large 


cattle raisers are objecting. ‘The 
present meat “shortage” is nothing 
else than a scheme by the meat] Pp 


industry to break even the weak 
government ceilings. 


prices were supposed to save the 


consumer J0 cents a pound by 


October. 
The first of three rollbacks went 


into effect May 19, with the other 


two slated for Aug. 1 and Oct. 1. 
The House body voted into the 
‘new defense production bill which 
expires at the end of this month 
that “no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any agri- 
cultural commodity below 90 per- 
centum of that received (by grade) 
by producers on May 19, 1951.” 

‘In plain English, it means no roll- 
backs and _ continued spiraling 
prices. 
: * 


RECEIPTS OF DRESSED 


BEEF in New York’s wholesale 


market this week were less than! 
-half of normal, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
However, they were in ample sup- 


ply, despite packers’ schemes, be-| 


cause housewives were shunning | 
beef at present prices. Packers’ had 
hoped that the “shortage” would 
force prices to break out of tFeir 
ceilings and into black markets, 


== 
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} FINE REPRODUCTIONS 
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133 West 44th Street 7 
LE 2-3834 J 


Open news 10:45 a.m. to 8:30 p.en, 
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Under the 
OPS plan three rollbacks in beef 


fitions of the Crime act. 


The attack on the beef price 
regulations, declared a leaflet by 
the New York Tenant, Welfare 
and Consumer Councils, “is an at- 
tempt to destroy all controls.” 


It noted that the average profit 
er head of cattle to cattle feeders 
in the 1950-51 period as estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture 
was a record $68.54. After the 
Office of Price Control was de- 
stroyed in 1946 with Congressional] 
and Presidential aid, to the great 
satisfaction of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the profit 
per head was $43.27. Even under 
the recent rollback of May 22, the 
profit on each head is estimated at 
$47.89. 

* 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 
to small farmers were demanded 
by the Council leaflet “in order 
>to keep prices down.” 

In addition, the leaflet demand- 
ed graded foods and merchandise 
to protect the consumer from hid- 
den increases which take place 


prices remain high. 


‘when quality becomes inferior and }. 


It» called upon consumers to! 


swamp Congress with demands for 
effective controls which will pro- 
test the American standard of liv- 


ing. 


ASK AUSTRALIA KILI. 
‘ANTLLABOR LAW 


MELBOURNE (ALN). — The 
Australian Council of Trade 
Unions has voted to ask Prime 


Minister Menzies to repeal two sec- 
The sec- 


tions provide for severe penalties 
against unionists who take part in 
strikes affecting trade and com- 
merce between the Australian 
states and between Australia and 
‘Overseas countries. The law stands 
as a menace to Australian dock- 


workers who are refusing to handle 
ships coming from the strikebound 


4%\ ports of New Zealand. 


due to some accidental presence of 
a reporter—The Worker remained 
at Mrs. Mitchell’s side in the fight 


to free the Trenton Six. In the 
Aug. 15, 1948 Jersey Edition of 
The Worker, the reporter, Jo 


Michaels, asked her readers about 
the Trenton Six case: “Has New 
Jersey spawned another Scottsboro 
case?” 


The Worker on Sept. 19, 1948, 
ran an interview with Mrs. 
Mitchell, written by the same re- 
porter, in which the entire frame- 
up was exposed. Following the 
untiring spade-work done for the 
defendants by Mrs. Mitchell and 
publicized by The Worker, the 
Civil Rights Congress was brought 
into the case. The men, scheduled 
to die on Sept. 19, 1948, were 
literally snatched from the electric 
chair, although the CRC could not 
force Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe 
to move them from the prison 
death cells. 

* 

BY THE TIME in July, 1949, 
when the case reached the State 
Supreme Court on appeal, it was 
known as “The Jersey Scottsboro 
Case.” In the meantime, the pro- 
gressive weekly National Guardian 
had publicized the case and ex- 
posed the fact that all evidence 
pointed to the defendants’ inno- 
cence. A dispatch by the Guard- 
ian reporter, William Rueben, in 
Reynold’s News in England ap- 
peared under the headline, “They 
Must Die Because They Are 
Black.” United Press picked it up 
‘and overnight the Trenton Six case 
became known for the first time 
to millions inthe United States. 

Upon Mrs. Mitchell; The!’ 
‘Worker, the Civil Rights Congress 
and its supporters, fell the respon- 
sibility for the original steps. in 
defending the rights of the Six 
Negro victims of “Jersey Justice.” 

Of the Civil Rights Congress, 
The Daily Compass wrote editori- 
ally on July 1, 1949:~“It would 
be difficult to find a greater ser- 


vice to the true ends of democracy! 


For Transit Workers 


STRONG INDICATIONS that the Mayor’s newest tran- 
sit fact-finding committee was stalling off the establishment 


of the 40-hour work week for 
ers came this week after a quickie 
hearing. : 

One day after the three-member 
committee of big businessmen 
heard the CIO Transport Workers 
Union appeal for speed to end the 
three-year chain of broken promis- 
es to the subway and surface line 
workers, the fact-finders issued 
private statements indicating that 
they were thinking of setting a 
Jan. 1, 1952, or even later, start- 
ing date for the work week reduc- 
tion. 

* 
THE COMMITTEE indicated in 


private -talks with newspapermen, 
they would seek to make certain 


that the TWU would accept all 
the “economies” and speed-up work 
schedules sought by the Board of 
Transportation. 

The union had proposed July 1 
for the establishment of the 40- 
hour week, at pay now received 
for 48 ‘hours work, plus a ten per- 
cent cost-of- living wage increase. 
It was set to strike on July 1 un- 
less the promised work week was 


reduced. 
* 


IN A QUICK turnabout late last 
week after a series of secret meet- 
ings with Edward C. Maguire, 
Mavor Impellitterie’s labor aide, 
TWU President Michael. Quill foal 
ed off the scheduled strike and 
accepted the appointment of the 


the city’s 42,000 transit work- 


new set of fact-finders, two of 
whom had been members of the 
1950 fact-finding board. 


They were Theodore Kheel, cor: 
poration lawyer and the citys im- 
partial chairman in transit dis- 
putes, and Thomas A. Morgan, 
president of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Corp. The third member was Wil- 
liam J. McCormack, president of 
a cement and sand company, and 
former president of the Compre-- 
hensive and First Ave. Bus Co. 


Morgan and McCormack were 
‘booed by 1,000 TWU shop chair- 
‘men and officials at a special union 
meeting, and were defended by 
Ouill who said that the two big 
businessmen could be expected to 
give some consideration to the 
transit workers despite their anti- 
union hatred. Quill said McCor- 
mack would be all right now be- 
cause he had no qualms about 
“spending other people’s money.” 

* 

QUILL’S reassurances, however 
did not stand up too long. The 
fact-finders heeded the plea of the 
Board of Transportation, which 
said that it would go deeply into 
debt if the transit workers were 
placed on a 40-hour week. 

They accepted the views of the 
Transportation “Board which has 
used every trick in the trade to bar 
the 40-hour. week to the 42,000 
workers, and applied some of the 
same stalling tactics developed by 


the board. 
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*lannounced Johnson was to be in- 


Bae cs cha nge the schedule and the main 
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FORD LOCAL FETE 
HEARS PEACE PLEA 


DEARBORN.—A publicity employee of Ford Local 600 UAW told newsmen here that U.S. 
Senator Johnson who sponsored a resolution to end the war in Korea on July 28, will not 


a 


headquarters. 
Last week a press conference 
in the local one of the top officials 


tel, local AFL head, Rev. Charles 
A. Hill, well-known Negro leader 
who played a big part in assisting 
Ford workers organize. 

Local President Carl Stellato 
told the reporters that the invita- 
tion was extended because support 
for the peace resolution is one of 
the union’s most urgent concerns, 

The charge by UAW. Intermna- 


Since that time someone 


vited. 


speaker being billed is John L. 
Lewis, president of the United 


Mine Workers. 
Other speakers are Frank Mar- 


tional President Walter Reuther 
that Local 600 is indulging in 
“political maneuvering” was hotly 
contested by the local’s vice-presi- 


dent, Pat Rice. 
“Is it political maneuvering to 
fight for peace?” Rice demanded. 
He charged that high prices, | 
layoffs, increasing speedup are all! 


a *e wore'e’e ner ere's 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 


1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y. under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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In 3 Sections, Section l 


June 24, 1951 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


Local 600 Asks for Unity 
n Issues Facing Workers 


DEARBORN.—UAW President 


the auto 


Reuther says 


said Stellato, “and those who talk, present presented a program that 
of secession into District 50 are! generally covered these major is- 


speak as 
previously announced at the 10th anniversary rally of the local this Saturday at 3 P.M. outside union 


due to the war program which 
Reuther supports. 

“Perhaps that’s why Reuther is 
afraid to appear before our mem- 
bers,” Rice suggested. 

Earlier, Stellato had told a 
meeting of the Local 600 General 
Council that if Reuther didn’t 
think peace. was necessary to pro- 
tect the Ford workers and their 
jobs, then the Ford Local did. 

Johnson is expected to appear 
in Masonic Temple at noon Satur- 
day before a luncheon gathering 
of officers and committeemen from 
AFL, CIO and independent Michi- 
gan union locals. Then, at 3 p.m., 
he is expected to address the mass 
meeting of 50,000 outside the 
Ford plant. 


LOCAL 208 BACKS 
JOHNSON PLAN. 


D ET R OI T.—Approval of the 
Johnson peace proposal was 
voted unanimousl-- at a member- 
ship meeting of UAW Local 208, | 
John Reynolds, local president, 
backed the resolution. 


SENDOFF FETE FOR 
PEACE DELEGATES 


DETROIT.—A “Grand Sendoft” 
meeting for delegates to the Ameri- 
can People’s Congress and Exposi- 
tion for Peace in Chicago has been 
arranged for Tuesday, June 26, at 
8:30 p.m. at the Jewish Cultural 
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MURRAY 


| workers shall not go to hear U. S. 


Mare scheduled to speak Saturday, 


dents William Hood, 


| 


: ‘avoid getting out here before the’ 
Senator Edwin Johnson, CIO) Ford workers and talking about 
President Phil Murray, Minejthe issues, these lie merchants 


Union President John L. Lewis, | peddle these splitting lies.” 
Rev. Charles A. Hill and Frank; Asked what he meant about 


Martel, AFL chief, all of whom)™aking the UAW progressive, 
Stellato said some examples would 


be to get out and fight for a city 
FEPC ordinance here. Rice, local | 
vice-president, said: Getting out; 
and backing the Johnson peace} 
resolution. : 


sponsor of a Senate peace resolu- : 

tion to cease fire in Korea, being!, All of the local officers said that 
they were not interested in a fight 

one of the speakers, the local wat~ | with Reuther, that fighting to stop 

mongering press is happy to print) layoffs, speedup, discrimination, 

Reuther’s attempted gag of the/fighting for peace and peacetime 


auto workers at Ford’s and else-|Production took up all their time. 
ih ve The officers of Ford Local who. 

: ‘all participrted in a discussion 
Because of Reuther’s attempt tO| with the 12 newspaper reporters 


June 23, at 3 p.m. outside Ford 


Local. 
Naturally with Sen. Johnson, 


® PEACE: Back the Johnson 
resolution, wipe out all regulations 
such as X and W and all credit re- 
strictions, roll back prices to pre- 
Korean levels, cut the price of: 
cars. 

®¢ SPEEDUP: A special com- 
mittee of the local has been set 
up to combat speedup; several 
weeks ago the Ford leaders issued 
some 50,000 leaflets telling the 
workers how to fight speedup. 


® FEPC: The Ford Local has, 
taken the lead in the fight for 
helping to get the 50,000 signa- 
tures for a city FEPC. 

Some 2,000 shop stewards are 
being invited to a luncheon at 12' 
noon the same day as the rally in| 
the Masonic Temple, where the 
labor leaders will also speak. 


gag the workers, the rally has ne | 
come the hottest issue among the’ 


rank and file workers, who *e TABOR PITCHES IN TO 


they are going to be in Dearborn, 


on masse FILL FEPC PETITIONS 


Carl Stellato, president of Local, 
600, said the demonstration was} PDETROIT.—The initiative a 


against high prices, runaway shop,|,.,. 

“i dup, i backing at ed John-| 10? for enacsnent of a Fair Em- 
son resolution and support to| Ployment Practices ordinance in 
FEPC. The tenth anniversary of Detroit was supported last week 
a union contract at Ford’s being}by the Tool and Die unit of Local 
celebrated this week is a fitting}600, representing 4,700 members. 


occasion for calling on ee The unit, comprising mostly 
everywhere to unite and fight for, male, white workers, took excep- 


such a program, Stellato said. ition to mounting discrimination in 
In a press conference at Ford 


employment against women, Ne- 
Local, Stellato, flanked by his fel- “roes and other minority groups. 
low officers—Pat Rice, vice-presi- 


Attorney George W. Crockett, 
recording 


ng! Jr., lambasted Detroit News red- 
secretary; W. G. Grant, financial| baiting of the FEPC campaign in 
cecretary—said that any rumors on 


a letter published by the News. 
dope stories that the biggest local} His own interest in FEPC, he 
in the UAW had any intention of! said, is of long standing and not 
leaving the UAW was a pack of | Communist-inspired, ” as a News 
lies designed to cover up the real,editorial had claimed. He denied 
issues. | the News’ charge that the Commu- 


“We are staying ir the UAW to'nists are not ¢eally interested in 


help make it a progressive union,” eradicating discrimination and_ 


said he. wished he could say the 
same for the major parties. 

About to leave Detroit to serve 
a four-month federal prison term 
for having defended the 11 Com- 
munists right to freedom of speech 
and advocacy, Crockett concluded: 

“I shall take with me the con- 


out of their head. But in order to sues: 
| 'Center, 2705. Toy Road. 


Speakers are Sender Garlin, as- 
sociate editor of the New World 
Review, and James Walker, direc- 
tor of the FEPC drive for the 
Greater Detroit Negro Labor 
Council. The Jacob  Shaefer 
Youth Chorus will entertain. 


EAST SIDE COUNCIL 
BACKS PEACE BID 


DEROIT.—The East Side Peace 
Committee held a peace meeting 
at Briggs Local 742 Hall to press 
the drive for the Johnson Resolu- 
tion for cease-fire in Korea. Coun- 
cil members have had favorable 
response from at least 95 percent 
of the East Siders approached for 


signatures on petitions addressed 
to Senators Moody and Ferguson 
backing the proposal. 


|MANY PLAN TO ATTEND 


CONGRESS IN CHICAGO 


DETROIT. — Registrations for 
the National Peace Congress on 
June 29, 30, July 1 are coming 


isteadily in to the offices of the 


Michigan Peace Council, 1319 
Broadway, WO 4-9273. The 
council is equipped to answer in- 


solation that the workers of De- 
troit, the real friends and _ weil- 
wishers of FEPC — Communists 
and non-Communists alike — will 
insure the success of the current 
Detroit FEPC Initiative Campaign. 


And I shall return in November to! 


help write FEPC into law.” 

The campaign is being spear- 
headed by the Greater Detroit 
Negro Labor Council, 260 East 
Vernor, WO 2-6070. Petitions are 
available at that office. Chairman 
of the drive is James Walker, well 


quiries regarding transportation 
and accommodations. Many fam- 
ily groups are planning to attend, © 
inasmuch as the organizers of the 
huge meetirg are arranging day 
care for small children. 

The newly-founded Michigan 
Youth Committee for Peace alone 
plans to send 50 delegates to the 
congress. Hundreds of others 
are coming from trade union lo- 
cals and units, church and fra- 
ternal groups in Detroit, Flint and 
elsewhere. Individuals by the 


known Negro UAW leader... 


score are attending on their own. 
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OPEN INTERNATIONAL FAIR IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


slovakias nationalized industries and the cooperative movement. All the peoples democracies had 
o‘icial exhibits this year, as did many private firms from England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Egypt, 


taly, Pakistan, Switzerland and 


ples democracies by the Soviet Union as well as the achievements of these countries in furthering 
peace and the welfare of their people. The fair was attended by 1,400,000 people. The photo 
shows part of the exhibit grounds. | 


Nigeria. The fair showed the technical help being given the peo- 


French CP Remains as 


Country's 


By Joseph Starobin 


_ THE FRENCH ELECTIONS have shown that it’s possible to finagle electoral laws, 


Biggest Party 


and cheat the voters—but whether it’s possible to govern a new Assembly or lead the 
French working people to war is another story. Edward Morrow, in the N. Y. Times, is| 


reported here to have written that 
one result ef the elections should 
be the formation of a “good! 
twenty-five divisions” for the At-' 
lantic Pact. Yes, the divisions may 
be formed. But will they fight? 

The three Center parties appear 
to have returned to power, but 
only if they pay hostage to what 
is called here the “fourth force’— 
‘which is the classic Right led by 
the old Munichmen such as Paul 
Reynaud and Edouard: Daladier, 
who in turn will only be biding 
their time before coming to some: 
kind of deal with General Charles 
deGaulle. | 

But the Center—composed of 
the Socialists, the Radical bloc, 
and the Catholic Republicans 
(MRP)—will have a minority of 
more than $311 in the new Assem- 
biy of 627 deputies only thanks to. 
a plain and simple electorial fraud. | 


i 
: 
' 


Thi the aboliti - | cialist- i iti 
s was the abolition of propor-|cialist-Communist coalition. Each fragile affair, almost ungovernable. 


tional representation in all depart- 
ments except the two of Greater 
Pans and a few overseas areas. 
That is, the alliance of he Center 
and sometimes the Rightist parties 
worked out in such a way that if 


their combined lists got 51 percent|new Rightist government may try workingclass has largely held firm 


of the votes, they divided all the 
seats. Only where the combined 
Jists failed to get. this 51 percent 
did proportional representation 
prevail. | 
: * 

IN THIS FASHION, a string of 
minority parties succeeded in one- 
third of the electoral areas in walk- 
ing away with all the seats—dis- 
franchising millions of the opposi- 
tion. Even -so, the Socialists and} 
Radicals only managed to hold 
their votes, while the Catholic Re- 
pubkicans lost heavily. It was only 
through the alliance with the} 
fourth group—the so-called inde- 
pe-dents—that a majority of seats 


ltained. Nobody in France could|running about 21 percent; in terms, 


in the Assembly will be main- percentages, the deGuallists were 


defend such a trickery by logic or|of seats they will probably have 
justice. But it goes by the name of;close to 120 on their own line, 
“democracy” nevertheless. |which is far less than had been 
* predicted. | 

BUT ON BALANCE. the Com-| But what will happen now, is, 
munist showing was impressive, | 2 struggle between the deGaul- 
very impressive. They will prob-|lists and the Right-Center coali- 
ably retain their standing as the tion and if deGaulle gets the active 
largest. single party in the coun- backing ot the Department of 
trv. It must be recalled that the| State (which now has two cards to 
present atmosphere is very differ- play) a whole section of the SO- 
ent from 1946 when Maurice! called “independents making up 
Thorez was vice-premier and when; the Center majority will swing to-' 
the dreams of a really new demo-| ward deGaulle. They were con-, 


cratic and progressive France were|cealed deGaullists anyway. This 
still young and fresh. |struggle is overlaid with all kinds 


gis! iteen: Siva million of factional issues, since deGaulle 
votes represent something a bit|* seeking to ae fo ig 0 
different than the Italian Left,°W™ terms. But this struggle, plus 


the principled opposition of the 
bloc. Each vote was a vote for sizeable Communit bloc, is likely 


the Communist Party, not a_So- to make the new Assembly a pretty 


ne Sg ne et = . gona of And if the Constitution is revised, 
French ruling class and its Wall: = Left. P epwab a isa gsm 
Street mentors. Each person who, -. ten 
voted Communist knew he or she| ¥0PS Soon. + 


was voting for a Party which the/- ong THING IS PLAIN. The 


" B. eles Be og = rs the|for the Communists. The right- 
lg | Steet will have ge roent| Wing, neo-fascist sector of France 
with 286 percent in 19 % In| bas_ crystallized around deGaulle. 
terms of what they represent. of sem 89 = pre he ith ga 
of course, these are the votes of|° rete has Bs q a es rates f 
the men and women who do the| ‘©, ‘Scism, but cennitely assist its 
work in France and without whom|2¢vance: The outlook is therefore 
it is sot going to be possible to|°P° of grim, tense, and continuing 
make war. And they will not|*tusse im France, where bour- 
make war y geois democracy is running its 

* classic and ee course. 
But what of the common peo-, 

AS FOR THE DEGAULLIST “er 
KPF, it did not by any means en- ple? What of the Socialist or Cath- 
. 'olic workers who don't want more 


lh papas swore ager at) taxes, ee ee the , 
.,{more of the grinding pove 
elections of 1947. (It did not exist! which: the Atlantic Pact ‘inten- 


as_@ party in. 1946). In terms of sifies? To them, the Communists 


‘Sons | make the appeal for unity on be- 
South African Workers Flogged to ‘half of peace and national sal- 
Make Them Work Harder vation. 


JOHANNESBURG (ALN).—Willem Peters, a white South ed late in th nd 
African farm foreman, disclosed at the trial of his employer, Max ae i hee poe Sia 
N-nn, that he was given specific instructions to beat African | Paris—»with the luminous ca 


Jalorers to make them work fas 


Transvaal province. On one farm there were between 70 and 80 | And the legend said: “Paris took 
workers whom Peters beat on Mann’s orders. Mann gave similar {2.000 years to build—shall it. be! 
mstructions to native foremen, some of whom carried whips gnd | Jetroyed in’a second?” That is the 
strips of car tires. Peters himself had a whip which he carried | question the Communists are “as | 


as he rode horseback among the 


oe gs ih be Z ae | ¥i4 4 : 


There was one poster which ap- 


tex, Mann owns two farms in | of Notre Dame in the background. 


~ - 


African laborers... ..,« ,< +;  imgiin France. : 
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the week abroa 


SAME ern ERE mn mamnnnigay John Pittman 


French voters upset the newly-revised timetable of the war 
camp last Sunday. In balloting for a new National Assembly with 
625 deputies, an estimated 90 percent of the 24,419,000 eligible 
voters in the 151 constituencies of metropolitan France and the 
French colonies made their choices of 4,100 candidates in 801 party 
ne ) -Of these, incomplete returns showed 4,905,008 

voters had selected Communist Party candidates, 
.making the Communists again the party receiving 
the largest number of popular votes. Closest run- 
ner-up to the Communists were the DeGaullists, 
which received 3,614,878 votes, or nearly one and 
one-third million votes fewer than the Commu- 
nists. Other parties: Socialists, 2,526,344; Popular 
Republicans, 2,102,993; Radical Socialists, 2,007,- 
830; Independents, Peasants and Rightists, 2,049.- 
113. These returns are only for 17 million voters; 
complete returns are expected to shove up the 
Communist total to from 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 
votes, or several hundred thousand less than they 

DUCEOS received in the 1948 elections. 

Reviewing this report, the political bureau of the Communist 
Party declared that the elections were a “substantial victory, taking 
into account the fact that the previous high vote of 5,500,000 in 
1946 came in a totally different period. To Wall Street imperialism, 
the vote was a disaster. As Raymond Cartier, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Paris-Match, cabled shortly before the elections: 
“The highest placed members of the State Department . . . believe 
the French National elections to be more serious for them and 
more decisive than the MacArthur affair! More paar cracane 
than five million (for the Communists), disaster; 
between four and five million—serious defeat; be- 
tween three and four million—modest success; 
less than three million—victory.” 


Yet, Wall Street might get some consolation 
from the effects of the election rigging which it 
imposed upon the French people. Under the new 
electoral law, according to the incomplete returns, 
the DeGaullists will receive 112 seats in the Na- _— 
tional Assembly; the Communists, 108; the So- pecs cons 
cialists 98; Popular Republicans, 98; Radicals, 89; Independents, 
Peasants and Rightists, 97. This means that to elect one Communist 
deputy it required 47,621 votes; one DeGaullist, 32,275 votes; one 
Socialist, 25,758 votes; one Popular Republican, 22,612; one Rad- 


-ical Socialist, 22,559; one Independent-Peasant-Rightist, 21,124 


votes. 


CONFERENCE TO END CONFERENCES? 


In Paris, where the four deputy foreign ministers of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and the Soviet Union continued their 
three month-long discussions on an agenda for a Four Power For- 
eign Ministers meeting, the war camp ‘moved again to sabotage 
the conference and “blame it on the Russians.” Carrying out a 
pre-conceived strategy to delay the Foreign Ministers’ meeting long 
enough to complete preparations for aggression under cover of the 
Paris discussions, and then to scuttle the entire conference, the Tru- 
man Government and its satellites proposed that the Foreign Min- 


of the Atlantic Pact and the network of United 

States war bases in Europe. These questions 

Washington refuses to discuss, or even to allow 

on the agenda as items on which the deputies 

were unable to agree. 

Consequently, Soviet representative A. A. 

Gromyko was forced to say that he believed the 

war camp's proposal would be inacceptable. A - 

similar proposal earlier had brought this Soviet 

response: “The Soviet Government considers that 

a frank discussion of the question concerning American military 

bases and the Atlantic Pact, which was the main cause of the wors- 

ening of relations between the USSR and the three Powers, would 

considerably relieve the tense atmosphere in Europe and facilitate 

the work of the conference of the Council of Foreign Ministers.” 

But apparently Wall Street and Washington have decided to 

keep such a discussion’ away from the peoples at all costs—even if 

they have to use the Paris conference to end all-further conferences, 
and blame it on the Soviet Union. 


IRAN OIL DEAL FOR A JAPAN TREATY 


Efforts of U. S. Ambassador Henry Grady in Iran and John 
Foster Dulles in London added up to a Truman-Attlee deal by which 
Washington interceded in Iran in behalf of the ) 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Britain would 
agree to back the Truman Government's pro- 
posed separate “peace treaty’ with Japan. In 
Iran, the British were already dickering with 
the Government, offering a paltry 10 million 
pounds in a move to make Iran's nationaliza- 
tion of its own oil resources a paper transac-. 
tion only. In London, Dulles got the British to 
agree to waive the question of whether the 
Chinese People’s Republic or Chiang Kai-shek 
should have a voice in the “treaty.” The British iss 
will let the “sovereign” government of Japan viietiecacc Mee 
decide after the treaty is ratified. Does anyone doubt whom the 
Yoshida gang of militarists will choose to deal with? 


‘PROPAGANDA, ETC. 


Other important developments abroad included the usual sen- 
sational “victories” claimed by Gen. Ridgway’s headquarters. Bitter 
warfare was raging in Korea, the Koreans were using more aerial. 
power, the war of maneuver spread across the country, the United 
States forces were continuing to inch ahead. But most interestin 
was the report that. U. S. troops were clearing the 38th Paralle 
strip» of ‘all: civilians. : In’ preparation for what? be a ee cs 


a Mi a ee 


A 


Two MORE TO FREE. lie four Seed a dicas in he Trentoin Six trial icing’ as dey won 
They are (left to right): McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie, Horace Wilson 
and James Thorpe. Their two fellow defendants still to be freed are Ralph Cooper and Collis English. 


_ The Worker Pioneered 
In Fight for Trenton 6 


freedom in their trial. 


By Abner W. Berry 


THE F REEING OF FOUR of the Trenton Six defendants last week was the climax 
of a long, ard fight that began on Aug. 9, 1948, when an all-white jury declared the men 
“guilty, and Judge Charles Hutchinson sentenced them to death. Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, 


whose brother, Collis English, was 
one of the defendants, cried out 
‘on that muggy night in the hot 


court, 
ing left in this country! You've 
taken everything we ever had!” 


Mrs. Mitchell regained her com- 
posure later and set about the job 
of reversing the frameup of her 
brother and his co-defendants.. A 
month later, she told a reporter: 


“Kill me, too! There’s noth-|* *,,° 


“I'm going to search all over this 
country for justice. I’m not going 
tc let my brother die for something | 


he didn’t do.” 
* 


BOTH STATEMENTS of Mrs. 
Mitchell were carried exclusively 


in The Worker. And this was not 


due to some accidental presence of 
a reporter—The Worker remained 
at Mrs. Mitchell’s side in the fight 
to free the Trenton Six. In the 
Aug. 15, 1948 Jersey Edition of 
The Worker, the reporter, Jo 
Michaels, asked her readers about: 
the Trenton Six case: “Has New, 
Jersey spawned another Scottsboro 
case?” 

The Worker on Sept. 19, 1948, 
ran an_ interview. with = Mrs. 
Mitchell, written’ by the same re- 
porter, in which the entire frame- 
up was exposed. Following the 
untiring spade-work dorie for the 
defendants by Mrs.. Mitchell and 
publicized by The Worker, the 
- Civil Rights Congress was brought 

- into the case. The men, scheduled | 
to die on Sept. 19, 1948, were 
literally snatched from: the electric 
chair, although the CRC could not 
force Prosecutor Mario H. V olpe 


to move them from the prison 
death cells. 


* 


BY THE TIME in July, 1949, 
when the case reached the State 
Supreme Court on appeal, it was 
known as “The Jersey Scottsboro 
Case.” In the meantime, the pro- 
aye oamanal N — "Cuardion 

a icized the case and ex- 
| me Bp the fact that all evidence} 
pointed to the defendants’ inno- 
cence. A dispatch: by the Guard- 
ian reporter, William Rueben, in 

d's News in England ap- 
“peared under the headline, “They 
Must Die Because They Are 
Black.” United Press picked it up: 
and overnight the Trenton Six case 
became known for the first time 
to millions in the United States. 

Upon Mrs. Mitchell, The 
Worker, the Civil Rights Congress 
and its supporters, fell the respon- 
sibility. for the original steps in 
defending the rights of the six 
Negro victims of “Jersey Justice.” 

Of the Civil Rights Congress, 
The Daily Compass wrote editori- 
ally on July 1, 1949: “It would 
be difficult to find a greater ser- 
_ vice to the true ends. of democracy 


|into effect May 19, with the other 
'two slated for Aug. 1 and Oct. 1. 


than that just performed by that 
organization and its able attorney. 


“It is becoming more clear each 
day that what the Attorney Gen- 
eral means by loyalty—just as what 
the President means by loyalty—is 
agreement with Tom Clark and 
Harry S. Truman.” 

There is no doubting the fact 
that The Worker, the Communists 
who supported the position of The 
Worker, and the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, all of whom answered Mrs. 


Mitchell's cry for justice, paved the 
way for the partial victory in the 
Trenton Six case. But as long as 
the two men—Collis English and 
Ralph Cooper—are held as_host- 
ages by. Volpe and the State of 
New Jersey the fight is not over. 

Mrs. Mitchell has said after the 
sentencing of her brother to life- 
time in prison: “Until injustice 
against my people is ended—we 
have just begun to fight.” 


SUNDAY, 


JUNE 24, 1952 


THE WORKER, 


See Gran 


By John F. Norman 


lat 


THE GRAND JURY proceedings were secret. 
was no secret that for 10 days,-in Judge Samuel Liebowitz’s 
Brooklyn courtroom, the eye- 
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d Jury 


Whitewash in 
Murder of Negro 


But it 


witnesses—one after another— 


brought in the sworn facts tha 
proved Henry Fields Jr., Negrcy, 
father of four small children, had 
been murdered by a Brownsville 
cop. | 

Ranged on the side of justice 
were the facts, arraigned in a 
staggering weight of evidence— 
and the people, Negro and white, 
united in an unprecedented mass 
movement to end police brutality 
in Brooklyn. 

Ranged against them, sweating, 
chewing cigar stubs, looking for 
loopholes, were the politicians 
who had the job of setting up the 
whitewash for Patrolman Samuel: 
Appelbaum, the 73rd _ Precinct 
Negro-hating cop who _ killed 
Fields with a single shot after a 
minor traffic accident May 26. 


They had tipped their hand less 
than a day after Fields was mur- 
dered, when Assistant District At- 
torney*Louis Andreozzi told the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune the not-yet- 
opened Grand Jury investigation 
“will bring the complete story of 
the shooting into the open ‘and 
a_ verdict of justifiable homicide 
will clear Patrolman Applebaum.” 


* 


And in that spirit the fight to 
free the Trenton Two goes on. 


FOR DAYS, rumors had been 
seeping out of the Kings County 


Open Drive for 
Real Pric2 Controls 


WHILE CONGRESS WAS WORKING hand in glove with the big packers this, 
week to keep meat prices at record high levels, housewives were keeping hands off the 


artificially over-priced short supplies. 


By a vote of 12 to 11, the House Banking Commit- 


tee canceled the remaining two of 
the three price rollbacks scheduled 
by the Office of Price Stabilization 
to which the packers and large 
cattle raisers are objecting. The 
present meat “shortage” is nothing 
else than a scheme by the meat 
industry to break even the weak 
government ceilings. Under the 
OPS plan three rollbacks in beef 
prices were supposed to save the 
consumer 10 cents a pound by 
October. 


- The first of three rollbacks went 


The House body voted into the 
new defense production bill which 
expires at the end of this month, 
that “no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any agri- 
cultural commodity below 90 per-, 
centum of that received (by grade) 
by producers on May 19, 1951.” 
‘In plain English, it means no roll- 
backs and _ continued spiraling 
prices. 


* 


RECEIPTS OF DRESSED 
BEEF in New York's wholesale 
market this week were less than 
half of normal, according to the| 
U. S. Department of ‘Agriculture. 
However, they were in ample sup- 
| ply, despite packers schemes, be- 


cause housewives were shunnin 


beef at present prices. Packers’ ha 
hoped that the “shortage” would 
force prices to break out of their 


‘Await Verdict on | 
Hammond Deportees 


the deportation cases of Albert 
DesRosiers and James * MacKay 
were concluded here June 13, and 
a decision was being awaited. Both 
were charged under the McCar- 
ran Law and face deportation to. 
Canada. 


Protection of Foreign Born, active 
in the defense of the two, has 
urged support for H. R. 3118 in- 
troduced by Congressman Adolph 


McCarran Law. 
Committee declared, “The Justice 
Department is using ‘the McCarran 
Law as a tool to deprive the 
American people of their freedom 
and in particular is utilizing it in 
\its current. wave of. deportation 
ceilings and into black markets,! proceedings instituted against for- 
thereby making. complete. mockery ‘eign-bemn Aahericans.” Ag 


of price stabilization. 

The attack on the beef price, 
regulations, declared a leaflet by 
the New York Tenant, Welfare 
and Consumer Councils, “is an at- 
tempt to destroy all controls.” | 

It noted that the average profit 
per head of cattle to cattle feeders 
in the 1950-51 period as estimated | 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
was a record $68.54. After the 
Office of Price Contrel was de- 
stroyed in 1946 with Congressional 
and Presidential aid, to the great 
satisfaction of the Nationa] Asso- 


ciation of Manufacturers, the profit 
per head was $43.27. Even under 
the recent rollback of May 22, the 


profit on each head is estimated at 
$47.89. 2 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 
to small farmers were demanded 
by the Council leaflet “mn order 
to keep prices down.” 

In addition, the leaflet demand- 
ed graded foods and merehandise 
to protect the consumer from hid- 


‘den increases which take place 


when quality becomes inferior and 
prices remain high. 

It called upon consumers to 
swamp. Congress with demands for 
effective controls which will pro- 


test the American standard of liv- 


ing. 


HAMMOND, Ind.—Hearings in 


The Midwest Committee for 


Sabath calling for repeal of the 
The Midwest 


Steel Local to Pay 
Victimized Strikers 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Roy Ying- 
ling and Carl-Goetz, members of 
CIO United Steelworkers Franklin 
Local 2635, who were fired for 
participating in a series of wildcat 
strikes that resulted in a shutdown 
of the local Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
plant, -were placed on the local’s 
payroll by unanimous vote of a 
membership meeting. 
- Both men had appealed dis- 
charge and won right to reinstate- 
ment to their mill jobs within six 
months. Until reinstated they will! 
be paid out of the local’s treasury. 


Several members of other locals 
involved in the walkouts were sim- 


ilarly penalized and likewise won}p 


reinstatement. Their locals will pay. 


i aceeieenee tt 


Courthouse that the jury, primed 
‘or its job, had rammed through 
a close vote for the whitewash. 
But for days the official announce- 
ment was delayed. 


Holding the polticians’ . hands 
was the wrath of the people—and 
the problem of how to get around 
the facts. 


The Grand Jury room wasn’t - 
the only place the eyewitnesses 
had told their story. Filed in the 
office of William Podell, Browns- 
ville attorney retained by the 
widow of the slain man, were the 
sworn affidavits that proved the 
killer-cop’s guilt. 

| * 

THIS IS HOW Fields was 
killed as William Barnes, of 1965 
Rergen St., swore to the facts: 

“On May 26, 1951, at about 
4:45 p.m. . I saw two cars 
coming up Osborn St. toward Lib- 
erty Ave. One of the cars was a 
gray car and the other was a police 
car. When the gray car almost 
got to the corner, the police car 
came and rammed into his left 
fender. . . 

“The fellow in the gray car 
(Henry Fields, Jr.) got out of his 
car, closed his door and was look- 
ing at this front left side of his 
car. Just as this colored fellow 
had turned around and took two 
or three steps, this cop got out of 
his car with his gun in his hand 
and shot him in the back of the 
head. 

“I saw the cop take out his gun 
and point it at the back of the 
man and then fire. I did not hear 
the cop say anything to the col- 
ored man before he raised_his gun 
and shot him. The cop was about 
15 feet away from the man when 
he shot him. 

“After the shot, the colored man 
put his hands behind his head and 
‘fell down in front of his car on 
his left side and lay still. ... I 
saw the cop go over to the man 


-he had just shot'and turn his body 


over with his foot. 

“I looked at the colored man 
lying on the ground in front of 
his car and I saw blood coming 
out of his head in the back. He 


breathed one time and di7‘n’t move 


any more... . 
* 


IT IS KNOWN that at least 12 
witnesses testified to those stark 
facts. But as The Worker went 
to press, the Grand Jury still had 
made no public presentment on 
the murder of Henry Fields, Jr. 

The door was still open. To 
close it against criminal white- 
wash, Bishop Reginald Barrow and 
Rev. A. D. Reeves, co-chairmen 
of the Brownsville Citizens Com- 
mittee of 1,000, appealed to all 
fair-minded citizens to wire Mayor 
Impelletteri at once urging com- 
pensation for Mrs. Alberta Fields 
and prosecution of the cop who 
murdered her husband. 


Win Six-Day Strike 


GREENSBURG, Pa.—Ten West- 
moreland County trucking firms 
‘buckled under after a six-day strike 
of drivers and agreed to a wage 
raise of 11 cents an hour with a 
five-cent-an-hour © additional _in- 
crease for night work. Hospital, 
‘insurance and sick benefits are also 
rovided in the new contract. Lo-. 
‘cal 30, AFL General Teamsters 


them until they get their mill jobs} 


23° t back. 


‘Ors 


Union, represented the 180 Griv- 
and warehousemen,. | 
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* ANA at Parley Pledges Fight 
33, 000 al GM race For Rehearing on Il’ | 


DETROIT.—“Every repressive measure has within it the 


€ 
. . seeds of its defeat.” That's the note of confidence and cour- 
) ; age with which Attorney George W. Crockett, Jr., keynoted. 
| last Saturday’s Emergency Confer- _ 


| oy lence for Constitutional Rights at-|°'anizations to preserve and ex- 
DETROIT.—Wall Street’s war economy will hit General Motors workers beginning tended bi 150 aeasiddattes Ne-| tend democracy and to achieve 
in July and continuing through August and September with a slash of 33,000 cars a month.|gro and white Detroiters. pete 


It will possibly mean a 17 percent layoff. It could mean, said local union officials here, a| The Negro lawyer himself on Both Winter and former State 
55,000 layoff throughout the coun- the verge of being railroaded to|Senator Stanley Nowak paid spe- 


try. | jail for having defended the right)cial tribute to Crockett for his 

This slash in production was re- AUTOTOWN ALLEY of gee pee _ get SS ae courageous defense of free speech. 
vealed by T. A. Johnstone, the ea oe ae Pr do he a ls he Tames Walker, secretary of the 
auto union’s GM director who in THE UAW INTERNATIONAL, as well as Local 801 in |America can be blocked by aj/Greater Detroit Negro Labor 
a letter to President Rudy Pale) Grand Rapids, is pressing for reinstatement of William Glenn, |Umited struggle. |Council, emphasized the oppor- 


of Local 235 admitted that the; fred by Hayes Manufacturing Corp. after his visit to France Italy He pointed out that all the re-|tunity roe a ee 
UAW top brass had advised the} ang the Soviet Union. sy pressive moves now on foot are/to win FEPC through the initiative 


| due to the imperialist war drive. tition campaign. and in the 
company - pve 350,000 GM Kenneth W. Robinson, UAW international representative, told Carl Winter, chairman of Mich- biter of fie aign to point 

_ workers at week's eon to; a Local 801 membership meeting that Glenn’s dismissal was a igan’s Communist Party, and one/up all the interlinked issues of 
save steel. The vacation will be| «cjear violation” of the contract and that Glenn, as a unidn mem- [of the 11 Communist leaders who|peace and civil rights. 


from July 28, to August 6, but it & 4 « will go to jail June 20 unless the} It was unanimously resolved to 
ber, “has rights which cannot be brushed aside. Supreme Court agrees to a rehear-| request President . Truman ~ and 


will be without pay. The meeting voted approval of action taken by Local 801 |; 
The UE, ask fs depen eit union, g Ppp . ae y ing and extension of bail, urged Chief Justice Vinson to grant a 
ef officers to process Glenn’s grievance. The bargaining committee, unity of all anti-fascists. rehearing of the appeals by the 
showed how to meet layoffs. In therefore, will insist on arbitration. | Outlawing of the Communist eleven and their counsel, 
- one big plant they were faced with Glenn’s case also got backing from Local 19, column by |Party, he said, has always proved | William Patterson, national ex- 


“steel” layoff. They organized a! « ns ee i in fascism’ tlaw|ecutive secretary of the Civil 
—— mee The Spectator” in the Western Michigan News. a br gender ag.: Brag a P eager Rights Congress, addressed a din- 


sa osm aero c a3 “If Mr. Glenn can be deprived of bread and butter because he worship and all freedoms. ner of 350 and warned that now 
on an mM ” ° ” “ ” ' o 
traveled abroad, then no man is safe any more” the “Spectator The Communities Party will not ic a = doe be = 


vent layoffs. They got it and the 
 k surrender its legal rights or be rights or “we can lose this battle.” 


workers kept working. Keg. | la ae 

vice from this column: That isn’t a hot potato, boys; it’s rushed underground, but will The only guarantee for victo 
Meanwhile overtime 1S becom-| American freedom! Hang on to it, and fight for this fellow’s re- |fight to reverse the court ruling} 6 ‘ested is unity, victibcletne at 
ing a thing of the past ‘in GM) instatement. Labor throughout the world is watching the outcome.” | that seeks to outlaw it, he de- black and white. Attorney Maurice 


plants. In Flint practically all| The Grand Rapids Herald ran a four-column headline last |Clared. Sugar chaired the dinner meeting. 
probationary employes are off or; Wednesday on page 1 of section 2: “UAW to Back Glenn.” Hist or Court —— : = , 
~ @ Ce @ . 2 . : . 

about to be off. In Local 235, okaying the anti-free speech Smith|} Auto Radio Repairs 


Chevrolet, in Detroit it is reported The Michigan Catholic which some weeks ago plugged a |Act and President Trumans pro- 

that layoffs back to 1945 seniority; ministrel show in its pages, this week has an editorial calling on ie oe wi Judge om “y ran Service on All Kinds of Radios 
: : : ae , : ? : ' to intimidat 0 . ‘ 

will be coming through soon people not to sign a petition for a FEPC City ordinance. Doesn’t |!8 design O Inumidate au W JACK’S Radio Repair Shop 


While leaders like Johnstone say; take them long to get from one point to another. oppose the drive to war. 
the best they can offer at present | . ° . Rule by fear won’t work, Win- 19514 JOY ROAD 


is layoff, 30 hours a week with a Looks like Council: President Louis Miriani is getting up that |ter asserted. The ruling Wall St. Phone VE 6-3960 
40-hour paycheck is and should! head of steam to run against strikebreaker Mayor Cobo. He re- {clique exposes its own fear that it os “me 
be a unionist’s answer. minds us of another character that hung around City Hall, George | cannot stay in power if the people 
General Motors is accumulating; (I was a CIO Organizer) Edwards, who always reminded us of |can_ exercise their democratic © Appliances 
its greatest profits—a billion dol-| one who was “always a bridesmaid but never a bride.” When |rights. The Communist Party, ® Bider Ciaatnwe 
Jars a year. With a possible work-| Georgia finally decided to go the whole hog he couldn’t make it. |however, will not be intimidated 8 
ing force of 300,000 instead of - jand, while preserving its fighting J. GREEN & CO 
400,000 like last year GM is mak-| men and women, will join with the] . 3 
ing sure that profits are not going WHO URGED DESOTO TO FIRE common people of America, in|] 2660 Gratiot — LO 7-1124 
their unions and all other massit_. 


to be reduced. 


In many plants where workers | : 
are being laid off the speed of the, 16 AT W ARREN AVE Pi ANT? a 
line is not going —_— gan at ¥* ° Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
oe OM ‘workers are Dghting, DETROIT.—The Chrysler De-'bership meeting will hear a trial DETR OIT WORKMEN’S . 


back is reported from the GM : 
Southgate lant in California. Soto management of the Warren|COmmittee report their verdict on 5 Ned 


The International Exe cutive/Ave. plant has fired 16 workers the four workers’ brought up on gy ) COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


Board has authorized strike action|company claims were le rcv Sedna a ey First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
° 2 
a 


there after workers voted 4 br l striking. Rumor has it that the trial com- | 
for strike action. Speedup, senior-| The workers had fought speed-| mittee stands 6 to 1 for sequittal. Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


n —_— and relief time are the) y) all last week when the com- That also could have influenced 
opt se pany cut two teams off a job and/the company to take the un- 
demanded the same production.|precedented action it did this last |{ pestoamgs Re ee A ee ; 
Berenson Bookstore |) £2ch day the company sent the week and fire 16 workers for)|” gm hes ee The Family of 
- i'men home when they couldn’t “wildcatting.” Ke mG ok} ee 
a ow — P - make production and then char ged Another angle is that the com-| vo I PP cg SY V) es. W. SMITH 
American Imperialism the workers with wildcatting. pany wants workers to walk out, |} Bs. LPO OREO GES E , 
| $2.25 F With 16 workers fired a rumor|seeks to provoke them, because it |] Qiaawmeaae in grateful remembrance 
oo me |is spreading through the plant that! is preparing a big layoff and For a good job of 3 
i es el gag the company would never have! would like to have the plant closed || CLEANING © PRESSING }/— wish to thank all their 
rom U. 5. and abroa dared to take such measures unless|down. That way they wouldn’t REPAIRING | . sae 
, friends for their kindness 
proved it. ensation, and could fire militant 
p FHIL RAYMCND and: syimisiiey 


2419 W. Grand River, Rm. 7 oan ep in top union circles ap-|have to pay unemployment com-|{ Call 
| On June 24 a local union mem-! workers at will. TO 8-8876 
The Family | MOTHERS HALT MILK FRAUD l Save UP To 25% 
| DETROIT. — Detroit SOEHERS | teaTigS. But 20 mothers showed | 


DO RU GS Jiwon a victo 
ry against a move. t0/ yp at the Council to demand its }°: 
scrap the city ordinance requiring r its |. Furniture, Floor Coverings 


; retention. and Paints at : x. 
' | milk bottles be dated to ensure : ; aN 
TA. 12990". || freshness. The Detroit Milk Deal-| The mothers, many carrying 6 yeh 52, BR gE Oy © 


oe — ee ——_— ao - — 


Open every day and evening 


TS 


j.§.ROYSTER 
Television, Electrical Appliances | —~\ 8 MOVING 6 STORAGECO. 


ers Association had sought the babies, won the day. The Coun- ie Nas Sp Phone TR 5-7564 


—— cil’s only concession to the power- | y, 

ful Dealers Association was to al-'} ] OUTLET) ) | 

COMMERCIAL AND J OB P RIN TING low one extra day to pass between A, Fe 13606 FENKELL 3 Mi diti 
100% Union Shop pasteurization and sale of the milk. VE.B-6260 f tyaLC , 10m 


Established as a non-profit organization | 
by Labor and Progressive organizations |. JACK RASKIN & . | POLSKA APTEKA 


and individuals to serve the communit COLEMAN YOUNG Prescription Specialists os terial, ertise- 
: will giv be ‘LEANING or et sgh | 

U N T Y P R f . S | sal ‘Suan etapa cost at [ASKOWSKI ments, and subscriptions for the 
|| SPOTLESS CLEANERS | harmacy Michigan Edition to 2419 W. 


Sar 15387 Livernois — UN 4-4612 | 
9856 CHENE - Phone WA 1-8842 Pickem ‘ah d Delivery | $668 Michigan at 35th St. Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich 
: ; ) 3 | Phone: WO 4-1965 
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CHICAGO.—A minimum of 25 delegates and observers 
from steel mills in the Calumet area was assured in ‘reports 
to the American Peace Congress. The steelworkers were | 


among the many delegates being ———{—_ “T ETRE 

chosen-here, with the opening ses-| ot 4 : ay 7 d oo gee ae wg 
. ‘ . ae, | KLECTTIC? aqgio al Viac 

ion of the Congress just a week) ~“*) , s a | 

off , Workers Local 1150, with a total 
Th ae C iof 50 expected from the local.) 
toe _ “ise oo eaieggl eo Similarly, UE Local 1114 pledged 

ee OY B reques”™| 44 delegates. 


for observers at many rire m| Thirty out of 75 delegates were ) | 
_this area. Many of the delegates already named this week by the MRS. BETTY SMITH AND SIDNEY BILD are shown here admiring the huge pesters which 


‘were being chosen following the [jp Tyactor Works Local 101. Lo-| appeared last week on “L” platforms throughout Chicago announcing the Coliseum Rally on Friday 


— balloting at _ eral mills and ‘cal 108 at McCormack Works has evening, June 29. | 
the success of a petition campaign . oj ilar pledge. 
parley which opens here June 29, housemen elected 15 of their 25 | 

Local 247 of the Blacksmiths and! delegates. 

Drop Forgers elected six official | | 
delegates and plan to choose nine; pynNay, CHOOSING of dele- ) : 


on the Johnson Resolution for The Mine Mill Local 758 ex- 6 
Peace in Korea. : / pects to send 50 delegates. Twen- B | | | 

| 'ty delegates were chosen by the GS e a 

AMONG THE AFL LOCALS: Fur and Leather Workers Local ss 
taking action on the giant peace) 45. The Longshore and Ware- | 
more. In addition, Mrs. Louis gates was also expected in the! 
Saul, wife of a local leader, was} Cj]Q United Packinghouse locals Ry Carl Hirceh 
ee WMO MATY WHI Pt ah Armour local vlan-\e) eee 

? | 7 get» CHICAGO.—Chicago’s peace movement reacted vigorously against a crude attempt 


She said would consider sending, ning to send 100 and the Wilson a : ) 3 
by American Legion pro-war fanatics to ban the American Peace Congress at the 


delegates. ~ \ ‘local 50.. ; 
Five workers on the. Pennsyl-| The CIO United Shoe Workers! Coliseum. A group of veterans were amon g those who issued a condemnation against 


vania Railroad were chosen as del-; .... .. - 
-are expected to send 75. And this}Edward Clamage, long known 
P S V. E. B. DuBois, keynote speaker, had assured them he would stand 


Sgates by members of the Railroad! —... pumber was also vilanned b 
“ - é y ; cau f c € . y A 
Dining Car and Food Workers) cjg United Auto Workers local here — blustering foe of peace | at the rally. | by his contract. On the delega- 
Union Local. Among them are) 453 and civil rights. Dr. DuBois was slandered in=a| tion were the Rev. Joseph M. Ev- 
ans, pastor of the Metropolitan 


oward Fowler , >| oe air | : 
sea 3 ywier, president of ne In addition to the large trade|_ Legionnaire Clamage attempted | etter by Clamage to the Coliseum C ‘ty “Chawohs Pecks cae 
ae ; f k d £3] iis | union representation, numerous to force the Coliseum management | management. The self-styled Sma f yi Uy ~ oe aoe 
group or rank-ane-tle Cel' delegates are expected to be;to cancel its contract with the fy it . fe Oe ee 
egion anti-subversion expert Chicago, and Dr. Henry Noyes, 


egates were being chosen by mem-| elected from the youth, national APC for the huge three-day peace complained that the Coliseum rally Chicago coordinator of the APC, 


bers of the Brotherhood of Rail-| , sas 
‘group and church organizations gathering. highlighted by the mass welt ee A : 


way Carmen on the Rock Island pore. 
Railroad. Three were chosen and 4 total of 1,500 delegates has rally at the Coliseum on Friday “Peace in Korea” and “Ban the) ANOTHER DELEGATION 
was scheduled to see Mayor Ken- 


it ald ——— — seven oF been planned for Chicago to make} evening, June: 29. A-Bomb,” 

would be sent ze € peace pariey. a part of fetes ee * A delegation of peace leaders|nelly and other city officials. They 
| (Or an expected 0, elegates}) CLAMAGE singled out for at-|announced that they had talked|sought assurances that the Colli- 
TWENTY-TWO DELEGATES' from every part of the nation. -|tack the venerable Negro scholar|to the Coliseum manager and he|seum would not be suddenly 


closed on some flimsy fire or 


Gee _ 


health law pretext. 


$3 A statement signed by many 

5 | Chicago vets declared: 
“As veterans who fought in vir- 
| 7 3 tually every theatre of war in de- 
| ) | ) fense of our nation, we challenge 


the right of Mr. Clamage or any 
other self-proclaimed ‘super-patri- 
ot’ to gag anyone who wants to 


speak for peace.” _. 

7 In addition to Dr. DuBois, other 
| key speakers at the Friday eve- 
ning, June 29 rally, will be: Prof. 


~ Phillip Morrison, nuclear physicist; 
Paul Robeson, world-renowned 
singer; Gale Sondergaard, movie 
star. 


Thos2 who attend the giant rally . 
| | will also be admitted to an Expo- 
: | | , sition for Peace to be mounted in 


the corridors of the Coliseum, 
Numerous Chicago artists are busy 


——See Page 3 ‘with this graphic exhibit. 
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annual event in Chicago for many 
years, will be held again this 


| ras |g ‘ | : - 
| | | : ™ =|year at Santa Fe Park, 91st and 
at ‘ ; V ; oe = | Wolf Road. 
| an 0 | me | “The record of so many glorious 
| | : eee iJuly 4 picnics we've held in the 


past is a guarantee of a good time 
for everyone,” Mrs. Woods de- 
“However, we want to empha- 
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CHICAGO. —Young Tite from Chicago and from the nation at large will make 
up one of the largest singie groups at the three-day American Peace Crusade in this city 
beginning June 29. The expectation of 1,000 youth delegates is considered a token of the 


lee} lerstanding 
cdecp understanding among young ‘tourney will be held in Washing- SvE VEA WOODS 


people of the peace. issue and their , 
stake in preventing World War] ton Park and the cultural events 


aah | f , will be held at “epson geod « W c 
Dr. Jerry. Stamler, youth cor- §” 4 | oe Workers Center, 49th and Wa- y Vid 60 S$ 
dinator, announced this week that) re te bash. 
Dake Ae : Among the outstanding features 


the youth delegates will have an. a JA planned are: a field meet, volley Asks Support 10 


important role in the congress dis- ' ball, track, swimming and ping- 
cussion, the panels, the shaping of = (S$ GOT ME pong competitions, as well as 


a program of policy and actior at ee nae all ee J 4 P 
isin siopeei: : RY a tumbling exhibition. | U iCHIC 


the giant Coliseum gathering. cy | Among the musical events will 


“But more than that,” he said, ‘he a competion among jazz “com- 4 Tal 
“the youth are going to dram: atize | | ‘ huge turnout at the uly Labor | June 23, beginning 4 p.m. and on through 
é ‘-bos,” vocal and instrumental solo é J the evering, Nenmies: ete a4 eee 


some of the cultural and sports ac- ists. choral groups. Folk singers Press Picnic was issued here this! ee aty malt: ide Mane ae 


tivity that are poss ible only as al ae tek te a8 k by M Svlvia Woods, re-|w Pp Committ 
shat < 1e; wee rs. yivla est Side Peace Co ittee. 
and dancers will also join in e y SAIS AMD PACERAIEE fas thee 


peaceful and healthy nation.” | y | festival, with song-writers compet-|cently named to head the picnic] , Wee Sune 29 at the Chicago Colt. 
Dr. Stamler referred to the | ing over an award for the best| committee. seum, 14ht and Wabash. W. E. B. DuBois, 
oe : Gale -Sondergaard, Prof. Phillip Morrison, 


4 ° 5) > . Te J % ‘ 4 ‘ ¢ 
Young People’s Festival and Field peace ballad. The gala affair, an outstanding | O° Ponaak unk 'k cait arcana ee 


‘Day which will be held in con- ~  tgentation. Tickets 60 cents and $1.20. Aus- 
pices: American Peace Congress. 


nection with the peace Congress on YOUNG PEOPLE’S FESTIVAL and Field 

Sunday, July 1 Day. Sunday afternoon, July 1 at the 

'Packinghouse Workers Center and in 

Hichlighting the festival will be or ers Lc eac Washington Park. Sports and cultural 
competitions. 


: - — Hg brerieroinetey Bee oh 1 | ae SUMMER MOVIES Series by Chicago Film 
proms and extibitions, ihe sports) © CHiCACO, — Three groups of, The folder made the strong ap-) dards, curtailed civil rights. Forum beginning Friday, July 13, at 


‘i pec ; , . F : People’s Auditorium, 2457 Chicago Ave. 
— |Chicago AFL workers this week} peal: “Save your life, your job, “Chicago shops would be a Movies start promptly at 8 p.m. 


-bombs,” the|" propie’s NI B 
issued their own separate appeals| your home, your union! Peace is prime target for A-b PEOPLE’S NIGHT CLUB, Grand open- 
ILLINOIS P PP 4 statement declared, “Dead men|ing, Saturday, June 23, 9 p.m. Packing- 


at shopgates urging support of the| the only A-bomb defense!” | 
DuaSABLE te : : d th A third house Labor and Community Center, 4859 
ohnson Resolution for ce im a- cant spen their wages. S. Wabash. Feature “Stars from the 
J — The leaflet, distributed — World War) would mean ruin for Yards,’”’ talent from UPWA locals and 


EDITION 
‘Korea and of the American Peace . ae : 
chine shops all over the city, Car- C | w other unions. Percy Walker’s Band. Prizes 
hicago metal trades orkers.” awarded by Union PX. Donation  50c. 


Con ess opening in this city on! . 7 
| gr Pes Y ried the full text of the Johnson| Similar appeals were issued by|Benefit: UPWA Children’s Programs. 


\ aes a <a folder, the Metal|resolution which provides for end-|the Printing Trades Committee for |= 
Mi @f Trade Committee for Peace ex-|ing the war in Korea on its first} Peace and ‘by the Needle Trades 
: | | plained what would happen “if anniversary, June 25. Committee. a F OUR BOOKS 
send ai) material. advertise- | 4 bombs fall on Chicago.” On its} The appeal made a detailed| _ The printers urged: “Stop World| 
ments and subscriptions for the | over was reproduced a map of|analysis of how world war would| War Hl before it starts! End the from the 
illinois Edition to 208 N. Wells | ihe city, showing the official esti-|affect Chicago metal trades work-| War in Korea now! : 


St. Rm 201, Chicago 2 MM | mates of 129,440 dead and 259,-|ers, showing wh ar in | Th d t speech b 
| | : - | ers, g what the war in Ko- ey quoted a recent speech by 
Bmome RA 6-5000. 000 casualties from an A-bomb|rea has already meant in terms of | Gov. A. E. Stevenson who de- ommunis 


CHICAGO.—An appeal for a GRAND BAZAAR and Celebration, Sat. 


—_— 


ws 


cussing not how to wage war, “but 


Editor: CARL HIRSCH. i biast. human lives, declining living stan-|clared that America should be dis- - 
not to wage war at all.” Trial 
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TELLS OF PEACE MOVE | Communist Manifesto__ i0e 


BUDAPEST (ALN). — Opposi-| 
MAKE PEACE NOW! | tion of the British working class |] State and Revolution__35e 
eit ito the Attlee government’s sellout | : 

| ‘of the country to American im-|||Foundations of Leninism 

perialism is steadily growing, | | 
‘Jessie Taylor, head of a delega-' 
‘tion of the British Democratic 
Women’s Union, told a wemen’s 
rally here.’ In one of Edinburgh’s 
districts, she said, 2,000 out of the | 
8,000 adults signed the Berlin 


peace appeal for a 5- “power pact 
within six days and in Glagow Modern Book Store. 


6,000 signatures were collected in 
one afternoon. The British delega- 64 W. Randolph St. 
tion came here at the invitation DE 2-6552 
welcome of the Hungarian Democratic||{| . 
Women’s Federation. 


5,000 delegates from — 
all over America to 


the American People’s | | 
Congress and Exposition | 


for Peace. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 29th - 8 p.m. 
Add your support to 


COLISEUM Wabash at | ae the growing demand 
15th Street for Peace. 
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Eminent Historian and Educator | Outdoor Dance Pavilion 
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“TWO MORE TO FREE, 


freedom in their trial. They are (left to right): McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie, Horace Wilson 
and James Thorpe. Their two fellow defendants still to be freed are Ralph Cooper and Collis English. 


The Worker Pioneered 
In Fight for Trenton 6 


By Abner W. Berry 


THE FREEING OF FOUR of the Trenton Six 
of a long, hard fight that began on Aug. 9, 1948, when an all-white jury declared the men 
“guilty, and Judge Charles Hutchinson sentenced them to death. Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, 


. “> * 
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the four freed Negroes 


in the Trenton Six trial signal as they won 


defendants last week was the climax. 
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See Gran 


By John F, Norman 


brought in the sworn facts ti 
proved Henry Fields Jr., Neg. 
father of four small children, ha 
been murdered by a Brownsvili 
cop. 
' Ranged on the side of justic. 
—~ were the facts, arraigned in a 
staggering weight of evidence— 
iand the people, Negro and white, 
iunited in an unprecedented mass: 

'movement to end police brutality 

‘in Brooklyn. 

Ranged against them, sweating, 
chewing cigar stubs, looking for 
loopholes, were. the politicians 
who had the job of setting up the 
whitewash for Patrolman Samuel 
Appelbaum, the 78rd_ Precinct 
Negro-hating cop who _ killed 
Fields with a single shot after a 


whose brother, Collis English, was 
one of the defendants, cried out 
on that muggy night in the hot 
court, “Kill me, too! There’s noth- 
ing left in this country! Youve 
taken everything we ever had!” 
Mrs. Mitchell regained her com- 
posure later and set about the job 
of reversing the frameup of her 
brother and his co-defendants. A 
month later, she told .a reporter: 
“I’m going to search all over this 
country for justice. I'm not going 
to let my brother die for something 


he didn’t do.” 
* 


BOTH STATEMENTS of Mrs. 
- Mitchell were carried exclusively 
in The Worker. And this was not 
due to some accidental presence of| 


a reporter—The Worker remained 
at Mrs. Mitchell’s side in the fight 
to free the Trenton Six. In the 
Aug. 15, 1948 Jersey Edition of 


The Worker, the reporter, Jo 
Michaels, asked her readers about; 
the Trenton Six case: “Has New! 


than that just performed by that 
organization and its able attorney. 
“It is becoming more clear each 
day that what the Attorney Gen- 
eral means by loyalty—just as what 
the President means by loyalty—is 
agreement with Tom Clark and 
Harry S. Truman.” 

There is no doubting the fact 
that The Worker, the Communists 
who supported the position of The 
Worker, and the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, all of whom answered Mrs. 


minor traffic accident May 26. 


They had tipped their hand less 
than a day after Fields was mur- 
dered, when Assistant District At- 
torney Louis Andreozzi told the 
'N.Y. Herald Tribune the not-yet- 
opened Grand Jury investigation 
“will bring the complete story of 
the shooting into the open and 
a verdict of justifiable homicide 
will clear Patrokman Applebaum.” 

* 

FOR DAYS, rumors had been 

seeping out of the Kings County 


Mitchell's cry for justice, paved the 
way for the partial victory in the! 
Trenton Six case. But as long as 
the two men—Collis English and 
Ralph Cooper—are held as_host- 
ages by Volpe and the State of 
New Jersey the fight is not over. 

Mrs. Mitchell has said after the 
sentencing of her brother to life- 
time in prison: “Until injustice 
against my people is ended—we 
have just begun to fight.” 

And in that spirit the fight to 
free the Trenton Two goes on. 


Open Drive for 
Real Pric> Controls 


WHILE CONGRESS WAS WORKING hand in glove with the big packers this 


THE GRAND JURY proceedings were secret. 
was no secret that-for 10 days, in Judge Samuel Liebowitz's 
Brooklyn courtroom, the eye-witnesses—one after another— 


‘had told their story. 
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d Jury 


Whitewash in 
Murder of Negro 


But it 


ourthouse that the jury, primed 
1 its job, had rammed through 
close vote for the. whitewash. 
ut for days the official announce- 
nent was delayed. 

Holding the polticians’ hands 
vas the wrath of the people—and 
‘he problem of how to get around 
the facts. 

The Grand Jury room wasn’t 
the only place the evewitnesses 
Filed in the 
office of William Podell, Browns- 
ville attorney retained by the 
widow of the slain man, were the 
sworn afhdavits that proved the 
killer-cop’s guilt. | 

* 


THIS IS HOW Fields was 
killed as William Barnes, of 1965 
PRercen St., swore to the facts: 

“On May 26, 1951, at about 
4:45 p.m. ... I saw two cars 
coming up Osborn St. toward Lib- 
erty Ave. One of the cars was a 
gray car and the other was a police 
car. When the gray car almost 
got to the corner, the police car 
came and rammed into his left 
fender. ... 

“The fellow in the gray car 
(Henry Fields, Jr.) got out of his 
car, closed his*door and was look- 
ing at this front left side of his 
car. Just as this colored fellow 
had turned around and took two 
or three steps, this cop got out of 
his car with his gun in his hand 
and shot him in the back of the 
head. 

“T saw the cop take out his gun 
and point it at the back of tke 
man and then fire. I did not hear 
the cop say anything to the col- 
ored man before he raised his gun 
and shot him. The cop was about 
15 feet away from the man when 
he shot him. 


Jersey spawned another Scottsboro} week to keep meat prices at record high levels, housewives were keeping hands off the 


case?” | 

The Worker on Sept. 19, 1948, 
ran an _ interview with Mrs.| 
Mitchell, written by the same re-| 
porter, in which the entire frame- 
up was exposed. Following the 
untiring spade-work done for the 
defendants by Mrs. Mitchell and 
publicized .by The Worker, the 
Civil Rights Congress was brought 
into the case. The men, scheduled 
to die on Sept. 19, 1948, were 
literally snatched from the electric 
chair, although the CRC could not 
force Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe 
to move them from the prison 

death cells. * | 


| 


* 


BY THE TIME in July, 1949, 
when the case reached the State 
Supreme Court on appeal, it. was 
known as “The Jersey Scottsboro 
Case.” In the meantime, the pro- 

ressive weekly National Guardian 
had uiblicized the case and ex- 
posed the fact that all evidence 
pointed to the defendants’ inno- 
cence. A dispatch by the Guard- 
jan reporter, William Rueben, in 
Reynold’s' News in England ap- 


peared under the headline, “They| 


Must Die Because They Are 
Black.” United Press picked it up 
and overnight the Trenton Six case 
became known for the first time 
to millions in the United States. 
Upon Mrs. Mitchell, The 
Worker, the Civil Rights Congress 
and its supporters, fell the respon- 
sibility for the original steps in 
defending the rights-of the six 


| 


’ 


Negro victims of “Jersey Justice.” 

Of the Civil Rights Congress, 
The Daily Compass wrote editori- 
ally on July 1, 1949: “It would 
be difficult to find a greater ser- 


- vice to the, true ends, of democracy 


‘artificially over-priced short supplies. By a vote of 12 to 11, the House Banking Commit- 


; 
; 
; 
' 


tee canceled the remaining two of 
the three price rollbacks scheduled 
by the Office of Price Stabilization 
to which the packers and large 
cattle raisers are objecting. The 
present meat “shortage” is nothing 
else than a scheme by the meat 
industry to break even’ the weak) 
government ceilings. Under the 
OPS plan three rollbacks in beef 
prices were supposed to save the 
consumer 10 cents a pound by 
October. 


The first of three rollbacks went 
into effect May 19, with the other) 
two slated for Aug. 1 and Oct. 1. 
The House body voted into the 
new defense production bill which 


expires at the end of this month Await Verdict on 
Hammond Deportees | 


that “no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any agri- 
cultural commodity below 90 per- 
centum of that received (by grade) 
by producers on May 19, 1951.” 
In plain English, it means no roll- 
backs and _ continued - spiraling 
prices. 
* 

RECEIPTS OF DRESSED 
BEEF in New York’s wholesale 
market this week were les$"% 
half ‘of normal, according to the’ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. | 
However, they were in ample sup- 
ply, despite packers’ schemes, be- 
cause housewives were shunning 
beef at present prices. Packers’ had 
hoped that the “shortage” would 
force prices to break out of er 


geilings and into black markets, 


thereby making, complete. mockery | 


& 


per head of cattle to cattle feeders | 


'the deportation cases of Albert 


troduced by Congressman Adolph 


en, 3 | 
of -price stabilization. | profit on each head is estimated at 


The attack on the beef price/ $47.89, - 
regulations, declared a leaflet by | * 
the New York Tenant, Welfare) GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDIES' 
and Consumer Councils, “is an at-|to small farmers were demanded 
tempt to destroy all controls.”. | by the Council leaflet “in order 


It noted that the average profitjto keep prices down.” 
In addition, the leaflet demand- 


in the 1950-51 period as estimated|ed graded foods and merchandise 


by the Department of Agriculture'to protect the consumer from hid-} 


was a record $68.54, After the den increases which take place 
Office of Price Control was de-| when quality becomes inferior and 
stroyed in 1946 with Congressional | prices remain high. 
and: Presidential aid, to the great} Ht called wpon consumers to: 
satisfaction of the National Asso-; swamp Congress with demands for 
ciation of Manufacturers, the profit | effective controls which will pro- 
per head was $43.27. Even under | test the American standard’ of liv- 
the recent rollback of May 22, the: ing. 


‘Steel Local to Pay 


Victimized Strikers 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Roy Ying- 
ling and Carl Goetz, members of 
CIO United Steelworkers Franklin 
Local 2635, who were fired for 
participating in a series of wildcat 
strikes that resulted in a shutdown 
of the local Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
plant, were placed on the local’s 
payroll by unanimous vote of a 
membership: meeting. 


Both men had appealed dis- 
charge and won right to reinstate- 
ment to their mill jobs within six 
months. Until reinstated they will 
be paid out of the local’s treasury. 

Several members of other locals 
involved in the walkouts were sim- 
ilarly penalized and likewise won 
reinstatement. Their locals will pay 


HAMMOND, Ind.—Hearings in! 


DesRosiers and James MacKay. 
were concluded here June 13, and 
a decision was being awaited. Both 
were charged under the McCar- 
ran Law and face deportation to 
Canada. 

The Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, active 
in the defense of the two, has 
urged support for H. R. 3118 in- 


Sabath calling for repeal of the 
McCarran Law. The Midwest 
Committee declared, “The Justice 
Department is using the McCarran 
Law as a tool to deprive the 
American people of their freedom, 
and in particular is utilizing it in 
its current wave of deportation 


“After the shot, the colored man 
nut his hands behind his head and 
fell down in front of his car on 
his left side and lay still. . .. I 
saw the cop go over to the man 
he had just shot and turn his body 
over with his foot. 

“I looked. at the colored man 
lying on the ground in front of 


his car and I saw blood coming 
out of his head in the hack. He 


‘breathed one time and didn’t move 


bb] 


any more... . 
* 


IT IS KNOWN that at least 12 
witnesses testified to fhose stark 
facts. But as The Worker went 
to press, the Grand Jury still had 
made no public presentment on 
the murder of Henry Fields, Jr. 

The door was still open. To 
close it against criminal white- 
wash, Bishop Reginald Barrow and 
Rev. A. D. Reeves, co-chairmen 
of the Brownsville Citizens Com- 
mittee of 1,000, appealed to all 
fair-minded citizens to wire Mayor 
Impelletteri at once urging com- 
pensation for Mrs.. Alberta Fields 
and prosecution of the cop who 
murdered her husband. 


Win Six-Day Strike 


GREENSBURG, Pa.—Ten West- 
moreland County trucking firms 
buckled under after a six-day strike 
of drivers and agreed to a wage 
raise of 11 cents an hour with a 
five-cent-an-hour additional in- 
crease for night work. Hospital, 
insurance and sick benefits are also 
provided in the new contract. Lo- 
cal 30, AFL General Teamsters 
Union,. represented the 180 driv- 


proceedings. instituted against for- 
eign-born Aaijericans.”  # 


4 
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Plan March to 
Springfield on 


Rent Control 


CHICAGO.—An alert to Chi- 
cago tenants to be prepared for 
a march on the state’s capital to 
rescue rent control was issued 
here this week by the Chicago 
Tenants and Consumers Council. 


With the future of federal con- 
trol in jeopardy after June 30, ten- 
ants’ leaders warned that only 
passage of a measure like the 
Jenkins. Bill, now before the Illi- 
~ nois Legislature, can prevent a 
sharp rise in rent on July 1. The 
measure would enable cities to 
adopt their own controls. . 

The council executive board 
meeting last Monday night con- 
demned a “compromise” reportedly 
proposed by the Senate Banking 
Committee in Washington, allow- 
ing 20 percent raises over 1942 
rent levels. 

& hicago delegates who partici- 
pated in the Washington hearings 
on extension of controls reported 
that administration leaders were! 
ready to sacrifice rent ‘control as 
the next casualty of their war 
drive. They urged renewed mes- 
sages to the President, Senators 
-and. Congressmen demanding a 
law which would cover new and 
converted dwelling units and 


hotels, and provide strong penal-| 


ties for landlord violators. 

While a date for the march on 
Springfield had not been decided 
early this week, tenants’ leaders 
urged that buildings stand in 
readiness for sizable delegations 
“some time during the last week 
in June.” 


o-—- - — 


Memo to ‘Controllers’: 
Prices Still Climbing 


CHICAGO.—Food prices here. 


were still zooming skyward despite 
the phony price controls the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor stated in a report 
this week. 


Average food prices in Chicago 


rose nine-tenths of one _ percent 
from April 15 to May 15. Eggs. 
up 2.2 percent, and fruits and 
vegetables, up 4.5 percent, headed 
the list, according to the Labor 
Dept. statistics, Also on the in- 
crease list were cereals and bakery 
- products and pork. 

Slight increases in some meats, 
poultry and fish noted in the re- 
port were offset by other price 
rises. 


10,000 Lose Jobs in 


State, Survey Shows 


CHICAGO. 
ment of Labor official statistics 
showed that a total of 1,000 Illinois 
workers lost their jobs at manu- 


facturing plants from March to 


April this year. 

A decline of 5,200 employees 
was reported in durable goods in- 
dustries, largely in electrical ma- 
chinery. Non-durable goods _in- 
dustries reported a drop of about 
4,800 workers, mainly in food 
products. 
corded in the apparel, paper, print- 
ing and publishing and _ leather; 
industries. 


BROYLES CLIQUE PLANS | 
NEW BAN ON FREEDOMS 


ILLINOIS 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl.—With the 
passage of the Broyles Bill, Amer- 
ican Legion leaders scored their 
most crushing blow thus far 
against civil liberties in this state. 

While the bill was still on Gov. 
A. E. Steverson’s desk this week 
Legion chieftains were already 
planning their next assault on free- 


dom of speech. 


Goaded on by omy to ac- 
tion on the sweeping thought- 
control measure, one of the main 
driving forces behind the 
Legionnaire Edward A. Clamage, 
tried to force the Coliseum to can- 
cel its contract with the American 
Peace Congress, scheduled ‘to 
open here on Friday, June 29. 
* 


THE Chicago Tribune also fol- 
lowed up passage of the Broyles 
Bill with the announcement that 
state, county and local officials 
would open an immediate crack- 
down on employes. 

Officials reponded to the Trib- 
une’s proposal immediately and 
said they were readying “loyalty 
oath” forms and were prepared to 
make wholesale discharges. 

Governor Stevenson,, however, 
indicated that he had been given 
a very distasteful job in having 
the bill presented to him for his 
signature or his veto. 

* 

HE INDICATED that he was 
“baffled,” explaining that “the 
apoplectic quality of our anti- 
Communism, its very violence,| 

makes it more difficult for us to 
analyze and understand its at- 


— Illinois Depart-| 


Other lay-offs were re- 


tractive power and thus to com- 
bat it by eliminating the social 
conditions and resentments which 
Communism exploits.” 

While he spoke out against 
“McCarthyism” in a University of 
Illinois commencement speech, the 
governor railed against the “dan- 
gers of communism. 

However, he added that “com- 
munism’ * could not be defeated by 
“the arts of the prosecutor and the 
politician.” 

* 

THE GOVERNOR received a 
multitude of requests that he veto 
the Broyles Bill. Numerous dele- 
gations sought to see him in per- 
son, but in most cases he declined 
to meet with them. 

His spokesmen said he was “on 
the spot” as a result of the passage 
of the bill and that proponents of 
the measure had brought every 
kind of pressure to bear on him to 
let it become law without his sig- 
nature. 

The numerous groups opposed 
the bill made it clear, however, 


that if it were to become law,| 
Stevenson would be deprived of; 


“liberal,” 


all his pretensions as a 


THE CHICAGO Women for 
Peace have prepared something 
novel—a Cook Book for Peace, 
which go on sale at the Coliseum 
meeting. . Everything from Hurry- 
| Up Clam Chowder 
| Punch, 


bill,| 


to Peace | 


anniversary, June 25, 

First results were made known 
here this week in the balloting in 
11 shops of 1,200 workers rep- 
resented by United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers Local 
1119. 

In a three-way question on the 


Truman, MacArthur and Johnson’ 


Resolution approaches to peace, 
more than 75 of those balloting 
were for the proposal of Sen. John- 
son. 

Similarly, a ballot circulated by 
the peace committee of UE Lo- 


Polis Run Strong 
For Johnson Plan 


CHICAGO.—Balloting in shops and communities here 
this week showed overwhelming sentiment behind the John- 
son resolution for the ending of the Korean war on its first 


| 


cal 1150 received an heavy vote 
for the Johnson Resolution. Some 
2,500 workers were polled. 

The balloting was being con- 
ducted this week at many other 
shops in the Chicago area. The 
workers at the big Crane plant, 
members of the CIO United Steel- 
workers. of America, were to be 
polled this week. 

Poll-takers secured strong senti-| « 
ment for peace last week in the 
balloting at the Stewart-Warner 
plant. 


Franklin Sends Message 
To Friends from Prison 


CHICAGO.—The Midwest Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born made public a message from 
Irwin Franklin who is now in his 
fourth week of imprisonment. 

Franklin, married to an Amer- 
ican citizen and the father of 
American-born children is current- 
ly serving an 18-month jail sen- 
tence on the flimsy charge that 
he falsely claimed United States 
citizenship. 

The charge grew out of Frank- 
lin’s refusal to turn over to the 
government lists of organization tod 
which he showed Soviet and other 
foreign films. 

Franklin’s message read: 

“I want to take this opportunity 
to thank the many friends and 


acquaintances ‘who joined hands 
in fighting for my freedom. I know 
that in our society a terrible stigma 
is associated with going to jail. 
However, when a man goes to jail, 
defending to the last the basic 
principles. he. holds. dear,_ the 
stigma is not on the prisoner but, 
on the jailer. 

“Despite the efforts of my many 
friends and my dear wife, I have 
been sentenced to an 18-month 
jail term. It has been charged 
that I falsely claimed U. S. citi- 
zenship. This charge is a. smoke- 
screen of the issue. 

“The real issue behind my jailing 
is that I was a distributor of So- 
viet and other foreign films, films 


news 
reel 


A DELEGATION that ‘went to 
see the owner of the Hamilton 
Hotel, Dr. R. S. Levy, secured a 
promise that the hotel would 
never again be gilw of discrimi- 
nation. Ferdinand Smith, Negro 
leader, was jimcrowed when he 
came to the city to be honored 
at an affair by the Midwest Com- 
mittee for the Protective of For- 
eign Born. Dr. Levy said an apol- 
ogy would be sent all concerned. 

@ 

THOUSANDS of motorists 
were startled to see yellow “tic- 
kets” hanging on their cars this 
week. The “tickets” turned out to 
be little reminders of the Peace 
Pageant and Rally at the Coliseum 
on Friday evening, June 29. 

; | 


A McCORMICK WORKER re- 
ports this story about the restau- 
rant where he eats. The owner 
called his meat jobber to order 
some sirloin butt which he regu- 
larly buys for 86 cents a pound. 
“We have none,” the jobber re- 
plied. A few minutes later, the 
meat dealer called back. “We can 
give you all yon want at $1.29 a 
pound.” 

ALTHOUGH - State of Illi- 
nois falsely imprisoned James 
Montgomery, Waukegan Negro, 
for 25 years, there is no bill in 
the Legislature providing for com- 
pensation. Montgomery has a 
case in the Court of Claims ask- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars 
—small pay indeed for the best 
years of a mans life. 


could bring about a better under- 
standing between this and other 
countries. 

“At a time when understanding 
is so necessary on the one hand, 
it becomes criminal on the other. 
To all, I say, seek what ever 
method you can to bring about un- 
derstanding between all mankind 
for through it is the way to free- 
dom, true democracy and peace! 

“To my wife and children, I also 
send greetings and urge them to 
constantly guard the rights of the 
American people, native as well as 
foreign-born, and to remember 


which I believed and still believe 


that I love them, very dearly.” | 


Housewives Tell OPS: ‘War 
Profits Causing High Prices’ 


CHICAGO. —A_ delegation of 
angry Chicago consumers put the 
finger on war profits as the source 
of high prices this week, in a 
meeting with regional Office of 
Price Stabilization officials. 

The South Side ‘Consumers 
Committee, meeting ,with OPS 
Director Michael Howlett, blamed 
the government’s weekly billion 
dollar expenditure on arms* and 
the “selfish greed of big business” 
for the average citizens inflation 
troubles, urging legislation to ban 
profits on all war goods. 

“As housewives and mothers,” 


declared the statement presented 
by the group, “we feel that with 
the profit incentive removed from 
armaments, peaceful methods of 
settling world differences will re- 
ceive greater emphasis from both 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and President Truman.” 
* 

MRS. BEA BROOKINS and 
Mrs. Ruth Miller, co-chairman of 
the consumers group, said shop- 
pers were Sinecoted ’ with pres- 
ent price controls, and asked for 
a price rollback to January, 1950 
levels. 


Plan ‘Food Fair’ on July 4 


CHICAGO.—This city will have 
a “summer world’s fair of the best 
food, drink and entertainment” at 
the ann al All-Nations Picnic; to 


be held Wednesday, July 4, at 
Santa Fe Park, 91st and 
Road. 

Preparations for the gala event 


fndicated that previous memorable 


_ July 4 picnics will be surpassed 
this year. The Labor Press Picnic 
‘Committee Chairman, Mrs. Sylvia 
Woods, announced that “the needs 
of every afe group have been 
taken into account.” 

‘This year, she said, the youth 
will stage a mammoth folk dance 


Wolf) 


festival, with a professicnal caller. | 
Even the tots will be entertained 
‘In a special way this year at a nur- 


sery for the young folk from three: 
to eight years old. Children’s rec- 
ords, games and a puppet show 
will be featured. 

The large outing will be high- 
lighted once again by the “na- 
tional villages,” festooned in the 
special decor of each national 
group. 

In their own “village,” the 
Greeks will prepare the delicious 
“Shishkabobs, spiced lamb, toma- 
toes and_ peppers barbecued on 
skewers. 

One of the most — as welll 


as tasty foods will be the whole 
barbecued lambs, done to a turn 
over charcoal in ‘the Croatian vil- 
lage. 

Similarly, the Russians, 
Jews, Czechs, Ukrainians and 
Poles will prepare the foods for 
which they have ben famed for 
centuries, prepared with high 
craftsmanship at the July 4 picnic. 

This year, there will be an “Old 
New Orleans” booth. Here will 
be featured a dish famed among 
the preparations of the food cap- 
ital of the South. ‘This is the red 
beans and rice dish which will be 
served, as well as specially barbe- 
cued spareribs and chicken, 


Italians, | 


ball 


The July 4 activities included: 
dancing in the large main pavilion 
to the music of. Charles Collins’ 
Rhythm Ramblers. 

Numerous games will be run- 
ning throughout the day, including 
bingo, arts, wheels. Two soft- 
games have ben scheduled on 
the spacious diamonds of Santa Fe 
Park. In addition, the children 
have been. promised train and 
pony rides. 

The theme of the day’s activi- 
ties will be “Peace and Freedom,” 
a slogan which lends itself well 
to the beautiful greenery and 
sylvan surroundings of Santa Fe 
Park. 


They told Howlett they were 
incensed over a letter they had 
received last Saturday from na- 
tional OPS Director Michael Di- 
Salle, advising them that “under 
present legislation such a rollback 
would be impracticable and il- | 
legal. : 

“We cannot accept the impli- 
cation that the desire to eat prop- 
erly is either ‘impracticable or il- 
legal’” the consumers spokesmen 


asserted. 
* 


THEY asked Howlett to notify 
his chief, and the President, that 
“it is not sufficient to attempt to 
administer an impossible and inef- 
fectual price control law.” 

“The responsibility of your 
agency, and of the President as 
well, ” they told the OPS official, 
‘is to propose and fight for strong 
legislation along the lines we have 
proposed.” 

The South Side Consumers 
Committee recently attracted city- 
wide attention with a seven-day 
boycott of meat in South Side 
stores, which they claim reduced 
sales by 60 percent. 

With the high price of meat 
their special target, they have 
launched a continuous campaign 
of three meatless days a week 
until prices are rolled back. ‘They 
are currently conducting their own 
“strike” against all ee purchases 
until catlemen and packers call off 
their war against price’’ controls, 
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READY FOR CHICAGO is this dove-emblazoned airplane and 


its pilot, Paul Bellesen, 20-year-old Negro worker who will. fly 
to Chicago Peace Congress "ure 29, 


Flies ‘Spirit of Peace’ 
To the Peace Congress 


SEATTLE, Wash. 
A NEGRO YOUTH, 20-year-old Paul Bel- 
lesen of Everett, Wash., will pilot his own 
airplane, “Spirit of Peace” to the Chicago Peace 
Conference June 29-30 and July 1. 


Bellesen, an Army and Coast Guard vet, fig- 
ures it should take him 16 hours flying time, 
“allowing for head winds” to get his dove-em- 
blazoned Fairchild PT-19A tothe scene of the 
peace-festival. He will be one of some six or 
eight youth delegates from Washington State. 

“I plan to start about an hour before sunrise 
and I'll probably have to set her down two or 
three times for gas,’ he says. “I’ve never made 
this long a flight before. But-there’s nothing 
to it—if you've got an airplane.” 

Bellesen’s airplane, a sleek and sturdy look- 
ing two-seater open-cockpit job, will burn about 


$96 worth of high-test ethyl gasoline on the 
round trip, the youth figures. En route, he will 
seek the courtesy “guest tie-downs” usually ac- 
corded strange airplanes at most airports. 

Is Bellesen excited about the Peace Congress? 
“I’ve been ‘charged’ ever since a group of young 
people first asked me to go,” he declares, his 
voice and smile reflecting his eager anticipation. 
“IT know it’s going to be a great experience.” 

“I guess I’ve wanted to fly all my life. A cou- 
ple of years ago I scraped some gold together, 
took my first lesson and fell in love with it,” 
he~ explains. 


Born in the sawmill city of Everett, young 


Bellesen attended grade and junior high schoo! 
there. At North Junior High he ran the 100 
yard dash. He served short hitches in the Army 
and Coast Guard. Discrimination and youth have 
made civilian jobs tough. to get. 


_ Conference Opens in 
Chicago Next Weeken 


—— See Page 4 — 
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FAIR 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


slovakia’s nafionalized industries and the cooperative movement. All the peoples democracies had 
official exhibits this year, as did many private firms from England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Egypt, 
Italy, Pakistan, Switzerland and Nigeria. The fair showed the technical help being given the peo- 
p-es democracies by the Soviet Union as well as the achievements of these countries in furthering 


peace and the welfare of their people. The fair was attended by 1,400,000 people. 


shows part of the exhibit grounds. 


The photo 


_ French CP Remains as 


Country’s Biggest Party — 


By Joseph Starobin 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS have shown that it’s possible to finagle electoral laws, 


and cheat the voters—but whether it’s possible to govern a new Assembly or lead the! 
French working people to war is another story. Edward Morrow, in the 


reported here to have written that 


one result of the elections should in the Assembly will be main- percentages, the deGuallists were 
be the formation of a “good|tained. Nobody in France could 
twenty-five divisions” for the At-|defend such a trickery by logic or 
Jantic Pact. Yes, the divisions may justice. But it goes by the name of/close to 120 on their own line, 


be formed. But will they fight? — | 


The three Center parties appear 


to have returned to power, but; 
hostage to what! 
is called here the “fourth force’— 


only if they pa 


which is the classic Right led by 


the old Munichmen such as Paul 
Reynaud and Edouard — Daladier, | 
who in turn will only be biding 
their time before coming to some 


deGaulle. 

But the Center—composed of 
the Socialists, the Radieal bloc, 
-and the Catholic Republicans 
(MRP)—will have a minority of 
more than 311 in the new Assem-' 
bly of 627 deputies only thanks to 
a plain and simple electorial fraud. | 
This was the abolition of propor- 
tional representation in all depart- 
menis except the two of Greater 
Paris and a few overseas areas. 
That is, the alliance of he Center 
and sometimes the Rightist parties 
worked out in such a way that if 


their combined lists got 51 percent 
of the votes, they divided all the 
seats; Only where the combined 


lists failed to get this 51 percent 
did proportional representation 
prevail. 
_ + 

IN THIS FASHION, a string of 
minority parties succeeded in one- 
third of the electoral areas in walk- 
ing away with all the seats—dis- 
franchising millions of the opposi- 
tion. Even so, the Socialists and 


‘with 28.6 percent in 1946. 


Radicals only: managed to hold 


their votes, while the Catholic Re-| KPF, it did not by’ any means en- 


publicans lost heavily. It was only 
through the alliance with the 
fourth group—the so-called inde- 
pendents—that a majority of seats 


“democracy” nevertheless. 
“we 

BUT ON BALANCE. the Com- 
munist showing was impressive, 
very impressive. They will prob- 
ably retain their standing as the 
largest single party in the coun- 
try. It must be recalled that the 


present atmosphere is very differ-| 
Maurice | 
kind of deal with General Charles} Thorez was vice-premier and when | 


ent from. 1946 when 
the dreams of a really new demo- 
cratic and progressive France were 
still young and fresh. 

Moreover, these five million 
votes represent something a bit 
different than the Italian Left 
bloc. Each vote was a vote for 
the Communist Party, not a So- 
cialist--Communist coalition. Each 
vote was a defi to the intense prop- 


aganda both from the powerful 


French ruling class and its Wall 
Street mentors. Each person who 
voted Communist knew he or she 
was voting for a Party which the 
new Rightist government may try 
to outlaw in a few months. 

By percentage, it appears the 
Communists will have 26 percent 
In 
terms of what they represent of 
of course, these are the votes of 
the men and women who do the 
work in France and without whom 
it is not going to be possible to 
make war. And they will not 
make war- . 


AS FOR THE DEGAULLIST 


joy a popular sweep. In fact, it got 
fewer votes than in the municipal 
elections of 1947. (It did not exist 
as a party in 1946). In terms of 


South African Workers Flogged to 
Make Them Work Harder 


JOHANNESBURG (ALN).—Willem Peters, a white South 
African farm foreman,’ disclosed at the trial of his employer, Max 
Mann, that he was given specific: instructions to beat African 


laborers to make them werk faster. 
On one farm there were between 70 and 80 


Transvaal province. 


workers whom Peters beat on Mann’s orders. 


Mann owns two farms in 


Mann gave similar 


instructions to native foremen, some of whom carried whips and 


_. < strips. of ear. tires, Peters 
ashe rode‘ herseback ‘among the 


} sogalh iors. 2eapektarc)) ; | 


; 


pend 


African Jaborers,. 


2 et ee eae Rd Mig ll Aes 


‘ 


. ° 
—- about 21 percent; in terms 


lof seats they will: probably have 
iwhich is far less than had been 
predicted. 


a struggle between the deGaul- 
lists and the Right-Center coali- 
tion and if deGaulle gets the active 


State (which now has two eards to 
play) a whole section of the so- 
called “independents” making up 
the Center majority will swing to- 
ward deGaulle.. They were con- 
‘cealed deGaullists anyway. This 
| struggle is overlaid with all kinds 
of factional issues, since deGaulle 
own terms. But this struggle, plus 
ithe principled opposition of the 
sizeable Communit bloc, is likely 
to make the new Assembly a pretty 
fragile affair, almost ungovernable. 
And if the Constitution is revised, 
‘and new measures taken against 
ithe Léft, there could be new elec- 


tions soon. 


* 

ONE THING I8 PLAIN. The 
workingclass has largely held firm 
for the Communists. The right- 
wing, neo-fascist sector of France 
has crystallized around deGaulle. 
And in between are the groupings 
of men who will not bar the way 
to fascism, but definitely assist its 
advance. The outlook is therefore 
ane of grim, tense,and continuing 
struggle in France, where bour- 
geois democracy is running its 


ai 
‘classic and fatal course. 


ple? What of the Socialist or Cath- 
olic workers who don’t want more 
taxes, more divisions for the army, 


| more of the grinding poverty 
‘which the Atlantic. Pact inten- 
| sifies?> To them, the Communists 


make the appeal for unity on be- 
‘half of peace and national sal- 
vation. | ; 

There was one poster which ap- 
peared late in the campaign, and 
it told the whole story. It showed 
Paris—-with the luminous cathedral 
of Notre Dame in the background. 
And the legend said: “Patis took 
2,000 years,to build—shall it be 
detroyed in a second?” That is the 
question ‘the Communists . are ‘ask- 
apgyin France. — ferjecis a8! 


- Gi ee kn 


N. a # Times, iS 


But what will happen now, is: 


backing of the Department of 


ie seeking to gain power—on his; 


‘united in an unprecedented mass 
/moyement to end police brutality 


But what of the common peo-, 


[came and rammed into his left 


‘had turned around and tcok two 


— 


the week. abroad 


(on nen eee eoreseenssenessas== by John Pittman 


French voters upset the newly-revised timetable of the war 
camp last Sunday. In balloting for a new National Assembly with 
625 deputies,-an estimated 90 percent of the 24,419,000 eligible 
voters in the 151 constituencies of metropolitan France and the 


French colonies 


made their choices of 4,100 candidates in-801 party 
Of these, incomplete returns showed 4,905,008 


voters had selected Communist Party candidates, 
making the Communists again the party receiving 
the largest number of popular votes. Closest run- 
ner-up to the Communists were the DeGaullists, 
which, received 3,614,878 votes, or nearly one and 
one-third million votes fewer. than the Commu- 
nists. Other parties: Socialists, 2,526,344; Popular 
Republicans, 2,102,993; Radical Socialists, 2,007,- 


830; Independen 


ts, Peasants and Rightists, 2,049,- 


113. These returns are.only for 17 million voters; 
complete returns are expected to shove up the 


Communist total 


LR ee votes, or several 
‘DUCLOS 


to from 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 
hundred thousand less than they 


received in the 1948 elections. 


Reviewing this report, the political bureau of the Communist: 


Party dec! 


ared that the elections were a “substantial victory, taking 


into account the fact that the previous high vote of 5,500,000 in 
1946 came in a totally different period. To Wall Street imperialism, 
the vote was a disaster. As Raymond Cartier, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Paris-Match, cabled shortly before the elections: 
“The highest placed members of the State Department . . . believe 
the French National elections to be more serious for them and 


more decisive than the MacArthur affair! 


More 


than five million (for the Communists), disaster; 
between four and. five million—serious defeat; be- 
tween three and four million—modest success; 


less than three million—victory.” 


Yet, Wall Street might get some consolation 


from the effects of the election 
imposed upon the French people. 


rigging which it 
Under the new 


electoral law, according to the incomplete returns, 


the DeGaullists will receive 112 


tional Assembly; the Communists, 103; the So- 


cialists 98; Popular Republicans, 


seats in the Na- ee: 
THOREZ 


93; Radicals, 89; Independents, 


Peasants and Rightists, 97. This means that to elect one Communist 
deputy it required 47,621 votes; one DeGaullist, 32,275 votes; one 
Socialist, 25,758 votes; one Popular Republican, 22,612; one Rad- 
ical Socialist, 22,559; one Independent-Peasant-Rightist, 21,124 


votes. 


Other. important developments abroad included the usual sen- 


sational “victories” claimed by Gen. Ridgway’s headquarters. Bitter 
warfare was raging in Korea, the Koreans were using more aerial 
power,’ the war of maneuver spread across the country, the United 


States forces were continuing to | 


inch ahead, But most interesting 


was the report that U. S. troops were clearing the 38th Parallel 
strip of all civilians. In preparation for what? . .'. 


See Whit 


ewash in 


Murder of Negro 


THE GRAND JURY pro 
was no secret that for 10 days 


ceedings were secret. But it 
, in Judge Samuel Liebowitz’s 


Brooklyn courtroom, the eye-witnesses—one after another— 


brought in the swom facts that 
proved Henry Fields Jr., Negro 
father of four small children, had 
been murdered by a Brownsville 
cop. 

Ranged on the side of justice 
wére the facts, arraigned in a 
staggering weight of evidence— 
and the people, Negro and white, 


in Brooklyn. 

Ranged against them, sweating, 
chewing cigar stubs, looking for 
loopholes, were. the polificians 
who had the job of setting up the 
whitewash for Patrolman Samuel 
Appelbaum, the 73rd _ Precinct 
Negro-hating cop who _ killed 
Fields with a single shot after a| 
minor traffic accident May 26. . 


THIS IS. HOW Fields was 
killed as William Barnes, of 1965 
Bergen St., swore to the facts: 
“On May 26, 1951, at about 
4:45 p.m. ... I saw two cars 
coming up Osborn St. toward Lib- 
erty Ave. One of the cars was a 


and shot him in the back of the 
head. 


“I saw the cop take out his gun 
and point it at the back of the 
man and then fire. I did not hear 
the cop say anything to the col- 
oréd man before he raised his gun 
and shot him. The cop was about 
15 feet away from the man when 
he shot him. 


“After the shot, the colored man 
put his hands behind his head and 
fell down in front of his car on 
his left side and lay still. ... I 
saw the cop go over to the man 
be had just shot and turn his body 
‘over with his foot. 
| “TY looked at the colored man 
lying on the ground in front of 
his car and I saw blood coming 
out of his head in the back. He 
breathed one time and din’t move 
any more.... | 

IT IS KNOWN that at least 12 
witnesses testified to those stark 
facts. But as The Worker went 
to press, the Grand Jury still had 


gray ear and the other was a police 


made no public presentment on 


car. When the gray car almost:the mufder of Henry Fields, Jr. 


got ta the corner, the police car 


fender. .. . 

“The fellow in the gray car 
(Henry Fields, Jr.) got. out of his 
car, closed his door and was look- 
ing at this front left side of his 
car. Just as this colored fellow 


or, three..steps;, this cop got out of 


| The door was still open. To 
close it against criminal white- 
wash, Bishop Reginald Barrow and 
Rev. A. D. Reeves, co-chairmen 
of the Brownsville Citizens Com- 
mittee of 1,000, appealed to all 
fair-minded citizens to wire Mayor 
Impelletteri at once urging com- 
pensation for Mrs. Alberta Fields 
‘and prosecution of the ‘cop “who 
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JUSTICE DOUGLAS’ OPINION 


(Continued from Page 3) 
the diverse creeds and cultures of 
the world. | 

There comes a time when even 
_ speech loses its constitutional im- 
» Munity. , Speech innocuous one 


year may at another time fan such 


destructive flames that it must be 
. halted in the interests of the safety 
of the Republic. That is the mean- 
ing of the clear and present dan- 
ger test. When conditions are so 


critical that there will be no time 


to avoid the evil that the speech 
threatens, it is time to call a halt. 
Otherwise, free speech which is 


the strength of the Nation will be 


the cause of its destruction. 
Yet free speech is the rule, not 


‘political force. 


nists could carry. Communism in) 
the world scene is no bogey-man; 

ut Communists as a political fac- 
tion or party in this country plain- 
ly is. Communism has been so 
thoroughly exposed, in this country 
that it has been crippled as a 
Free speech has 
destroyed it as an effective po- 
litical party. It is. inconceivable 
that those who went up and down 
this country preaching the doctrine 
of revolution which petitioners es- 
pouse would have any success. In; 
days of trouble and confusion when | 


bread lines were long, when the 


likelihood that their advocacy of Amendment is so clear that we 


the Soviet theory of revolution will 
endanger the Republic. But the 
record is silent on these facts. If 
we are to proceed on the basis of 
judicial notice, it is impossible. for 
me to say that the Communists in 
this country are so potent or so 
strategically deployed that they 
must be suppressed for their 
speech. I could not.so hold unless 
I were willing to conclude that 


the activities in recent years of 


committees of Congress, of the 
Attorney General, or labor unions, 
of state legislatures, and of Loyalty 
Boards were so futile as to leave 
the country on the edge of grave 
peril. To believe that petitioners 


such critical positions as to en- 
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Want Ellis’ 
Cartoons 


A portfolio of the powerful po- 
litical cartoons created by Fred 
Ellis, the Daily Worker’s cartoon- 
ist since it was founded 26 years 
ago, is being prepared. 

Some cartoons, however, are re- 


Page 7 


should not allow Congress to call 
a halt to free speech except in the 


extreme case of peril from the 
speech itself. The First Amend- 
ment makes confidence in the 
common sense of our people and 
in their maturity of judgment the 
great postulate of our democracy. 
Its philosophy is that violence is 
rarely, if ever, stopped by denying 
civil liberties to those advocating} * 
resort to force. The First Amend-|@uired to fill out the collection, 


ment reflects. the philosophy of|@0d Ellis is appealing to all read- 
Jefferson “that it is time enough|€ts and collectors who have orignal 
for the rightful purposes of civil, Cartoons and previous collections 
government for its officers to in- of his cartoons to send them to 
terfere when principles break out}him in care of the Daily Worker, 


into overt acts against peace and 35 E. 12th St. ; oe 
good order.” The political censor| 1m particular Ellis requires “The 


when people were starving, the 
advocates of a short-cut by revolu- 
tion might have a chance to gain 
adherents. But today there are no 
such conditions. 


‘not in despair; the people know’ 


The country is 


danger the Nation is to believe the 
incredible. It is safe to say that 
the followers of the creed of Soviet 
Communism are known to the 


FBI; that in case of war with Rus- 
sia they will be picked up over- 


has no place in our public debates. Case of Sacco and Vanzetti,” a 
collection of the cartoons made by 


Ellis during the five years of the 
campaign to free the two labor 
martyrs. He also requires any of 
the “Red Cartoons” booklets pub- 
lished in 1926, 1927, 1928, and 


‘Unless and until extgeme and ne- 


cessitous circumstances are shown 
cur‘aim should be to keep speech 
unfettered and to allow the proc- 
esses of Jaw to he invoked only 
when the provocateurs among us 


ai >| Soviet C ism; the doctrine} " . 
the exception. The eg mh . be rey “ie gy t © doc ¥ | night as were all prospective’ sab- 
constitutional must be based onjof Soviet revolution is exposed in| \.7 is Hin Vena tank af 
more than fear, on more than ai m9 ~ ugliness ye the American! yW7514d War II: int ‘tha’ invicthin a : 
sionate opposition against the| people want none of it. iy WALLKILL 
exeach. © PP are: tha o ; or E ;army of petitioners is the best Ulster County, N. Y. | Your hildren have 
dislike for ats contents. There must} is a clear and present danger that! },.,<¢ thriving of any fifth esis Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infermality ei —". Bry 
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JULY AND AUGUST—ADULTS ONLY sitters. Special facilities for infants, toc. 
; es | REASONABLE RATES 
steps and jail thesé-men for merely | 
*,* > . . . . . 
petitioners advocacy within the/speaking their creed. But in Amer- | > Wee uae aan | 
United States, But the primary|ica they are miserable merchants 
of unwanted ideas; their wares 
remain unsold, The fact that their 


consideration is the strength and 
tactical position of petitioners and/ 
their converts in this country. On| 
that there is no evidence in the 
- record. If we are to take judicial 


notice of the threat of Communists 
within the nation, it should not be 


difficult to conclude that as a po-' 
litical party they are of little con-. 


sequence. Communists in _ this 


country have never made a re- 
spectable or serious showing in any 
_ election. I would doubt that there 
is a village, let alone a city or 
county or state which the Commu- 


ideas are abhorrent does not make 


them powerful. 

The political impotence of the 
Communists in this country does 
not, of course, dispose of the prob- 
lem. Their numbers; their. posi- 
tions in industry and government; 
the extent to which they have in 
fact infiltrated the police, the 
armed services, ‘transportation, 
stevedoring, power plants, muni- 
tions works, and other critical 
places—these facts all bear on the 


3,000 DELEGATES TO ATTEND 


PEACE CONGRESS IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 4) 
shed and the abnormal in our lit- 


white, in the. fact that the most! 


monstrate the awareness of mil- 
lions of Americans that the com- 
mon effort of all sections of the 


tant it is that we know the facts 
before we act. Neither prejudice 
nor hate nor senseless -fear should 
be the basis of this solemn act. 
Free speech—the glory. of our sys- 
tem of government—should not be 
sacrificed on anything less than 
plain and objective proof of danger 
that the evil advocated is immi- 


chance of achieving their aims. 


speech.” The Constitution provides 
no exception. This does not mean, 
however, that the Nation need 
hold its hand until it is in such 


no time to protect itself from in- 
citement to revolution: Seditious 
eonduct can always be punished. 
But the command of the First 
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‘nent. On this record no one can 
say that petitioners and their con-| 
verts are in such a strategic posi-. 
tion as to have even the slightest; 


The First Amendment provides 
that “Congress shall make no law: 
. . abridging the freedom of/ 


BUCHANAN, N., Y. 
opened June 15th. 


FOLLOWERS OF THE TRAIL CAMP 


Low pre-season rates in June, 
finest food, entertainment, all sports, no tipping. Bungalows for 
rent for the season, $130.00 per couple 


PEEKSKILL STATION 
The 


weakened condition that there is}. 


For reservatiens phone Peekskill 7-4570. 
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KERS RESORT : 
KE; N.Y. 


: A WHITE LA 


THE VACATION HAVEN 
FOR FUN AND REST 
e JACK FONER, Social Director. 


® ALLAN TRESSER’S Dance Band 
® LES PINE, M. C., and Full Staff 
CHILDREN’S DAY CAMP Supervised by WALTER SEEMAN 


Lowest rates for finest accommodations 


American people, Negro  and| 
white, is necessary to achieve the 
peace and freedom all of us de- 
sire.” 


The best estimates show that of | 
the 5,000 delegates, 2,000 will be’ 
trade unionists. Some 1,500 will 
be Negro and 2,000 will be 
women. Approximately six to 
seven hundred will be members 
of national groups, and 1,500 will’ 
be youth. 


seasoned fighters against oppres- 
sion, the Negro people, are a ma- 
jor factor at all levels of the APC. 
Said Thomas Richardson, APC 
co-director: 
“The Peace Congress will de- 


Shopper's Guide 


JADE —.. 
MOUNTAIN 


_ (Air-Conditioned) 
197 SECOND AVENUF 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. —~ GR 17-9444 


© Quality Chinese Fovud @ 
Special Attention to Parties & Banquets 


——=Go the Co-op Way 


PAM eee See oc 
CARS 


Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules 
10 a.m., Friday also 7 p.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m., { p.m. and 
4:45 p.m. 1. Friedman, 635 


Make .Reservetions Now at 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 
sp a + + Pere O uteane WA 4-6600 or direct at White Lake, N.Y. 350 


OL 55-7828 = ry | 
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Classified Ads 
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APARTMENT WANTED | RESORT 


TERRA COUPLE desperately seek-|EAST HILL-FARM, Youngsville, N. be 

i we gear 232-3 Ponta i Call} Ideal vacation in the Catskills. Modern 
UL 7-7531 evenings. facilities, swim, sports, television, bon 
fires, informal dancing, excellent food. 

ROOM TO RENT $35 wecxly. Families special rates. Call 


FIPTY-FIFTH ST at 6th Ave. small com-| or write, city NI 6-1565, country Jeffer- 
fortable room off bath, shower, top sonville 74 W. Booklet. 


floor walk up. Privacy, telephone, Suit-| ~~ 
able for man. Cal] CI 8-1343. 


FOR SALE 
: (Appliances) 


UNIVERSAL WAFFLE IRON—fully, auto- 
matic, chrome, signa] light, Reg. $17.9. 
Spec. 50% off; net, $8.99. Standard 
Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 
14th sts.) GR 3-7819. i 


(Fabrics) 


CUT, fit and trim, Hquidating business. 
Excellent domestic and imported silks, 
woolens, cottons, coatings, sacrificed far 
below wholesale. Last Days! 49 E. 8th 
St., 1 flight up. Open till 6. For evening 
appointments, phone GR 3-4465 before 


9 a.m. 


* 


SEVERAL HUNDRED FAM- 
ILIES are expected to bring their| 
children to the Peace Congress, 
and special arrangements are 
being made for supervised. zoo, 
museum and playground trips. 
From Portland, Ore., will come a 
carload including a railroad, 
worker, a longshoreman and two. 
lumber workers. 


There will be miners from the 
Kentucky . coalfields, a stump 
farmer from Noxon, Mont., a Ne- 
n gro poet from Los Angeles, 


BU. 4-2988 : in. 9-3431 || Three Jewish youth choruses 
BUSSIE BROTHERS | from Detroit, Cleveland and Chi- 
MOVING AND STORAGE cago will gather here and perform 
Local and Long Distance—Expressing ||2S One. A large group of Spanish- 
We Buy and Sell New and Used || Speaking delegates will arrive from 
Furniture and Bric-A-Brac the Southwest. A “Mombo” or- 
Office: 960 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. |;Chestra and dance team is coming 
from New York. -Representatives 

from Madison, Wis., will bring 
credentials from the co-op move- 
ment. Montana will send a Pres- 


Vector Laboratories. byterian minister and a leader of 


217 THIRD AVENUE e@ GR _ 3-7686 ‘the Farmers’ Union 


eer s & | It's clear that the credentials’ 
Sales — Installation — Service }\committee of the Congress will 
_ w= |have the job of cataloguing a cross 
—— section of America, rich and di- 
verse in the many backgrounds, 
the interests, the political view- 
points to be represented here. 
The only common thread that 


will bind these delegates is their 


' UNION SQ. |! | 

OP 11 AL.& JEWELRY CO. intense desire for peace and free-j| 
147 Bourth ‘Ave; (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 ,, Gow, . their ps ndersta MEY (that, 
N. Shaffer ++Wm, Vogel — GR 7-7553 } ‘Peace is America’s Best Defense. 
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Ridgefield, Conn Phone: Ridgefield 1184 


Luxurious Accommodations on 70 Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
50 miles from N. Y. C. 


Make Reservations Now! 
in Advance 


FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
| Children with Families 
New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave 
Room 801. Phone: AL 5-6268 


———_ 


SUMMER RENTAL es 


CONEY ISLAND, three-room bungalow, 
refrig., hot water, shaded—gate enclosed 
front area, near park, $325. ES 3-3552. 


SERVICES 
LITT AUTO REPAIR 
Brafes, 


BODY AND FENDER SHOP. 
clutch, ignition. 252 W. 68th St. 3rd fi. 
TR 17-2554. Ask for Litt or Jerry. 


(Radio-TY) s 


RELIABLE Hadio and TV service, also re- 
modeling old sets with FM and 3 speed 
changers. Call AL 5-2642. 


| (Printing) 


, GALL CH 3-0663 for’ offset printing. Art- 
COUNTRY BOARD work, varityping, ecg oan 
7 ters, forms, circulars, postcards. ic 

mae 3 yo nesessigy ee Psat = service re«wonable, union shop, Lithart 
tic. ads dances. Swim, sports, fooa| Letter Service, 101 W. 2ist St. N. ¥. Cc. 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children % 
rate to 12.’ Booklet. Tel. Callicoon 


“321 J 2. 


IN QUEENS 7 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist _ 
89-08—164 84. (0 Macy’s) Jamaica 
| Open Men., Wed. Fri.. 0:30 AM. te 1 Pm 
Fues.. Thuers.. Sat. 9:30 te & — OL 8-295? 


| 


e 
pine lake lodge 
Informal resort, beautiful country, 
swimming, boating—own lake, sports, 
record library. CHILDREN: trained 
counselor, crafts program. LOW 
RATES, lower in June. Inquire 
special rates families and full season. 
special 5-duy weekend JULY 4th, $35 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y¥Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754 
Jeffersonville 212 R. 


ed 
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(Upholstery) 


SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable Furniture re- 
EMPLOYMENT paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 


: i fon. j 9-1 HYacinth 
WE NEED A MAN AND HIS WIFE to help} 20cly attention. Mornings 
us operate a farm and summer canip; S 
near Paw Paw, Michigan for union STATION WAGON TO HIRE 


members and their families. We should) . 
make available to such a couple a fine|MAN with Station Wagon, mekes daily 


und residence on a beautiful lake. trips to country. Small moving jobs. 
smidet. pleasant surroundings. The man; Passengers, reasonable, dependable. Call 
would do some farming and help us; Bob, UL 17-8143. 7 
build and keep the camp in good con- — _ 
dition, either pert Ss a" A os TRAVEL Le 
tu satisfactory ancial arrange- 2 
ont oat be worked out. The women . GIRLS ae gg on MS aectin y — oe 
would cook during the summer months ak SIS y ~ Pp. 
and on weekends. She would receive & . 

TRUCKS FOR AIRE 


salary depending on demands. To fit 
MOVING, storage; Rockaway, Long Beach, 


ooo 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


———— 


9 Day Grand Opening 
June 29 through Juy 8 


A Big July 4 Week Program 
In the Spirit of °76 


MENDY SHAIN Heads Our Staff 
with CHARLES & BETTY RILEY 
Norbet Horowitz, Edith Segal 
Herb Kruckman plus Band Leader 
Murray Lane... and lots more 


$40-$55 per week 


and NO TIPPING 


— 


OFFICIAL [WO OPTICIANS 
fave your eyes 
examined ey a 


competent cult 
M.D. 


] 


‘into this job a couple would have to be 
sympathetic to the principles of union- 
i ism Pooks willing Be pi hgh —_— Low rates. Call JE 6-8000. Ed Wendell. 
F + ; dren’! 7, of all ‘and creeds, Writ .quall-|. nt gees : val 
| ee “2 we : ee eT ty’ . pcatt s and other particulars, to" Lap a to THE COU TRY, .weekends qnly. 
‘1 Union Sq. W., NY. 3; ° NY. AL’ 5-6283| I] § Réom' 1794,’ 37 8. Ashland Avenue, ons-[ aif any ‘time. G ‘pick-up t 
— ~ ae i » SPBO, TD ves Sees Cece eee se ee ee g@CAll GE Be F601. vs cmacovesne seangaeres 
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FARMERS BACK PEACE MOVE 


FARMINGDALE: — New Jer- | Federated Egg Producers Associa- 
sey’s egg farmers are thinking of tion (FEPCO) which voted at a 


) ' general membership meeting to 
ong gee agri ig their ac- support the Johnson resolution. 
ons to their thoughts. 


Women for Peace of Monmouth 
The FLF Feed Cooperative, af-| County, a broad organization in 
filiated to the Farmers Union, has 


the farm-shore area, is backing 
endorsed Sen. Johnson's peace res-}the Chicago peace conference. 
olution and voted to send twa 


Chapters “in Asbury Party, Lake- 
observers to the American Peo-; wook and Toms River have voted | 
ple’s Peace Congress in Chicago. {to send delegates. So has the, 

Similar action was taken at|Cliffwood chapter of the Progres-| 
Toms River by the New Jersey'sive Party. 
a2 | 


NEWARK.—District 4 of the United Electrical Work- 
ers of America, representing 40,000 workers in the New 


Jersey industrial area, this week assailed the Smith thought- 

_ : — control Act and its use by the Su- 
;preme Court to scuttle the First 
Amendment to: the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. The council called on its 
40,000 members to “join the 
fight to: have the Smith Act and 
the convictions under. it revoked.” 
The statement adopted by the 
district council and released by its 
president, James MacLeish, said: 
“If individuals can be convicted 
for what they think and say on 
political issues, how long can the 
trade union movement remain 
free to fight against the wage 
freeze, against high prices and 
taxes, against war?” 


The UE Council declared the 
dissenting opinions of Supreme 
Court Justices Black and Douglas, 
opposing the frameup of the 11 
Communist leaders framed under 
the Smith Act, “exposed the real 
danger which confronts the labor 
movement and the American peo- 
ple. The danger is that in the 
name of protecting democracy, 
democracy will be wiped out.” 


Previous Supreme Court deci- 
sions upholding human. slavery 


2g. 
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Horner Verdict Rocks Trenton 


SIX NEGROES SENTENCED TO DEATH IN MURDER OF STOREREEPER 


By Jo Michaels a ve 
TRENTON.—Has New Jersey spawned another Scottsboro case: 
through’ this-capital’city with the decision that six men, all of them Negroes, must die for the robbery dol - 
H . Execution was set by Common Pleas Judge Charles P. Hutchinson for the week of Sept. 19—barely Six weens 
cata ~ ___ _- -— ——- 3 after the verdict of “guilty” brought in by an all-white jury. The sentence represents 

| ‘the largest single mass execution in the history of New Jersey. Trentonians, who waited 


That is the question running like wildfire 
-murder of William 


THIS IS THE HEADLINE in the New Jersey Worker—the first paper to expose the Trenton 
Six frameup as a “Northern Scottsboro”—that started the fight in August, 1948, which last week smashed 
the frameup and freed four of the six innocent Trenton Negroes. Below, Mrs. Bessie Mitchell and her 
mother, Mrs. Emma English, rejoiced at the victory won by the Civil Rights Congress in August, 1949, 
when the N. J. Supreme Court upset the first framéup death verdict. Now Mrs. Mitchell, who opened 
the Trenton Six frameup to the world, starts the fight to free the remaining two of the six framed Ne- 


groes—her brother, Collis English, and Ralph Cooper. 


| 


Big Jersey Union 
Raps Gag-Law Raids 


and child labor have been over- 
turned by pressure of the people, 
the UE Council pointed out. 


tee of the New Jersey Communist 
Party this week hailed the acquit- 
tal of four of the Trenton Six as 
“a tremendous victory for the peo- 


this frameup against the Negro 
people must now be completed 
with the fight to free Collis English 
and Ralph Cooper, whe remain 
victims of this vicious denial of 
justice.” 
Martha Stone, chairman, 

Charles Nusser, secretary said: 


“If it had not been for the fight 
launched by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress and other progressives, in- 
cluding the Communists, three 
years ago, all six of the men—in- 
cluding the four now free—would 
have been electrocuted by the 
State of New Jersey. 

“This case was a frame-up from 
the beginning. The six innocent 
men should never have been 
brought to trial in the first place. 
The state of New Jersey stands 
indicted as the perpetrators of this 
frame-up. Prosecutor Volpe’s role 
has been a disgraceful one—in 
direct contradiction to his sworn 


and 


Free Last 


New Jersey Communists Hail 
Victory in Freedom of Four 


NEWARK.-—The state commit- duty to serve the ends of justice. 


Governor Driscoll, the great ‘de- 
fender’ of civil rights, who s pok ef 


lout at length on the trials that 


| 
| 


, 


have taken place in the People’s 
Democracies in Europe, remained 


ple” and said: “The smashing of |silent about this vicious frame-up 


right here in New Jersey. | 

“The State, in developing this 
frame-up in the court room, linked 
all six-men together. Each played 
a specific role in the crime, ac- 
cording to the State. They were 
all linked together and all guilty 
according td the trude frame-u 
developed by the Prosecutor's of- 
fice. The freeing of any of the 
men actually smashes completely 
the case against all six. The con- 
viction of English and Cooper 
means that two of the six are still 
victims of a frame-up. ° 

“A victory has been won—four 
men are free and all six are still 
alive. But a great job remains to 
be done—the winning of freedom 
for the two victims of jimcrow 
justice. All decent people should 
consecrate themselves to this task. 
Governor Driscoll should be de- 
luged with letters and telegrams 
demanding freedom for English 
and Cooper and removal of Volpe 
as Prosecutor.” 


Two oft Tienton 6 Victims 


TRENTON.—Attorneys, relatives and frineds of Collis English and Ralph Cooper, 
the two Trenton Six defendants who were sentenced to life sentences, this week ex- 
pressed confidence that the two men will win their freedom. James Imbrie, a leader of 


NEWARK.—A 30-day _ three- 
point campaign to free Collis 
English and Ralph Cooper, the 
two remaining victims in the Tren- 
ton Six frameup, was initiated this 


‘week by the Civil Rights Cengress. 

Declaring that the “millions of 
| Negro and white Americans whose 
imass protest freed four of the Tren- 


the Princeton Committee to Free> 
the Trenton Six, declared, just as|(to defend English, Cooper and|sister of Collis English, reiterated 


the verdict was rendered, that he! James Thorpe in the trial just)her belief in her brother’s inno- 
was sure that “they can be acauit- ended) and raised $22,000,” Im-|c¢ence and said of both jailed de- 
ted.” Imbrie said the freedom of brie told reporters. “An apneal'fendants: “They shall’ not rot in 
four of the six defendants hit at | now would require four times that | jail. I ‘will keep on fighting just 
the heart of Prosecutor Mario/amount.” Imbrie pointed out that) as I fought before until Ralph and 
Volpe’s-case against the men. “I the printed record alone will cost!Collis are home, too.” 

feel that the situation regarding/ 532,000 plus the expenses for a; It was due mainly to the untir- 
the ‘confessions’ is one that reflects brief and other needs.” ‘ing efforts of Mrs. Mitchell, who 
on the whole police department J. ogee g i x associate| brought the gigi eo girl Congress 
bie a -y ;COUNnS€: Tor jonn McKenzie and) into_the case m , the convic- 
and the City of Trenton,” he said. Horace Wilson, two of the freed|tions and death sentences given 


the New Jersey courts to win free- 
dom” for English and Cooper, 
given life sentences, the CRC pro- 
posed: 

® Resolutions and wires to New 
Jersey Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll de- 
manding that he order the freedom 


One of the obstacles to the im-' of English and Cooper and_ the 


i 
! 


mediate legal work for Cooper 

and English, Imbrie said, was the 

high costs attached to getting a 

printed trial record. | 

NEED $100,000 | 
“We undertook to raise $25,001 


men, said after the men were 
fred, “I arn sure that the NAACP 
and my co-counsel will support 
attorney Pellettieri and the Prince 
ton Committee in any further 
moves in behalf of Collis English 
#ad Ralph Cooper.” 

Mrs. Bessie’ English Mitchell, 


the six in 1948 were set aside after 
an appeal backed by world-wide 
protests, _ 

“American justice jis still on 
trial,” Mrs. Mitchell warned, “and 
until that injustice against my 
people stops, we have just begun 


to fight.” | 


indictment of Prosecutor Volpe 
and all racist officials who ploted 


and tried to uphold the frameup.” 


e All-out financial support for 
the costly legal appeal which 
must be prepared within 30 days. 


we 


® Letters and wires to English 


ton Six cannot rely completely on. 


: 


CRC MAPS 30-DAY CAMPAIGN 


and Cooper at Mercer County 
Jail, Trenton, N. J., or to the state 
prison when they are. transferred, 
pledging individual and _ group 
support. 

Negro and progressive white or- 
ganizations, trade unions, churches 
and individuals were urged to back 
the campaign by Lewis Moroze, 
CRS state leader. 

Cooper and English, the CRC 
said, were given life terms “for 
a crime which the jury ruled never 
occurred.” According to the now- 
discredited state’s version of the 
crime, the two frameup victims 
who were alleged to have wielded 
the murder weapon, were ac- 
quitted. 

The CRC charged that only be- 
cause Judge Smalley “wanted to 
save state and. Trenton officialse 
from prosecution and jailing for 
their vicious frameup were Cooper 
and English’s repudiated contes- 
sions allowed as evidence.” 


ii. 
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_ THE ELECTION OUTLOOK 


Peace, Prices, Taxes Main Issues, 
Progressive Party Petitioners Find | 


x Augusta Strong 

PHILADELPHIA. —The successful completion of the Progressive Party campaign 
to win a place.on the ballot for the year 1951 is an important development. The Progres- 
sive Party was faced with the tremendous task of collecting 10,000 signatures of registered 
voters on nominating petitions 
from May 25 to June 11, in order 
4 run candidates for city-wide of- 
ICe, 


1949, -for example—because of the yegistered- Republicans and Dem- 
intensified harassment of progres-|ocrats, Some had heard of the 
sives, no one could feel that sah Progressive Party and could recall 
success of this years campaign was/ the Wallace and Rainey campaigns 
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Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, 
office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 


Vol. XVI, No. 25 <p 26 June 24, 1951 
In 3 Sections, Section | 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents, 


at the post 
3, 1879 


By contrast, candidates who 
wished to run in the Démocratic 
or Republican primaries for City 
Council had to obtain only 100 
signatures. In even further con- 
trast, candidates running within a 
specific district for office in either 
of the old parties were required 
to file only 10 signatures to get 
their names on the ballot. 


guaranteed in advance. 

* 
PROGRESSIVES WHO e- 
gaged in the campaign were en- 
couraged and stimulated by the 
warm and interested public re- 
sponse to their appeal. 

“We were faced with a situa- 
tion we couldn’t solve ourselves. 


Though the Progressive Party We went to the people, and the 
has conducted petition ‘campaigns people helped solve it,” explained 
here with good results in previous} Henry Beitscher, Philadelphia di- 
years—obtaining 60,000 signatures rector of the Progressive Party. 
on a PTC fare rise petition in| Most of those who signed were 


_ MARTIN BACKS VOTE 


ON JOHNSON PLAN 


Women Urge Phila. Demos — 
To Endorse Peace Resolution 


PHILADELPHIA. —Mounting pressure from Pennsylvania citizens has evoked a 
pledge from Sen. Edward Martin (R-Pa) to assist in having the Johnson Korea peace reso- 


lution “reported to the floor of the Senate so that, after full debate, final'action may 


jyoung Philadelphians, and it is 
certainly time that our city leaders 
be and the City Executive Committee 
of the Democratic Party speak out 


taken on the measure.’ 
Reversing his previous non-com- assist Senator Johnson in having 


mittal stand on the resolution (S.|the Resolution reported to the floor 
140) submitted by Sen. Edwin C. | ‘of the Senate so that, after full | 
Johnson (D- Col) urging an end to debate, final action may be taken | 
fighting in Korea, Sen. Martin de-|on the measure.” 
clared in a letter to a constituent: | * 
“I am sure we are all interested; MEANWHILE, a_ group of 
in bringing the war in ‘Korea to|Philadelphia women fighters for 
“a immediate end, and to obtain;peace called upon the Democratic | 


an honorable séttlement of all dis-|City Executive Committee to “act |! 
this month of June 1951 to;jnot only in the halls of Congress, 


putes so as to bring about per- ‘in 
manent peace in the Far East. imemorialize the first anniversary | 

“This resolution is still pending |of the Korean War by demanding 
in the Senate Foreign Relations that there not be a second year 
Committee. May I assure you that of war and by endorsing the Ko- 
I shall do everything possible to rean armistice resolution support- 


to end this tragedy. 


“As long as the Korean war 


continues, there is growing danger 
resolution submitted to the office!ihat it may edie iden Rt 


of Democratic City Chairman) ‘World War, an atomic war of de- 
James Finnegan, the women de-| struction. We of Philadelphia know 


clared: th 
“We feel because of the nature | at our city would be one of the 


and importance of this resolution, | 
it is essential that it be supported, 


ed by Democratic Senators John- 
son, Magnuson, and Butler.” 
In a statement on the Johnson 


“Even our children have been 
(Continued on Page 8) 


first targets of A-bomb retaliation.’ 


| 


of 1948. The majority who signed 

responded to the right of inde- 

— candidates to run for pub- 
ic office. 


The signérs were workingclass 
and Negro people in most in- 
stances—groups denied representa- 
tion when candidates are chosen 
by the regular parties. 

Approximately one-third of the 
total] signatures were the result of 
canvassing in Kensington among 
hosiery, textile, electrical, and auto 
worker, many of whom knew of 
the PP’s role in fighting the trolley 
fare rise, welfare budget cuts, and 
other local issues. 


Another third of the signatures 
came from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District where the movement 
to send a Negro to Congress from 
the area has had wide support. 
Similarly, another large percentage 
of signers came from the Negro 
neighborhoods of West Philadel- 


phia. 
* 


CANVASSERS found a ready 
interest in issues. Voters were con- 
cerned with these major problems: 
the increasing tax burden; the in- 
flated prices of food and necessi- 
ties; the exorbitant trolley and bus 
fare: the lack of adequate Negro 
representation in public office; the 
continuing war in Korea and the 
danger of spreading the war. 

To the Progressive Party which 
has thus far issued only a draft 
electoral program for 1951, the 
canvass has provided an invalu- 
able insight into what the people 
really want. 

It was revealed, for example, 
that points in the PP program 
favoring the reduction of PTC 
fares, opposing one-man _ trolley 
operation, and asking the repeal of 
the Philadelphia wage tax were 
~| received with universal enthusiasm. 

These attitudes which the Pro- 
gressive Party regards as a grow- 
ing and in some ways, conscious 
resistance to the effects of war 
economy will undoubtedly be re- 
flected in their final 1951 program 
and in their work in the coming 
months. 

PP canvassers reported another 
important fact—that the terror_and 
redbaiting campaigns of the Ad- 
ministration and the press and ra- 
dio have failed to frighten people 

(Continued on Page 8) 


‘but in municipal governmental |“ 
circles as well. 

“The Korean war has taken a 
casualty toll of almost 70,000 of 
our youth, including scores of 


——— 


Phila; Leaders Hit Court 
Decision on I] Communists 


PHILADELPHIA. Trade| Also, Thomas F. Delaney, sec- 
union, religious and civic leaders ;etary, United Electrical Workers, 
in. this area are joining the grow- |p ictrict Council 1; David Davis, 
ing list of prominent Phladelphians Sievsthisece aplok UE Local 155: 


who are calling for a review of the | 
Supreme Court’s decision convict- ‘Frank Brownstone, director, Dis- 
‘trict 2, International. FP ur and 


the 11 Communist leaders and 
Leather Workers Union; James E. | 


upholding the Smith Act. 
According to J. S. Zucker, or- Pasquay, secretary-treasurer, Loca] 
30, International Fur Workers; Ed- 


ganizational director of the Penn- 
sylvania Civil Rights Congress, | ward Incollingo, business agent, 


ese leaders include: 

Rev. Kenneth Ripley Forbes, 
Rev. Leonard B. Rasmusson, rec- 
‘tor of the Church of the Atone- 


man, manager, Local 53, Fur 
Workers; and Edward Drill, sec- 
retary, Local 587, Brotherhood of 


Local 30, Fur Workers, Ike Freed- | 


_ ment, Dr. David Budin. ' Painters, AFL. 


In an amicus curiae statement, 
addressed to the Supreme Court, 
trade union leaders ‘said, * 
that the decision is a forerunner of ' 
further blows against the trade 
unions. 7 

Charging that the decision deals, 
a death blow to trial by jury, the 
trade unionists said, “Labor cher- 
ishes the right to a jury trial wisely 
granted by the framers of our 
Constitution. Any decision which | 
restricts that right is a menace to| 
the labor movement.” % 


candidates,” 


ce 


PTC fares. 


ernment in Philadelphia.” 
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Progressive File 
1,000 Petitions 


jetntona —More than 11,000 Philadelphians signed 
petitions to place Alice F. Liveright and John L. Holton, Progres- | 
sive Party candidates for City Council-at-Large in Philadelphia on 
the ballot, Henry Beitscher, City Director of the Party, announced 
last week. A Progressive Party delegation headed by. Beitscher filed 
the foot-high sheaf of petitions at City Hall. : 

“The response of Philadelphia citizens to Progressive Party 
Beitscher said, “was overwhelming. 
parent very early in the campaign that Philadelphians are seeking 
a way to express their independence of the two old party. machines. 
If the legislature had not cut short the period for circulating peti- 
tions, we could easily. have filed double the number. 
persons visited expressed their support for our candidates with their 
program for wage tax repeal, an end to police terror and reduced 


It became ap- 


Hundreds of 


“Our candidates pledged thimialves’ to carry forward this pro- 
gram through to election day in November. We earnestly solicit. 
| the support of all Philadelphians in the building of an independent 
political party which through its. vote in November can bring the 
force of the people to bear for a clean, honest and progressive guv- 
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slovaxia’s nationalized industries and the cooperative movement. All the peoples democracies had 
al exhibits this year, as did many private firms from England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Egypt, 
! The fair showed the technical help being given the peo- 
p-es democracies by the Soviet Union as well as the achievements of these countries in furthering 
peace and the welfare of their people. The fair was attended by 1,400,000 people. 


2 
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of ¢3 
Ita'y, Pakistan, Switzerland and 


Nigeria. 


shows part of the exhibit grounds. 


1ents of Czecho- 


The photo 


French CP Remains as 
Country's Biggest Party © 


By Joseph Starobin 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS have shown that it’s possible to finagle electoral laws, 
and cheat the voters—but whether it’s possible to govern a new Assembly or lead the, 


French working people to war is another story. Edward Morrow, in the N. Y. Times, is! 


reported here to have written that 
one result of the elections should 
be the formation of a “good 
twenty-five divisions’ for the At- 
lJantic Pact. Yes, the divisions may 
be formed. But will they fight? 

_ The three Center parties appear 
to have returned to power, but 
only if they pay hostage to what 
is called here the “fourth ftorce’— 
which is the classic Right led bv 
the old -Munichmen:such as Paul 
Reynaud and Edouard Daladier, 
who in turn will only be biding 
their time before coming to some 
kind of deal with General Charles 


deGaulle. 


But the Center—composed of | 


the Socialists, the Radical bloc, 
and the Catholic Republicans 
(MRP)—will have a minority of 
more than 311 in the new Assem- 


bly of 627 deputies only thanks to. 


a plain and simple -electorial fraud. 
This was the abolition of propor- 
tional representation in all depart- 
ments except the two of Greater 
Paris and a few overseas areas. 
That is, the alliance of he Centér 
and sometimes the Rightist parties 
worked out in such a way that if 
their combined lists got 51 percent 
of the votes, they divided all. the 
seats, Only where the combined 
lists failed to get this 51 percent 
did proportional 
prevail. 
- 
IN THIS FASHION, a string: of 
minority parties succeeded in one- 
third of the electoral areas in walk- 
ing away with all the seats—dis- 
franchising millions of the opposi- 
tion. Even so, the Socialists and 
Radicals only managed to hold 
the’r votes, while the Catholic Re- 
publicans lost heavily. It was only 
through the alliance with the 
fourth group—the so-called inde- 
pe “‘ents—that a majority of seats 


representation | 


in the Assembly will be main- 
|tained. Nobody in France could 
‘defend such a trickery by logic or 
justice. But it goes by the name of 
“democracy” nevertheless. 
* 

| BUT ON BALANCE, the Com- 
‘munist showing was impressive, 
very impressive. They will prob- 
ably retain their standing as the 
largest single party in the coun- 
try. It-must be recalled that the 
present atmosphere is very differ- 
‘ent from 1946 when Maurice 
Thorez was vice-premier and when 
the dreams of a really new demo-| 
‘cratic and progressive France were 
still young and fresh. | 


Moreover, these five million 
votes represent something a bit 
different than the Italian Left 
bloc. Each vote was a vote for 
the Communist Party, not a So- 
cialist-Communist coalition. Each 
vote was a defi to the intense prop- 
aganda both from the powerful 
French ruling class and its Wall 
Street mentors. Each person who 
voted Communist knew he or she 
was, voting for a Party which the 
new Rightist government may try 
to outlaw in a few months. 

By percentage, it appears the 
Communists will have 26 percent 
with 28.6 t in 1946. In 
‘terms of what they represent of 
‘of course, these are the votes of| 
the men and women who do the} 
work in France and without whom | 
it is not going to be possible to 
make war. And they will not 


make war. 
* 


AS FOR THE DEGAULLIST 
RPF, it did not by any means en- 
jdy a popular sweep. In fact, it got 
‘fewer votes than in the municipal 
elections of 1947. (It did not exist| 
as a party in 1946). In terms of. 
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South African Workers Flogged to 
Make Them Work Harder 


JOHANNESBURG (ALN).—Willem Peters, a white South 
A‘rican farm foreman, disclosed at the trial of his employer, Max 
“n, that he was given specific instructions to beat African 
lo. orers to make them work fastez. 
Transvaal province. On one farm there were between 70 and 80 
workers whom Peters beat cn Mann’s orders. 
mstructions to native feremen, some ef whom carried whips gnd 
Peters himself had a whip -which he carried | 


N 


_ Strips of car tires. 
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Mann owns two farms in 


Mann gave similar 


African laborers... 
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percentages, the deGuallists were 
running about 21 percent; in terms, 
of seais they will probably have 
close to 120 on their own line, 
which is far less than had been 
predicted. 

But what will happen now, is; 
a struggle between the deGaul- 
lists and the Right-Center coali- 
tion and if deGaulle gets the active 
backing of the Department of 
tate (which now has two cards to 
play) a whole section of the so- 
called “independents” making up 
the Center majority will swing to- 
ward deGaulle. . They were con- 
cealed deGaullists anyway. This 
struggle is overlaid with all kinds 
of factional issues, since deGaulle 
is seeking to gain power—on his 
own terms. But this struggle,. plus 
the principled opposition of the 
sizeable Communit bloc, is likely 
to make the new Assembly a pretty 
fragile affair, almost ungovernable. 
And if the Constitution is revised, 
and new measures taken against 
the Left, there could be new elec- 
tions soon. 


Pr) 


* 


ONE THING IS PLAIN. The 
workingclass has largely held firm 
for the Communists. The right- 
wing, neo-fascist sector of France 
bas crystallized around deGaulle. | 
And in between are the groupings 
of men who will not bar the way 
to fascism, but definitely assist its; 
advance. The outlook is therefore 
one of grim, tense, and continuing} 
struggle in France, where bour- 
geois democracy is running its 
classic and fatal course. | 

But what of the common peo-, 
ple? What of the Socialist or Cath-| 
olic workers who don't want more 
taxes, more divisions for the army, 
more of the grinding | poverty 
which the Atlantic Pact inten- 
sifies? To them, the Communists 
make the appeal for unity on be- 
half of peace and national sal- 
vation. 

There was one poster which ap- 
peared late in the eampaign, and 
it told the whole story. It showed 
Paris—-with the luminous cathedral} 
of Notre Dame in the background. 
And the legend said: “Paris ‘took 
2,000 years to build—shall it be 
detroyed ina second?” That is the} 
question the Communists are ask- 
ing in France. A? in 
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‘strip. of all civilians: In preparation for what?” 
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the week abro 


| (oo once eenennneeneeenesana by John Pittman 


French voters upset the newly-revised timetable of the war 
camp last Sunday. In balloting for a new National Assembly with 
625 deputies, an estimated 90 percent of the 24,419,000 eligible 
voters in the 151 constituencies of metropolitan France and the 
French colonies made their choices of 4,100 candidates in 801 party 
: Of these, incomplete returns showed 4,905,008 
voters had selected Communist Party candidates, 
making the Communists again the party receiving 
the largest number of popular votes. Closest run- 
ner-up to the Communists were the DeGaullists, 
which received 3,614,878 votes, or nearly one and 

“*-& one-third million votes fewer than the Commu- 
afm nists. Other parties: Socialists, 2,526,344; Popular 
a Republicans, 2,102,993; Radical Socialists, 2,007,- 
830; Independents, Peasants and Rightists, 2,049,- 
113. These returns are only for 17 million voters; 
complete returns are expected to shove up the 
Communist total to from 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 
votes, or several hundred thousand less than they 

—" received in the 1948 elections. 

Reviewing this report, the political’ bureau of the Communist 
Party declared that the elections were a “substantial victory, taking 
into account the fact that the previous high vote of 5,500,000 in 
1946 came in a totally different period. To Wall Street imperialism, 
the vote was a disaster. As Raymond Cartier, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Paris-Match, cabled shortly before the elections: 
“The highest placed members of the State Department . . . believe 
the French National elections to be more serious for them and 
more decisive than the MacArthur affair! More go... og 
than five million (for the Communists), disaster; 4 , 
between four and five million—serious defeat; be- ° 
tween three and four million—modest success; ‘ 
less than three million—victory.” 


Yet, Wall Street might get some consolation 
from the effects of the election rigging which it 
imposed upon the French people. Under the new 
electoral law, according to the incomplete returns, 


the DeGaullists will receive 112 seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly; the Communists, 103; the So- 
cialists 98; Popular Republicans, 93; Radicals, 89; Indepéndents, 
Peasants and Rightists, 97, This means that to elect one Communist 
deputy it required 47,621 votes; one DeGaullist, 32,275 votes; one 
Socialist, 25,758 votes; one Popular Republican, 22,612; one Rad- 
ical Socialist, 22,559; one Independent-Peasant-Rightist, 21,124 
votes. 


CONFERENCE TO END CONFERENCES? 


In Paris, where the four deputy foreign ministers of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and the Soviet Union continued their 
three month-long discussions on an agenda for a Four Power For- 
eign Ministers meeting, the war camp moved again to sabotage 
the conference and “blame it on the Russians.” Carrying out a 
pre-conceived strategy to delay the Foreign Ministers’ meeting long 
enough to complete preparations for aggression under cover of the 
Paris discussions, and then to scuttle the entire conference, the Tru- 
man Government and its satellites proposed that the Foreign Min- 
isters meet on items on which the deputies have already agreed. 
hese- do not include the questions of a reduction of armaments 
2 se by the Four Powers from their present level, and 
B= of the Atlantic Pact and the network ef United 
States war bases in Europe. These questions 
Washington refuses to discuss, or even to allow 
on.the agenda as items on which the deputies 

were unable to. agree. 


Consequently, Soviet representative A. A. 
Gromyko was forced to say that he believed the 
war camps proposal would be inacceptable. A 
similar proposal earlier had brought this Soviet 
response: “The Soviet Government considers that 
a frank discussion of the question concerning American military 


bases and the Atlantic Pact, which was the main cause of the wors- 
ening of relations between the USSR and the three Powers, would 
considerably relieve the tense atmosphere in Europe and facilitate 
the work of the conference of the Council of Foreign Ministers.” 


But apparently Wall Street and Washington have decided to 
keep such a discussion away from the peoples at all costs—even if 
they have to use the Paris conference to end all:further' conferences, 
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and blame it on the Soviet Union. 


IRAN OIL DEAL FOR A JAPAN TREATY 


Efforts of U. S.. Ambassador Henry Grady in Iran and John 
Foster Dulles in London added up to a Truman-Attlee deal by which 
Washington interceded in Iran in behalf of ‘the manenne 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Britain would 
agree to back the Truman Government's pro- 
posed separate “peace treaty” with Japan. In 
Iran, the British were already dickering with | 
the Government, offering a paltry 10 million 
‘pounds in a mové to make Iran's nationaliza- 
tion of its own oil resources a paper transac- 
tion only. In London, Dulles got the British to 
agree to waive the question of whether the 
Chinese People’s Republic or Chiang Kai-shek 
should have a voice in the “treaty.” The British as pearl ance 
will let the “sovereign” government of Japan — 
decide after the treaty is ratified. Does anyone doubt whom 
Yoshida gang of militarists will choose to deal with? 


PROPAGANDA, ETC, 


Other important developments abroad included thé usual sen- 
sational “victories” claimed by Gen. Ridgway’s headquarters. Bitter 
warfare was raging in Korea, the Koreans were using more aerial 
power, the war of maneuver spread across the country, the United 
States forces. were continuing to inch ahead. But most interestin 
was the report that ‘U.S. troops were clearing the 38th Paralle 
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_.°Must Die Because They Are 


ally on July 1, 1949: “It would 


e fou 


freedom in their trial. They are (left to right): McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie, Horace Wilson 
and James Thorpe. Their two fellow defendants still to be freed are Ralph Cooper and Collis English. 


| The Worker Pioneered 


In Fight for Trenton 6 | 


By Abner W. Berry 


THE-FREEING OF FOUR of the Trenton Six 


defendants last week was the climax 


of a long, hard fight that began on Aug. 9, 1948, when an all-white jury declared the men 
“guilty,’ and Judge Charles Hutchinson sentenced them to death. Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, 


whose brother, Collis English, was 
one of the defendants, cried out 
‘on that muggy night in the hot 


court, “Kill me, too! There's noth- |: 


ing left in this country! You've 
taken everything we ever had!” 

Mrs. Mitchell regained her com- 
posure later and set about the job 
of reversing the frameup of her 
brother and his co-defendants. A 
month later, she told a reporter: 
“Im going to search all over this 
country for justice. I'm not going 
tc let my brother die for something 
he didn’t do.” 

* 

BOTH STATEMENTS of Mrs. 
Mitchell were carried exclusively 
in The Worker. And this was not 
due to some accidental presence of 
a reporter-The Worker remained 
at Mrs. Mitchell’s side in the fight 
to free the Trenton Six. In the 


Aug. 15, 1948 Jersey Edition of 
The Worker, the reporter, 
Michaels, asked her readers about 


the Trenton Six case: “Has New, 
Jersey spawned another Scottsboro 
artificially over-priced short supplies. 


' The Worker on Sept. 19, 1948, | tee canceled the remaining two of— 
an interview with Mrs.’ 


case?” 


ran 


Jo 


than that just performed by that 
organization and its able attorney. 


“It is becoming more clear each 
day that what the Attorney Gen- 
eral means by loyalty—just as what 
the President means by loyalty—is 
agreement with Tom Clark and 
Harry S. Truman.” 

| There is no doubting the fact 
ithat The Worker, the Communists 
‘eho supported the position of The 
Worker, and the Civil Rights Con- 
| gress, all of whom answered Mrs. 


way for the partial victory in the 
Trenton Six case. But as long as 
the two men—Collis English and 
Ralph Cooper—are held as _host- 
ages by Volpe and the State of 
New Jersey the fight is not over. 

Mrs. Mitchell has said after the 
sentencing of her brother to life- 
time in prison: “Until injustice 
against my people is ended—we 
have just begun to fight.” 

And in that spirit the fight to 


Mitchell’s cry, for justice, paved the, 
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By John F. Norman : 


brought in the sworn facis ti. 


father of four small children, hac 
been murdered by a Brownsvill< 
cop. 

Ranged on the side of justice 
were the facts, arraigned in a 
staggering weight of evidence— 
and the people, Negro and white, 
united in an unprecedented ‘mass 
movement to end police brutality 
in Brooklyn. 

Ranged against them, sweating, 
chewing cigar stubs, looking for 
loopholes, were the __ politicians 
who had the job of setting up the 
whitewash for Patrolman Samuel 
Appelbaum, the 73rd _ Precinct 
Negro-hating cop _who_ killed 
Fields with a single shot after a 
minor trafic accident May 26. 


They had tipped their hand less 
than a day after Fields was mur- 
dered, when Assistant District At- 
torney Louis Andreozzi told the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune the not-yet- 
opened Grand Jury investigation 
“will bring the complete story oi 


ithe shooting into the open and 


a verdict of justifiable homicide 
will clear Patrolman Applebaum.” 


* 


FOR DAYS, rumors had been 
seeping out of the Kings County 


| 


wee 


free the Trenton Two goes on. 


Open Drive for . 
Real Pric2 Controls 


WHILE CONGRESS WAS WORKING hand in glove with the big packers this 


k to keep meat prices at record high levels, housewives were keeping hands off the 
By a vote of 12 to 11, the House Banking Commit- 


the three price rollbacks scheduled 


Mitchell, written by the same re-|by the Office of Price Stabilization 
_ porter, in which the entire frame-|tg which the packers and large 


up was exposed. Following the 
untiring spade-work done for the 
defendants by Mrs. Mitchell and 
publicized by The Worker, the 
. Civil Rights Congress was brought 


into the case. The men, scheduled | 


to die on Sept. 19, 1948, were 
literally. snatched from the electric 
chair, although the CRC could not 
force Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe 


cattle raisers are objecting. The 
present meat “shortage” is nothing 
else than a scheme by the meat 
industry to break even the weak 
government ceilings. 
OPS plan three rollbacks in beef 
prices were supposed to save the 
consumer 10 cents a pound by 
October. 


The first of three rollbacks went 


to move them from the prison 
death cells. | | 
* 

BY THE TIME in July, 1949, 
- when the case reached the State 
Supreme Court on appeal, it was 
known as “The Jersey Scottsboro 
Case.” In the meantime, the pro- 
sive weekly National Guardian 

d publicized the case and ex- 
sed the fact that all evidence’! 
pointed to the defendants’ inno- 
cence. A dispatch by the -Guard- 
ian poe, William Rueben, in 
. Reynold’s News in England ap- 
peared under the headline, “They 


Black.” United Press picked it up 
and overnight the Trenton Six case 
. became known for the first -time 
to millions in the United States. 
U Mrs. Mitchell, The 
Worker, the Civil Rights Congress 
and its supporters, fell the respon- 
- gibility for the original steps in' 
defending the rights of the six 
Negro victims of “Jersey Justice.” 
Of the Civil Rights Congress, 
The Daily Compass wrote editori- 


jinto effect May 19, with the other 
'two slated for Aug. 1 and Oct. 1. 


The House body voted into the 
new defense production bill which 
expires at the end of this. month 
that “no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any agri- 
cultural commodity below 90 per- 
centum of that received (by grade) 
by producers on May 19, 1951.” 
‘In plain English, it means no roll- 
backs and_ continued~ spiraling 


prices, 
* 


RECEIPTS OF DRESSED 
BEEF in New York’s wholesale 
market this week were less than 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


However, they were in ample sup- 
ply, despite packers’ schemes, be- 
cause housewives were shunnin 
beef at present prices. Packers’ h 
hoped that the “shortage” would 
force prices to break out of their 


_ be. difficult te find a greater ser- 
vice to. the, true ends of democracy 


‘ceilings and into black .markets, 
thereby making complete. mockery 


pe 
Under the in the 1950-51 period as estimated | 


by the Department of Agriculture | 
was a record $68.54. - After the 


half of normal, according to the! 


of price stabilization. 


the New York Tenant, Welfare 
tempt to destroy all controls.” 


r head of cattle to cattle feeders 


Office of Price Control was de- 
stroyed in 1946 with Congressional 
and Presidential aid, to the great 
satisfaction of the National Asso- 


the recent rollback of May 22, the 


The attack on the beef price 
regulations, declared a leaflet by, 


and Consumer Councils, “is ar at-, 


It noted that the average profit | 


ciation of Manufacturers, the profit | 
per head was $43.27. Even under | 


| profit on each head is estimated at 


$47.89. 
* 

GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 
to small farmers were demanded 
by the Council leaflet “in order 
to keep prices down.” 

In addition, the leaflet demand- 
ed graded foods and merchandise 
to protect the consumer from hid- 
den. increases which take place 
when quality becomes inferior and 
prices remain high. 

It called upon consumers to 


‘swamp Congress with demands for 


effective controls which will pro- 
test the American standard of liv- 


¥ 


Await Verdict on 


Hammond Deportees 


HAMMOND, Ind.—Hearings in 
'the deportation cases of Albert 
DesRosiers and James MacKay 
were concluded here June 13, and 
a decision was being awaited. Both 
were charged under the McCar- 
ran Law and face deportation to 
Canada. 

The Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, active 
in the defense of the two, has 
urged support for H. R. 3118 in- 
troduced by Congressman Adolph 
Sabath calling for repeal of the 
McCarran Law. The Midwest 
Committee declared, “The Justice 
Department is using the McCarran 
Law as a ‘tool. to deprive the 


and in particular is utilizing it in 
\its current wave ° of.: deportation 
| proceedings instituted against for- 
\eign-born: Americans, 1 66° 


American people of their freedom} : 
ilarly pen. lized and likewise won 


Stee! Local to Pay 


Vietimized Strikers 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Roy Ying- 
ling and Carl Goetz, members of 
CIO United Steelworkers Franklin 
Local 2635, who were fired for 
participating in a series of wildcat 
strikes that resulted in a shutdown 
of the local Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
plant, were placed on the ‘te 2 
payroll by unanimous vote of a 
membership meeting. 

Both men had appealed dis- 
charge and won right to reinstate- 


ment to their mill jobs within six 


months. Until reinstated they will 
be paid out of the local’s treasury. 

Several members of other locals 
involved in the walkauts were sim- 


reinstatement. Their locals will pay 


< 


‘them- until they get-their mill jobs 
| back. | by SII veg 


Sim 


w 
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THE GRAND JURY proceedings: were secret. 
was no secret that for 10 days, in Judge Samuel Liebowitz’s 
Brooklyn courtroom, the eye- 


proved Henry Fields Jr., Negri 
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Whitewash in — 
Murder of Negro . 


But it. 


witnesses—one after another— 


Courthouse that the jury, primed 
“or its job, had rammed through 
2 close vote for the whitewash. 
3ut for days the official announce- 
ment was delayed. | 

Holding the -polticians’ hands 
was the wrath of the people—and 
the problem of how to get around 
the facts. 


The Grand Jury room wasn’t 
the only place the eyewitnesses 
had told their story. Filed in the 
office of William Podell, Browns- 
ville attorney retained by the 
widow of the slain man, were the 
swom affidavits that proved the 
killer-cop’s guilt. | 

* 

THIS IS HOW. Fields was 
killed as William Barnes, of 1965 
Rergen St., swore to the facts: 

“On May 26, 1951, at about 
4:45 p.m. . .. 1 saw two cars 
coming up Osborn St. toward Lib- 
erty Ave. One of the cars was a 
gray car and the other was a police 
car. When the gray car almost 
got to the corner, the police car 
came and rammed into his left 
fender. ... 

“The fellow in the .gray car 
(Henry Fields, Jr.) got out of ‘his 
car, closed his door and was look- 
ing at this front left side of his 
car. Just as this colored fellow 
had turned around and took two 
or three steps, this cop got out of 
his car with his gun in his hand 
and shot him in the back of the 
head. 

“I saw the cop take out his gun 
and point it at the back of the 
man and then fire. I did not hear 
the cop say anything to the col- 
ored man before he raised his gun 
and shot him. The cop was about 
15 feet away from the man when 
he shot him. 

“After the shot, the colored man 
nut his hands behind his head and 
fell down in front of his car on 
his left side and lay still. ... I 
saw the cop go over to the man 
be had just shot and turn his body 
over with his foot. 

“I looked at the colored man 
lying on the ground in front of 
his car and I saw blood coming 
out of his head in the back. He 
breathed one time. and didn’t move 


9? 


any more. ... 
* 


IT IS KNOWN that at least 12 
witnesses testified to those stark 
facts. But as The Worker went . 
to press, the Grand Jury still had 
made no public presentment on 
the murder of Henry Fields, Jr. 

The door was sti]l open. To 


lclose it. against criminal white- 


wash, Bishop Reginald Barrow and 
Rev. A. D. Reeves, co-chairmen 
of the Brownsville Citizens Com- 
mittee of 1,000, appealed to all 
fair-minded citizens to wire Mayor 
Impelletteri at once urging com- 
pensation. for Mrs. Alberta Fields 
and prosecution of the cop who 


murdered her husband. 


Win Six-Day Strike 
GREENSBURG, Pa.—Ten West- 
moreland County trucking firms 
buckled under after a six-day strike 
of drivers and agreed to a wage 
raise of 11 cents an hour with a 
five-cent-an-hour additional in- 
crease for night work. _ Hospital, 
insurance and sick benefits are also 
provided in the new contract. Lo- 
cal 80, AFL General Teamsters 


> 
- 
» 


| Union; ‘represented the 180 driv- 


ers‘and warehousemen, — 
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Mothers Have Chance to 
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Block Milk Price Hike 


By James H. Dolsen 


PITTSBURGH.—The public hearing by the State 


Milk 


_ Control Commission here Monday on a proposed cent a 
quart increase will give workingclass mothers a chance to 


tell how they feel about this at- 
tempt to hike prices. 

This increase would have al- 
ready been in effect had it not 
been for the court fight instituted 
by the City of Pittsburgh and the 
sudden change of opinion by Com- 
missioner John J. Snyder, who had 
previously joined Chairman H. W. 
(Ty) Cobb in a maneuver to en- 
force the price hike July 1 without 
the public hearings required by 
law. That date is the day after 
the present federal price-control 
law expires. Cobb and Snyder 
evidently anticipated it would not 
be renewed by Congress and there 
would thus be no higher body that 
could block the increase. The last 

revious increase of a cent and a 
halt had- been reduced to a cent 
by the federal Office of Price Ad- 


ministration. } 
* 


CHAIRMAN COBB RUNS the 
public hearings in a most auto- 
cratic fashion. Citizens desiring to 
be heard have to fight for that 
right. Otherwise the time is used 
up mainly by arguments of the 
milk distributors. The biggest of 
these are the Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy. Co., which processes a 
‘fourth of all milk sold here, and 

the Meadow Gold Dairy Co. | 
-  Rieck-Mc]unkin is owned by the 
National Dairy Products Corp., the 
biggest dairy concern in the coun- 
try. It does a business of nearly 

a billion dollars annually. Meadow 
Gold is a subsidiary of the second 
largest nationally — the Beatrice 
Foods Co., the sales of which run 
into the hundreds of millions 
yearly. 

| * 
THE “SPREAD” BETWEEN 


what the farmer gets for his milk! 


and what the consumer pays is 
what the distributors get for proc- 
essing and delivery. Back in Au- 
gust, 1948, I presented: for the 
Communist Party a carefully doc- 
umented statement from the Milk 
Commission’s own records showing 
how excessive was the 8% cents -a 
quart which distributors _ then 
skimmed off of the 19% cents a 
quart paid by consumers. The 


spread has since been increased. 

Chairmar. Cobb was so enraged 
at this exposure of his fronting for 
the big dairy companies that he 
tore up the statement after having 
stopped its presentation as soon as 
I started to read about the extor- 
tion by the two big national dis- 


tributors. 
* 


THE FACT THAT there are 
bills pending in the state legisla- 
ture for the abolition of the Com- 
mission and that some of the big- 
gest newspapers in the state are 
backing this demand have created 
a situation where if the workers 
would insist on being heard at 
these hearings, it should be pos- 
sible to block the proposed in- 
crease. 

Workingclass mothers could 
graphically demonstrate what such 
an increase would cost them in 
terms of their difficulties in meet- 
ing the costs of living by flocking 
to the hearing with their children, 
including their babies for whom 
milk is so necessary. 

The hearing will be held in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, starting at 10 
a.m. 


ERIE FIGHTING, TOO 

ERIE, Pa.—The City Council is 
taking measures to join the City 
of Pittsburgh in the fight against 
the proposed one-cent-a-quart hike 
in milk prices. 

Director Raymond J. Wagner of 
the Public Safety Department and 
Dr. Felix Shubert, city health di- 
rector, were instructed to protest 
the increase to the State Milk Con- 
trol Commission in Harrisburg. 


City Councillors were agreed that 
written protests were useless. 
Assistant City Solicitor Louis R. 
Benacci is to ask for an injunction 
in the Dauphin County Court 
against enforcement of the raise 
and ask that the Commission be 
ordered to hold the prior public 
hearings as required by law. The 
City of Pittsburgh took similar ac- 
tion, with the result that the price 


hike has been held up and hear- 
ings ordered. 


Westinghouse 
Wages-Prices. 
Tie-in Rejected 
EAST PITTSBURGH. — Nego- 
tiations between the Westinghouse 


Electric Corp. and the United Elec- 
trical Workers, Independent, which 


‘represents 20,000 employes in 19 


plants, will be resumed July 21, 


following failure to reach an agree- 
ment last week. 


The UE National Negotiating 
Committee issued a sizzling state- 
ment, charging the company with 
tying its nine-cents-an-hour wage 
increase offer to the union’s back- 
ing price increases for the corpora- 
tion’s products. “This organization 
(UE) wants no part of the mad 
scramble to Washington to plead 
for price increases for Westing- 
house or any other corporation,” 
the Cemmittee declared. 

“These corporations have in the 
past been able to exert pressure 
in Washington quite successfully— 
in fact, too successfully — without 
lining up: labor unions to do their 
dirty work for them. Certainly the 
1950 report of fantastic profits 
($78,000,000) does not indicate the 
crying need for ‘price relief’ that 
Westinghouse would have us be- 
lieve. 

“If anyone needs price relief it 
is the American people. The UE 
is dedicated to an unrelenting fight 
to roll prices back and emphatical- 
ly resents this cynical attempt on 
the part of Westinghouse to use 
us in this raid against our own 
members and the American. peo- 
ple.” 

The ClIO-International Union of 
Electrical Workers, together with 
the AFL Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, have accepted the nine- 
cents. 

_ To date, however, according to 

a company spokesman quoted in 
the statement, “there is no: price 
relief in sight.” 


Journal by 


|been producin 


| 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Miners Hard Hit by 


Coal Industry Slump 


By Arthur Davis 
PITTSBURGH.—Hardly was the ink dry 
tic report in the June 1l-issue of the United Mineworkers 


on the optimis- 


the coal 


~~ 


industry of country than the 
United Press reported that a na- 
tion-wide survey of the industry 
revealed “thousands of idle min- 
ers, many more working only part 
time, and scores of mines closed: 
down.” 

The report showed the largest 
supply of mined coal on hand in 
the history of the country—85,401,- 
000 tons. “Production, which had 
been averaging around the 11,- 
000,000 ton (weekly) mark, has 
dropped to 8% million tons.” 

This is a drop of nearly a third, 
and there is nothing to indicate 
the downward tendency is ended. 
The Pittsburgh Press quotes John 
P. Busarello, president of District 
Five of the United Mineworkers 
Union—comprising most of West- 
ern Pennsylvania—‘“It’s sure been a 
bad Spring and Summer.” 

According to -Busarello, the 
commercial mines which sell in the 
open market are particularly hard 
hit.- The “captive” mines, owned 
by the big steel companies, have 
pretty steadily 
since the steel industry, which 
consumes their output, has been 
operating for months at the highest 
rate in history. 

» * * 

THERE IS ALWAYS a sea- 

sonal slump in. coal production 


eet John L. Lewis on prospects for 


this time of the. year. But the 
United Press declares that “coal' 


experts say the slump is more than 
seasonal.” Fred W. Okie, presi- 
dent of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, says shipments of coal 
to the Lake are 18 percent uhder 
those of last year. Contrary to 
the past, coal shipments dropped 
rapidly shortly after transporta- 
tion opened up last Spring. The 
railroad shuttles coal to the Lake 
and brings back iron ore. 

The United Press survey shows 
that over half of the 85,000 soft 
coal miners in Pennsylvania are 
idle or working only part time. 
State unemployment compensa- 
tion payments to such miners 
jumped 59 percent last month to 
$417,000. : 

In West Virginia, there are 20,- 
000 less soft coal miners at work 
than a year ago. In the Southern 
districts of that state mines are 
working four days a week while in 
the Northern fields most mines are 
operating only 842 days weekly 
at the most. 

o ° > 

THE ANNUAL SHUTDOWN 
for the 10-day vacation starting 
July 1 will lower the huge stock- 
pile by some eight million tons. 
The miners will draw $100 each 
as vacation pay. This is more than 
many of them have been receiving 
for working in such a period be- 
cause of the short work weeks. 


Peace Delegates 
PITTSBURGH.—Over 100 dele- 
gates from Western Pennsylvania 
will attend the American People's 
Congress for Peace, to be held in 
Chicago June 29 to July 1. 


By Art Shields 


Get My 0.K. Before Joining, 
Erie School Supt. Demands 


ERIE, Pa.—Public school teach- 
ers here should not join ANY or- 
ganization without first getting the 
approval of the superintendent of 
the city schools, warns the Erie 
Dispatch, which is published by 
Edward Lamb, a former CIO or: 
ganizer. Dispatch “doubts that any 
Erie teachers are knowingly mem- 
bers of ‘subversive’ organizations” 


City Election 
. (Continued from Page 1) 
or to smother their independent 
and militant views. 
* 
~ VERY FEW WHO were ap- 


_ proached refused to sign petitions 
out of fear, except in the case 


who feared immediate pressure 
from their party committeemen. 
On the other hand, many wel- 
comed the idea of independent 
candidates with a program of op- 
posing the corruption of the old 
parties and their mutual agitation 
‘for war. 
“We were very glad to go into 


this campaign to find out what is 


on the minds of the people,” said 
Harry Beitscher. — 7 

“We found out that our dif- 
ficulties were not with the people, 
Or their readiness to talk to or 
listen to us, but with getting pro- 
gressives to realize that the people 
are anxious to hear us,” 


but declares the teachers are “in 
the front line of attack so far as 
the Communists’ hopes of infiltra- 
tion are concerned.” 

Erie was one of the first cities 
in this state to adopt a Communist 


‘registration ordinance. 


An editorial headed “Erie On 
Guard” reveals that Dr. John Hic- 
key, the superintendent, had al- 
ready “put the issue clearly before 
his teaching personnel.” 

“Their best move before sub- 
mitting to or joining any organ- 
ization, the paper decfares, “is to 
clear it with Dr. Hickey. Through 
his wide contacts and study on the 
subject he has much to offer in 
the way of guidance in this re- 
spect.” 


Sen. Martin 


of government employes, or a few. 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
made bitterly aware of this fact 
and are fearful, having experienced 
A-bomb drills in the schools. It 
seems to us that we from an ear- 
marked area like Philadelphia have 
a special interest in demanding 
peace. 


province of the Democratic City 
Executive Committee to give lead- 
ership in the protection of the 
lives of Philadelphia men, women 
and children by demanding peace 
—a negotiated peace now in Korea 
and a long-range peace pact en- 
tered into by the major powers.” 


“It is very much within the 


tinue to give my life to the strug- 
gle for civil rights,” he told re- 
porters as he came back into court 
to defend his client, James Dolsen, 
The Worker's correspondent... . 
Andy Onda, the other defendant, is 
representing himself, 

Schlesinger had been through a 
harrowing series of experiences, 
however. He had been arrested 
on the street at night and hand- 
cuffed and thrown into the granite 
stone County Prison just behind 
the granite stone courthouse in 
Pittsburgh. He was booked on 
fake “sedition” charges just like 
those made against his client. And 
he was then knocked about by 
prison guards. The bruises on his 


chest were still livid several days 
later. 


hated this civil rights defender so 
much that they then threw him 
into the windawless prison dun- 


geon down below. 
* 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS. lawyer 
was then held for the Allegheny 


the small town Justice of the 
Peace at Port Vue at the other 
end of the county who had issued 
the arrest warrant. 

been engineered. by Attorney 
man of Americans Battling Com- 
munism, a Pittsburgh hate group. 
Sherman had sent his stooge Matt 


Cvetic, the labor spy, to the justice 


That wasn’t enough. The brutes: 


This fascist-like frame-up had 


Beatings, Jailings Fail to 
Stop Pittsburgh Lawyer 


PITTSBURGH.—Hymen Schlesinger, fearless defense 
counsel in the frameup “sedition” trial, is not a bit intimi- 
dated by the sluggings and arrest of last week. “I shall con- 


| 


Harry Alan Sherman, the chair-! J 


of the peace to get the arrest 
warrant. 


Schlesinger had been arrested 
on a frame-up contempt of court 
charge by Judge Michael A. Mus- 
manno, Pittsburgh’s chief witch- 
hunter, the week before. The State 
Supreme Court callea Musmdnno’s 
action “detestable,” however, ,and 
cancelled the contempt citations. 


The frame-up gang then had 
Schlesinger arrested on “sedition” 


charges. 
* 


There is danger, however, that 
this violence may -be. repeated 
again. So a reporter asked Schle- 
singer what he intended to do 
next, 

“Will you still continue to de- 
fend your client, Dolsen?” he 


asked. 

“Certainly,” replied Schlesinger. 
“I will not let this violence and 
lawlessness deter me. A lawyer’s 
duty is plain. I believe in the 
Bill of Rights and I shall continue 
to give my life to the struggle for 
civil rights. I know that the 
Cvetics and Shermans and Mus- 
mannos do not represent the ma- 
jority of the people in this great 


County grand jury on $5,000 bail! industrial community. I have got- 
at a kangaroo-like hearing before|ten many messages of sympathy 


and support from the people in 
Pittsburgh.” 
The arrest of Schlesinger had 


delayed. the “sedition” trial for 


nearly a week When the trial re- 
opened Chief Defense - Counsel 
ohn T. MeTernan of Los An- 
geles called of Judge Henry X. 
O’Brien to declare a mistrial. 


All possibility of a fair trial and 
the “due process of law” guaran-| 


IGE Erie Workers 


Get 9-Cent Raise 

ERIE, Pa.—Some 12,000 produc- 
tion and maintenance workers’ at 
General Electric here have re- 
ceived a nine-cent-an-hour raise 
following approval of the increase 
by the Wage Stabilization Board, 
The offer, made by ‘the company 
last December, was finally accept- 
ed by Local 506 of the United 
Electrical Workers. 

Unlike the nine-cent increase of- 
fered by the Westinghouse, the 
General Electric offer was-not tied 
in with acceptance by the price 
control office. 


Wright to Speak 


PITTSBURGH. — Alex Wright, 
Regional director for the Progres- 
sive Party in Western Pennsy]l- 
vania, will speak Monday, June 25, 
at & p.m., at the Ugenda Club 
House, 2522 Centre Ave:, on his 
recent trip to the Soviet Union. __- 


teed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution 
have been destroyed by the law- 
less arrest of the defense lawyer. 
McTeran pointed: out. 

“The arrest of Schlesinger was 
not only intended to prejudice the 
jury. It was also intended to in- 
timidate the jurors,” McTernan 
continued. A juror, who might 
want to vote for acquittal would 
think twice when he saw the fate 
that befell the defense lawyer. 

* 


McTERNAN denounced Mus- 
manno, Sherman and Cvetic as the 
arch plotters against fair trials for 
poltical defendants in Pittsburgh. 

He charged Musmanno with 
knowingly and’ deliberately prej- 
udicing and prejudging the case. 
He pointed out that Musmanno 
slandered defense counsel and de- 
fendants from the bench of the 
Same court in which Onda and. 
Dolsen are being tried. 

It is ssible after this for 
jurors in this court to give the 
defendants a fair trial; the lawyer 
went on. This is all the more true 
because Musmanno’s  slanders 
against attorney and defendants 
‘were splashed in big type on the 
front pages of the newspapers that 
the jurors read. 


National 


Edition On 6 Year of War 


A four-page section complete as a unit with 
this edition. —See Section 3 inside 
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READY FOR CHICAGO is this dove-emblazoned airplane and 
its pilot, Paul Bellesen, 20-year-old Negro worker who will fly 


to Chicago Peace Congress June 29. 


Flies ‘Spirit of Peace’ 
To the Peace Congress 


SEATTLE, Wash. | 

A NEGRO YOUTH, 20-year-old Paul Bel- 

lesen of Everett, Wash., will pilot his own 

airplane, “Spirit of Peace” to the Chicago Peace 
Conference June 29-30 and July 1. 


Bellesen, an Army and Coast Guard vet, fig- 
ures it should take him 16 hours flying time, 
“allowing for head winds” to get -his dove-em- 
blazoned Fairchild PT-19A to the scene of. the 
peace-festival. He will be one of some six or 
eight youth delegates from Washington State. 

“I plan to start about an hour before sunrise 
and I'll probably have to set her down two or 
three times for gas,” he says. “I’ve never made 
this long a flight before. But there’s nothing 
to it—if you've got an airplane.” 

Bellesen’s airplane, a sleek and sturdy look- 
ing two-seater open-cockpit job, will burn about 


$96 worth of high-test ethyl gasoline on the 
round trip, the youth figures. En route, he will 
seek the courtesy “guest tie-downs’ usually ac- 
corded: strange airplanes at most airports. 

Is Bellesen excited about the Peace Congress? 
“I’ve been ‘charged’ ever since a group of young 
people first asked me to go, he declares, his 


voice and smile reflecting his eager anticipation. 


“I know it’s going to be a great experience.” 

“I guess I’ve wanted to fly all my life. A cou- 
ple of years ago I scraped some gold together, 
took. my first lesson and fell in love with_it,” 
he explains. - 

Born in the sawmill city of Everett, young 
Bellesen attended grade and junior high school 
there. At North Junior High he ran the HOO 
yard dash. He served short hitches in the Army 
and Coast Guard. Discrimination and youth have 
made civilian ‘jobs tough to get. 


onference Opens in 
icago Next Weeken 


—— See Page 4 — 
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OPFN INTERNATIONAL FAIR IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA | 


41s nationalized industries and the cooperative movement. All the peoples democracies had 
0’. al exhibits this year, as did many private firms from England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Egypt, 


I 


v, Pakistan, Switzerland and Nigeria. 


The fair showed the technical help being given the peo- 


pes democracies by the Soviet Union as well as the achievements of these countries in furthering 


peace and the welfare of their people. The fair was attended by 1,400,000 people. 


shows part of the exhibit grounds. 


The photo 


ch CP Remains as 


Country's Biggest Party 


By joseph Starobin 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS have shown that it’s possible to finagle electoral laws, 
and cheat the voters—but whether it’s possible to govern a new Assembly or lead the 
French working people to war is another story. Edward Morrow, in the N. Y. Times, is 


re>. ed here to have written that 


one result of the elections should in the Assembly will be main- 
be the formation of a “good!tained. Nobody in France could 


twen.y-five divisions” for the At-'defend such a trickery by logic or 
lant’c Pact. Yes, the divisions may+ijustice. But it goes by the name of 


be ‘ormed. But will they fight? 

". .e three Center parties appear 
to _ave returned to power, but 
only if they pa 
is c>’ ed here the “fourth force’— 
wh'cn is the classic Right led by 
the o!d Munichmen such as Paul 
Revneud and Edouard Daladier, 


w.9o in tum will only be biding: 


hostage to what 


“democracy” nevertheless. 
* 

BUT ON BALANCE. the Com- 
munist showing was impressive, 
very impressive. They will prob- 
ably retain their standing as the 
largest single party in the coun- 
try. It must be recalled that the 
present atmosphere is very differ- 


the r time before coming to some/ent from 1946 when Maurice 
kird of deal with Genera] Charles|Thorez was vice-premier and when 


de 2ulle. 


the dreams of a really new demo- 


"ut the Center—composed of cratic and progressive France were 


the Socialists, the -Radical bloc, 
an.’ the Catholic Republicans 
(NV °P)—will have a minority of 
m- > then 311 in the new Assem- 
b= * C27 deputies only thanks to 
a a end simple electorial fraud. 
IT wes the abolition of propor- 
ti | representation in all depart- 
m: 5 except the two of Greater 
Ps»; end a few overseas areas. 
T>-* ic, the alliance of he Center 
anc scmetimes the Rightist parties 
wo: <ecd out in such a way that if 
the’~ pie. got 51 percent 
of ‘2 vo'es, they divided all the 
se-.c. Only where the combined 
lists failed to get this 51 percent 
did proportional 
prevail. 
. * 

IN THIS FASHION, a string of 
m-nority parties succeeded in one- 
th*-d of the electoral areas m walk- 
int away with all the seats—dis- 
fr--chising millions of the opposi- 
tio~® Even so, the Socialists and 
Racicals only managed to hold 
the'r votes, while the Catholic Re- 
p> ‘cans lost heavily. It was only 
th->-eh the alliance with the 
fo 1 group—the so-called inde- 
Pp ~'ts—that a majority of seats 


representation 


‘still young and fresh. 

Moreover, these five million 
votes represent something a bit 
different than the Italian Left 
bloc. Each vote was a vote for 
the Communist Party, not a So- 
cialist-Cummunist. coalition. Each 
vote was a defi to the tense prop- 
aganda both from the powerful 
French ruling class and its Wall 
Street mentors. Each person who 
voted Communist knew he or she 
was voting for a Party which the 
new Rightist government may try 
to outlaw in a few months. 

By percentage, it appears the 
Communists will have 26 percent 
with 28.6 percent in 1946. In 
terms of what they represent of 
of course, these are the votes of 
ithe men and women who do the 
work in France and without whom 
it is not going to be possible-to 
make war. 
make war. 


* 

AS FOR THE DEGAULLIST 
RPF, it-did not by any means en- 
joy a popular sweep. In fact, it got 
fewer. votes than in the municipal 
elections of 1947, (It did not exist 
as a party in 1946). In terms of 


Se 


South African Workers Flogged to 
Make Them Work Harder 


__ JOHANNESBURG (ALN).—Willem Peters, a white South 
A‘rican farm foreman, disclosed at the trial of his employer, Max 


h 


<n, that he was given specific instructions to beat African 
lz orers to make them work faster. 


Mann owns two farms in 


Transvaal province. On one farm there were between 70 and 80 


workers whom Peters beat on Mann’s orders. 


Mann gave similar 


instructions to native foremen, some of whom carried whips and 


strips of car tires. Peters himself had a whip 
as he trode horseback among the African laborers. 


which he carried 


« he he Ra he 


And they will not 


‘ical Socialist, 22,559; one Independent-Peasant-Rightist, 


percentages, the deGuallists were 
running about 21 percent; in terms 
of seats they will probably have 
close to 120 on their own line, 
which is far less than had been 
predicted. 


a struggle between the deGaul- 
lists and the Right-Center coali- 
tion and if deGaulle gets the active 
backing of the Department of 
State (which now has two cards to 
play) a whole section of the so- 


‘called “independents” making up 


the Center majority will swing to- 
ward deGaulle. They were con- 
cealed deGaullists anyway. This 


| struggle is overlaid with all kinds 


of factional issues, since deGaulle 
is seeking to gain power—on his 
own terms. But this struggle, plus 
the principled opposition of the 
sizeable Communit bloc, is likely 
to make the new Assembly a pretty 
fragile affair, almost ungovernable. 
And if the Constitution is revised, 
and new measures taken against 
the Left, there could be new elec- 


tions soon. 
*« 


ONE THING IS PLAIN. The 
workingclass has largely held firm 


wing, neo-fascist sector of France 
has crystallized around deGaulle. 
And in between are the groupings 
of men who will not bar the way | 
to fascism, but definitely assist its 
advance. The outlook is therefore 
one of grim, tense, and continuing 


geois democracy is running its 
classic and fatal course. 


more of the grinding poverty 
which the Atlantic Pact inten-; 
sifies? To them, the Communists 
make the appeal for unity on be- 
half of peace and national sal- 
vation. } | 
There was one poster which ap- 
peared late in the campaign, and 
it told the whole story. It showed 


of Notre Dame in the background. 
And the legend said: “Paris took 
2,000 years to build—shall it be 
detrcyed in a second?” That is the 


question the Communists are ask- 
ing in France. : 


- + * : 
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But what will happen now, is; 


for the Communists. The right-}. 


struggle in France, where bour-} 


But what. of the common peo-; 
ple? What of the Socialist or Cath-| 
'olic workers who don’t want more} 
| taxes, more divisions for the army, 


Paris—-with the luminous cathedral). 
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French voters upset the newly-revised timetable of the war 
camp last Sunday. In balloting for a new National Assembly with 
625 deputies, an estimated 90 percent of the 24,419,000 eligible 
voters in the 151 constituencies of metropolitan France and the 
French colonies made their choices of 4,100 candidates in 801 party 
“4 wen ‘Of these, incomplete returns showed 4,905,008 
| "ge voters had selected Communist Party candidates, 
making the Communists again the party receiving 
the largest number of popular votes. Closest run- 
ner-up to the Communists were the DeGaullists, 
which received 3,614,878 votes, or nearly one and 
one-third million votes fewer than the Commu- 
nists. Other parties: Socialists, 2,526,344; Popular 
Republicans, 2,102,993; Radical Socialists, 2,007,- 
830; Independents, Peasants and Rightists, 2,049,- 
113. These returns are only for 17 million voters; 
complete returns are expected to shove up the 
Communist total to from 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 
votes, or several hundred thousand less than they 

nae received in the 1948 elections. : 

Reviewing this report, the political bureau of the Communist 
Party declared that the elections were a “substantial victory, taking 
into account the fact that the previous high vote of 5,900,000 in 
1946 came in a totally different period. To Wall Street imperialism, 
the vote was a disaster. As Raymond Cartier, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Paris-Match, cabled shortly before the elections: 
“The highest placed members of the State Department . . . believe 
the French National elections to be more serious for them and 
more decisive than the MacArthur affair! More x... 
than five million (for the Communists), disaster; 
between four and five million—serious defeat; be- 
tween three and four million—modest success; 
less than three million—victory.” 


Yet, Wall Street might get some consolation 
from the effects of the election rigging which it 
imposed upon the French people. Under the new 
electoral law, according to the incomplete returns, 


the DeGaullists will receive 112 seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly; the Communists, 103; the So- . | 
cialists 98; Popular Republicans, 93; Radicals, 89; Independents, 


THOREZ 


_ Peasants and Rightists, 97. This means that to elect one Communist 


deputy it required 47,621 votes;,one DeGaullist, 32,275 votes; one 

Socialist, 25,758 votes; one Popular Republican, 22,612; one Rad- 
21,124 

votes. 


CONFERENCE TO END CONFERENCES? 


In Paris, where the four deputy foreign ministers of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and the Soviet Union continued their 
three month-long discussions on an agenda for a Four Power For- 
eign Ministers meeting, the war camp moved again to sabotage 
the conference and “blame it on the Russians.” Carrying out a 
pre-conceived strategy to delay the Foreign Ministers meeting long 
enough to complete preparations for aggression undef cover of the 
Paris discussions, and then to scuttle the entire conference, the Tru- 


by the Four Powers from their present level, and 

of the Atlantic Pact and the network of United 

States war bases in Europe. These questions 

Washington refuses to discuss, or even to allow 

on the agenda as items on which the deputies 

were unable to agree, | 

Consequently, Soviet representative A. A. 

Gromyko was forced to say that he believed the 

2 =e Sar camps proposal would be imacceptable. A 

RS Be Sa similar proposal earlier had brought this Soviet 

pisgen 4s response: “The Soviet Government considers that 

a frank discussion of the question concerning American military 

bases and the Atlantic Pact, which was the main cause of the wors- 

ening of relations between the USSR and the three Powers, would 

considerably relieve the tense atmosphere in Europe and facilitate 

the work of the conference of the Council of Foreign Ministers.” 

But apparently Wall Street and Washington have decided to 

keep such a discussion away from the peoples at all costs—even if 

they have to use the Paris conference to end all further conferences, 
and blame it on the Soviet Union. 


IRAN OIL DEAL FOR A JAPAN TREATY | 

- Efforts of U. S. Ambassador Henry Grady in Iran and John 
Foster Dulles in London added up to a Truman-Attlee deal by which 
Washington interceded in Iran in behalf of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Britain would 
agree to back the Truman Government's pro- 
posed ‘separate “peace. treaty” with Japan, In 
Jran, the British were already dickering with 

the Government, offering a paltry 10. million 
pounds in a move to make Iran’s nationaliza- 

tion of its own oil resources a paper transac- 

tion only. In London, Dulles got the British to 
agree to waive the question of whether the 
Chinese People’s Republic or Chiang Kai-shek 
should have a voice in the “treaty.” The British meaeas A: 

will let the “sovereign” government of Japan ae 
decide after the treaty is ratified. Does anyone doubt whom the 


Yoshida gang of militarists will choose to deal with? 
PROPAGANDA, ETC, | 


Other important developments abroad included the usual sen- 
sational “victories” claimed by Gen. Ridgway’s headquarters. Bitter 
warfare was raging in Korea, the Koreans were using more aerial 
power, the war of maneuver spread across the country, the United 
States forces were continuing to inch ahead. But most intéresting 
was the report that U. S. troops. were clearing the 38th Paralle 
strip of all'civilians. In preparation for. what? “3 ee 
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4WO MORE TO FREE, the four freed Negroes in the Trenton Six trial signal as they won 
They are (left to right): McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie, Horace Wilson 
and James Thorpe. Their two fellow defendants still to be freed are Ralph Cooper and Collis English. 


_ The Worker Pioneered 
_ In Fight for Trenton 6 


freedom in their trial. 


By Abner W. Berry 


THE FREEING OF FOUR of the Trenton Six defendants last week was the climax 
ofa long, hard fight that began on Aug. 9, 1948, when an all-white jury declared the men 


and Judge Charles Hutchinson sentenced them to death. Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, 
‘minor trafic accident May 26. 


“guilty,” 
whose brother, Collis English, was 
one of the defendants, cried out 
on that muggy night in the hot 
court, “Kill me, too! There’s noth- 
ing left in this country! You've 
taken everything we ever had!” 

_ Mrs. Mitchell regained her com- 
posure later and set about the job 
of reversing the frameup of her 
brother and his co-defendants. A 
month later, she told a reporter: 
“I'm going to search all over this 


country for justice. I’m not going 


to let my brother die for something | 


~ he didn’t do.” 
* 


BOTH STATEMENTS of Mrs. 
Mitchell were carried exclusively 
in The Worker. And this was not 
due to some accidental presence of 
a reporter—The Worker remained 
at Mrs. Mitchell’s side in the fight 
to free the Trenton Six. In the 
Aug. 15, 1948 Jersey Edition of 
The Worker, the reporter, Jo 


Michaels, asked her readers about: 
the Trenton Six case: “Has New 


case?” 

The Worker on Sept. 19, 1948, | 
ran an interview with Mrs. 
Mitchell, written by the same re- 
porter, in which the entire frame- 
up was exposed. Following the 
untiring spade-work done for the 
defendants by Mrs. Mitchell and 
publicized by The Worker, the 
Civil Rights Congress was brought 
into the case. The men, scheduled 
- to die on Sept. 19, 1948, were 
literally snatched from the electric 
chair, although the CRC could not 
force Prosecutor Mario ‘H. V olpe 
to move them from the prison 
death cells. 

: * 

BY THE TIME in July, 1949, 
when the case reached the State 
Supreme Court on appeal, it .was 
known as “The Jersey Scottsboro 
Case.” In the meantime, the pro- 

essive weekly National Guardian 

ad publicized the case and ex- 
posed the fact that all evidence 
sahited to the defendants’ inno- 
cence. A dispatch by the Guard- 
ian reporter, William Rueben, in. 
Reynold’s News in England ap- 
red under the headline, “They 
ust Die Because They Are 
Black.” United Press picked it up 
and overnight the Trenton Six case 
became known for the first time 
to millions in the United States. 

Upon Mrs. Mitchell, The 
Worker, the Civil Rights Congress 
and its supporters, fell the respon- 
sibility for the original steps in 
defending the rights of the six 
Negro victims of — “Jersey Justice.” 

Of the Civil Rights Congress, 
The Daily Compass wrote editori- 
ally on july 1, 1949: “It would 


._ be difficult to. find ‘@ greater. ser-| 


vice to the true ends of democracy 


| 


| 


| Harry S. Truman.” 


Hewo slated for Aug. 1 and Oct. 1. 


than that just performed by that 
organization and its able attorney. 

“It is becoming more:clear each 
day that what the Attorney Gen- 
eral means by loyalty—just as what 
the President means by loyalty—is: 
agreement with Tom Clark and 


There is no doubting the fact 
that The Worker, the Communists 
who supported the position of The 
Worker, and the Civil Rights Con- 


Mitchell's cry for justice, paved the 
way for the partial victory in the 
Trenton Six case. But as long as 
the two men—Collis English and 
Ralph Cooper—are held as _ host- 
ages by Volpe and the State of 
New Jersey the fight is not over. 

Mrs. Mitchell has said after the 
sentencing of her brother to life- 
time in prison: “Until injustice 
against my people is ended—we 
have just begun to fight.” 

And in that spirit the fight to 
free the Trenton Two goes on. 


‘father of four small children, bac | 
‘been murdered by a Brownsvill 


‘in Brooklyn. 
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See Grand Jury 
Whitewash in 
Murder of Negro 


By John F. Norman 


THE GRAND JURY proceedings were secret. 


was no secret that for 10 days, 


But it 
in Judge Samuel Liebowitz’s 


Brooklyn courtroom, the eye-witnesses—one after another— 


brought in the sworn facis i 
‘proved Henry Fields Jr., Neg. 


cop. 

Ranged on the side of justice 
were the facts, arraigned in a 
staggering weight of evidence— 
and the people, Negro and white, 
united in an unprecedented mass 
movement to end police brutality 


Ranged against them, sweating, 
chewing cigar stubs, looking tor 
loopholes, were the _ politicians 
who had the job of setting up the 
whitewash for Patrolman Samuel 
Appelbaum, the 73rd _ Precinct 
Negro-hating cop who _ killed 
Fields with a single shot after a 


They had tipped their hand less 
than a day after Fields was mur- 
dered, when Assistant District At- 
torney Louis Andreozzi told the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune the not-yet- 
opened Grand Jury investigation 
“will bring the complete story of 
the shooting into the open and 
a verdict of justifiable homicide 
will clear Patrolman Applebaum.” 


* 


FOR DAYS, rumors had been 
seeping out of the Kings County 


gress, all of whom answered Mrs. 


Open Drive for 
Real Pric: Controls 


WHILE CONGRESS WAS WORKING hand in glove with the big packers this 
Jersey spawned another Scottsboro week to keep meat prices at record high levels, housewives were keeping hands off the 
artificially over-priced short supplies. 


By a vote of 12 to 11, 


the House Banking Commit- 


tee canceled the remaining two of 
the three price rollbacks scheduled 
by the Office of Price Stabilization 
to which the packers and large 
cattle raisers are objecting. The 
present meat “shortage” is nothing 
else than a scheme by the meat 
industry to break even the weak 
government ceilings. Under the 
OPS plan three rollbacks in beef 
prices were supposed to save the 
consumer 10 cents a pound by 
October. 


The first of three rollbacks went 
‘into effect May 19, with the other 


The House body voted into the 
new defense production bill which | —— 


expires at the end of this month Aweit Verdict on 


that “no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any agri- 
cultural commodity below 90 per-, 
centum of that received (by grade), 
by producers on May 19, 1951.” 
In plain English, it means no roll- 
backs and _ continued spiraling 
prices. 


* 


. RECEIPTS OF DRESSED 
BEEF in New York's wholesale 
market this week were less than 
half of normal, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
However, they were in ample sup- 
ply, despite packers’ schemes, be- 


cause housewives were shunnin 
beef at present prices. Packers’ ha 
hoped that the “shortage” would 
force prices to break. out of their 
ceilings and into black markets, 


thereby making complete mockery’ 


| proceedings: instituted against for- 


of price stabilization. | 

The attack on the beef price 
regulations, declared a leaflet by 
the New York Tenant, Welfare | 
and Consumer Councils, “is an at-| 
tempt to destroy all controls.” 

It noted that the average profit | 
per head of cattle to cattle feeders 
in the 1950-51 period as estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture 
was a’record $68.54. After the: 
Office of Price Control was de- 
stroyed in 1946 with Congressional 
and Presidential aid, to the great 
satisfaction of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the profit | 
per head was $43.27. Even under 


$47.89. 


test the American standard of liv- 


profit en each head is estimated at 


* 

GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 
to small farmers were demanded 
‘by the Council leaflet “in order 
to keep prices down.” 

In addition, the leaflet demand- 
ed graded foods and merchandise 
to protect the consumer from hid- 
den increases which take place 
when quality becomes inferior and 
prices remain high. 

It called upon consumers to 
swamp Congress with demands for 
effective controls which will pro- 


ing. 


ae meme ne 


the recent rollback of May 22, the: 


Hammond Deportees 


HAMMOND, Ind.—Hearings in 
‘the deportation cases of Albert 
DesRosiers and James MacKay 


a decision was being awaited. Both 
were charged under the McCar- 
ran Law and face deportation to 
Canada. | 
The Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, active 
in the defense of the two, has 
urged support for H. R. 3118 in- 
troduced by Congressman Adolph 
Sabath calling for repeal of the 
McCarran Law. The Midwest 
Committee declared, “The Justice 
Department is using the McCarran 
Law as a tool to deprive the 
American people of their freedom 
and in particular is utilizing it in 
its current waye of deportation 


‘eign:born Americans,” 


a 


{back.’’: Le 


Steel Local to Pay 


Victimized Strikers 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Roy Ying- 
ling and Carl Goetz, members of 
CIO United Steelworkers Franklin 
Local 2635, who were fired for 
participating in a series of wildcat 
strikes that resulted in a shutdown 
of the local Bethlehem Steel,Corp. 
plant, were placed on the local’s 
payroll by unanimous vote of a 
membership meeting. 

Both men had appealed dis- 
charge and won right to reinstate- 
ment to their mill jobs within six 
months. Until reinstated they will 
be paid out of the locals treasury. 

Several members of other locals 
involved in the walkouts were sim- 
ilarly penalized and likewise won 


reinstatement. Their locals will pay 
them until ted get their oa jobs 


| 


ourthouse that the jury, primed 


| or its job, had’ rammed through 


1 close vote for the whitewash. 
,ut for days the official announce- 
nent was delayed. 

Holding the polticians’ hands 
was the wrath of the people—and 
the problem of how to get around 
the facts. 

The Grand Jury room wasn't 
the only place the eyewitnesses 
had told their story. Filed in the 
office of William Podell, Browns- 
ville attorney retained by the 
widow of the slain man, were the 
sworn affidavits that proved the 
killer-cop’s guilt. 

* 

THIS IS HOW Fields was 
killed as William Barnes, of 1965 
|!Rergen St., swore to the. facts: 

“On May 26; 1951, at about 
4:45 p.m... . I saw two cars 
coming up Osborn St. toward Lib- 
erty Ave. One of the cars was a 
gray car and the othér was a police 
car. When the gray car almost 
got to the corner, the police car 
came and rammed into his left 
fender. ... 

“The fellow in the gray car 
(Henry Fields, Jr.) got out of his 
car, closed his door and was look- 
ing at this front left side of his 
car. Just as this colored fellow 
had turned around and took two 
or three steps, this cop got out of 
his car with his gun in his hand 
and shot him in the back of the 
head. 

“I saw the cop take out his gun 
and point it at the back of the 
man and then fire. I did not hear 
the cop say anything to the col- 
ored man before he raised his gun 
and shot him. The cop was about 
15 feet away from the man when 
he shot him. 

“After the shot, the colored: man 
nut his hands behind his head and 
fell down in front of his car on 
his left side and lay still. ... I 
saw the cop go over to the man 
he had just shot and turn his body 
over with his foot.. 

“IT looked at the colored man 
lying on the ground in front of 
his car and I saw blood coming 
out of his head in the back. He 
breathed one time and didn't move 


any more.... 
* 


IT IS KNOWN that at least 12 
witnesses testified to those stark 
facts. But as The Worker went 
to press, the Grand Jury still had 
made no: public presentment on 
the murder of Henry Fields, Jr. — 

The door was still open. To 
close it against criminal white- 
wash, Bishop Reginald Barrow and 
Rev. A. D. Reeves, co-chairmen 
of the Brownsville Citizens Com- 
mittee of 1,000, appealed to all 
fair-minded citizens to wire Mayor 
Impelletteri at once urging com- 
pensation for Mrs. Alberta Fields 
and prosecution of the cop who 
murdered her husband. 


Win Six-Day Strike 
GREENSBURG, Pa.—Ten West- 
moreland County trucking firms 
buckled under after a six-day strike 
of drivers and agreed to a wage. 
raise of 11 cents an hour with a 
five-cent-an-hour additional in- 
crease for night work. Hospital, 
insurance and sick benefits are also 
provided in the new contract. Lo- 
cal 30, AFL General Teamsters 
Union, represented the ern driv- 


’ (ers and warehousemen, . 
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MANY LOCALS ACT 


_ Trade Unions 
~ Set Pace on 
- APC Delegates 


CHICAGO.—A minimum of 25 delegates and observers 
from steel mills in the Calumet area was assured in reports 
to the American Peace Congress. The steelworkers were 


among the many delegates being 
chosen here, with the opening ses- 
- sion of the Congress just a week 
off. 

The Steelworkers Peace Com- 
mittee was busy making requests 
for observers at many locals in 
this area. Many of the delegates 
were being chosen following the 
‘peace balloting at several mills and 
the. success of a petition campaign 
on: the Johnson Resolution for 


Peace in Korea. 
* 


AMONG THE AFL LOCALS 
taking action on the giant peace 
parley which opens here June 29, 
Local 247 of the Blacksmiths and 
Drop Forgers elected six official] 
delegates and plan to choose nine 
more. In addition, Mrs. Louis 
Saul, wife of a local leader, was 
forming a women’s auxiliary which 
she said would consider sending 
delegates. | 

Five workers on the Pennsy!l- 
vania Railroad were chosen as del- 
egates by members of the Railroad 
Dining Car and Food Workers 
Union Local. Among them are 
- Howard Fowler, president of the 
local. 


A group of rank-and-file del- 
egates were being chosen by mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen on the Rock Island 
Railroad. Three were chosen and 
it was announced that seven more 
would be sent to the peace parley. 

* 


. TWENTY-TWO DELEGATES: 


have been elected by the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers Local 1150, with a total 
of 50 expected from the local. 
Similarly, UE Local 1114 pledged 
44 delegates. 

Thirty out of 75 delegates were 
already named this week by the 
UE Tractor Works Local 101. Lo- 
cal 108 at McCormack Works has 
a similar pledge. ; 

The Mine Mill Local 758 ex- 
pects to send 50 delegates. Iwen- 
ty delegates were chosen by the 
Fur and Leather Workers Local 
45. The Longshore and Ware- 
housemen elected 15 of their 25 
delegates. 


FINAL CHOOSING of dele- 
gates was also expected in the 
CIO United Packinghouse locals 
here, with the Armour local plan- 
ning to send. 100 and the Wilson 
local 50. 

The CIO United Shoe Workers 
are expected to send 75. And this 
same number was also planned by 
CIO United Auto. Workers Local 


453. 


In addition to the large trade! 


union representation, numerous 
deiegates are expected to be 
elected from the youth, national 
group and church organizations 
here. 

A total of 1,500 delegates has 
been planned for Chicago to make 
up part of the national gathering 
of an expected 5,000 delegates 
from every part of the nation. 


Miners Hard Hit by 
Coal Industry Slump 


By Arthur Davis 


PIT'TSBURGH.—Hardly was the ink dry on the optimis- | 
tic report in the June 1 issue of the United Mineworkers 
Journal by president John L. Lewis on prospects for the coal 


industry of this country than the 
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MRS. BETTY SMITH AND SIDNEY BILD are shown here admiring the huge posters which 


appeared last week on “L” platforms throughout Chicago announ 


evening, June 29, 


Z 


cing the Coliseum Rally on Friday 


Housewives Tell OPS: ‘War 


Profits Causing High Prices’ 


CHICAGO.—A_ delegation of 
angry Chicago consumers put the 
finger on war profits as the source 
of high prices this week, in a 
meeting with regional Office of 
Price Stabilization officials. 

The South Side Consumers 
Committee, meeting with OPS 
Director Michael Howlett, blamed 
the government’s weekly - billion 
dollar expenditure on arms and 


'the “selfish greed of big business” 


United Press reported that a na-) experts say the slump is more than|for the average citizen’s “inflation 
tion-wide survey of the industry} seasonal.” Fred W. Okie, presi-| troubles, urging legislation to ban 
revealed “thousands of idle min-| dent of the Bessemer & Lake Erie! profits on all war goods. 


. \ 
ers, many more working only part. 


time, and scores of mines closed to the Lake are 18 percent under declared the statement presented 


down.” 


The report showed the largest 
supply of mined coal on hand in| 
the history of the country—85,401,- 
000 tons. “Production, which had‘ 
been averaging around the 1],- 
000,000 ton (weekly) mark, has 


dropped to 8% million tons.” 


This is a drop of nearly a third, 
and there is nothing to indicate 
the downward tendency is ended. 
The Pittsburgh: Press quotes John 
P. Busarello, president of District 
Five of the United Mineworkers 
Union—comprising ‘most of West- 
ern Pennsylvania—“It’s sure been a 
bad Spring and Summer.” | 


According to Busarello, the, 
commercial] mines which sell in the 
open market are particularly hard’ 
hit. The “captive” mines, owned) 
by the big steel companies, have 
been producing pretty _ steadily 
since the steel industry, which 
consumes their output, has been 
operating for months at the highest 
rate in history. 
| o 


; 


; 
; 


Rauroad, says shipments of coal! 


those of last year. Contrary to 
the past, coal shipments dropped 
rapidly shortly after transporta- 
tion opened up last Spring. The 
rai..oad shuttles coal to the Lake 
and brings back iron ore. 


The United Press survey shows 


“As housewives and mothers,” 


by the group, “we feel that with 
the profit incentive removed from 


armaments, peaceful methods of! legal.” 


settling world differences will re- 
ceive greater emphasis from both 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and — Truman.” 


MRS. BEA BROOKINS and 
Mrs. Ruth Miller, co-chairman of 
the consumers group, said shop- 
pers were “disgusted” " with pres- 
ent price controls, and asked for 
a price rollback to January, 1950 
levels. 

They told Howlett they were 
incensed over a letter they had 
received last Saturday from na- 
tional OPS Director Michael Di- 
Salle, advising them that “under 
present legislation such a rollback 
would be impracticable and _ il- 


that over half of the. 85,000 soft 
'coal miners in Pennsylvania are 
‘idle or working only part time. 
Is tate,unemployment compensa- 


Polls Run Strong 


tion payments to such ~° miners 
jumped 59 percent last month to 
$417,000. 

In West Virginia, there are 20,- 
O00 less soft coal miners at work 
than a year ago. In the Southern 
distriets of that state mines are 
working four days a week while in 
the Northern fields most mines are 
operating only 3% days weekly 
at tae most. 

@ 


oO a 


THE ANNUAL SHUTDOWN 
for the 10-day vacation starting 


pile by some eight million tons. | 


The miners will draw $100 each | 


For Johnson Plan 


CHICAGO.—Balloting in 


‘this week showed overwhelming sentiment behind the John- 
‘son resolution for the ending of the Korean war on its first 


anniversary, June 25. 


First results were made known 
here this week in the balloting in 
11 shops of 1,200 workers rep- 
resented. by United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers Local 
1119. 


In a three-way question on the 


July 1 will lower the huge stock- Truman, MacArthur and Johnson’ 


Resolution approaches to peace, 
more than 75 of those balloting 


THERE IS ALWAYS a sea-/as vacation pay. This is more than| were for the proposal of Sen. John- 
sonal slump in coal: production! many of them have been receiving son. 


this time of the year, But the 
United Press declares that “coal’ 


; 
; 


for working in such a period be- | 
cause of the short work weeks. 


Similarly, a ballot circulated by 
the. peace committee of UE Lo- 


shops and communities here 


cal 1150 received an heavy vote' 
for the Johnson Resolution. Some 
2,900 workers were polled. | 


The balloting was being con- 
ducted this week at many other: 
shops in the Chicago area. ‘The 
workers at the big Crane plant, 
members of the CIO United Steel- 
workers of America, were to be 
polled this week. 

Poll-takers secured strong senti- 


ment for peace last week in the 
balloting at the Stewart-Warner 


plant. 


“We cannot accept the - impli- 


cation that the desire to eat prop- 


erly is either ‘impracticable or il- 
legal’” the consumers spokesmen 


asserted. | 
* 


THEY asked Howlett to notify 
his chief, and the President, that 
“it is not sufficient to attempt to 
administer an impossible and inef- 
fectual price control law.” — 

“The responsibility of your 
agency, and of the President as 
well,” they told the OPS official, 
“is to propose and fight for strong 
legislation along the lines we have 
proposed.” : 


The South Side Consumers 
Committee recently attracted city- 


-| wide attention with a seven-day 


boycott of meat in South Side 
stores, which they claim reduced 
sales by 60 percent. | 


With tne high price of meat 
their special target, they have 
launched a continuous campaign 
of thr2e meatless days a week 
until prices are rolled back. They 
are currently conducting their own 
“strike” against all hoef purchases 
until catlemen and packers call off 
their war against price controls. 


ee 


ROMANIA INVITES 


KOREAN UNIONISTS 
BUCHAREST (ALN). — The 
Federation of Trade Unions of Ro- 


mania has extended an invitation 
to the central committee of the 
Korean Federation of Trade 
Unions to send a group of 20 to 
30 union leaders and rank-and-file 
workers to Romania. Stated pur- 
pose of the invitation was to give 


‘the Korean visitors a rest and to 


strengthen the friendship betwee 
Korea and Romania, | 
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Jails Didn’t Stop History 


ILL HAYWOOD, famous min- 


ers leader, once wrote a 
powerful leaflet against police ter- 
ror and against the frameup court 


system that was dooming workers’ 
leaders to death or prison. Bill’s leaflet 
bore the title “With Drops of Blood” 
Bill pointed out then—in 1919—that the 
history of the American working class 
had been written “with drops of blood” 
—workers blood. The road to every his- 
toric workers’ victory in the mines and 
the mills had been spotted with the 
blood of murdered strikers and mar- 
tyred workers’ leaders. 

Bill then explained that this blood 
was not shed in vain. The working- 
class was winning ever greater victories 
in spite of these casualties. And it would 
continue to fight onward until wage slav- 
ery was ended. 

Bills words are something to re- 
member today as more workers leaders, 
more peace advocates and many more 
brave Negroes are benig framed in 
ruling class courts. 

Haywood wrote his “drops of blood” 
leaflet at a time of intense ruling class 
terror. American armies were ravaging 
the soil of Soviet Russia (not Korea). 
Cops and company gunmen and _land- 
lord mobs were butchering scores of 
strikers and Negro sharecroppeys at 
home. Hundreds of advocates of peace 
with the Soviet people were being ar- 
. rested, Haywood himself and many of 
his IWW comrades were out on bail 
from Federal prisons where they had 
been railroaded for 20 years for urging 
peace and organizing unions in the first 
world war. Eugene Debs, the great So- 
cialist leader, was just losing his appeal 
against a 10-year sentence for asking 
peace. And Charles E. Ruthenberg, 
James Larkin and other leaders of the 
infant Communist Party — which Hay- 
wood was about to join—were being 
arrested on cooked-up “criminal an- 
archy charges. 


Saw Victory 
Ahead 


Nevertheless, Bill Haywood saw vic- 
tory ahead. His confidence in the 
working people had the strength of a 
rushing river. The victories since 
- gained by the workers abroad and at 
home show how firmly his confidence 
was based. t 
Bill had seen ruling class violence 
and legal framepus collapse in the past. 
He had seen fellow miners butchered 
by Cooper Trust gunmen in his native 
Rocky Mountains. He had watched 
thousands of other miners herded into 
concentration camps (then called 
“stockade’). And he had _ witnessed 
them coming out to win new victories 
again. 

Bill himself had been rescued from 
the gallows in Boise, Idaho, by a mighty 
_ defense movement that -shook the Cop- 
per Trust frameup to pieces in 1907. 
He had seen his friend Tom Mooney 
saved from the gallows drop at San 
Quentin | penitentiary, Calif. (though not 
yet from prison) by a worldwide cam- 
paign directed by another friend, Rob- 
- ert Minor, in 1918. Bill knew that the 
tides of history were with the working 
people, and not with the savage ruling 
class and its corrupt courts. 

Bill Haywood used to refer to im- 
prisoned workers as “class war’ prise, 
oners. He said the millionaires, who 
controlled’ the government and_ the 
courts, were waging a class war against 
the people. And the workers they were 
railroading to prison’.on perjured evi- 
dence were the captives in this class 
war, 
~The framing of class war prisoners 


began Jong ago, when eight shoemakers | 


“were jailed, by. Philadelphia court in 


The history of U.S. labor and of the Negro peo- 
ple is marked with one frameup after another, 
but all of them failed to stop the fight for free- 
dom. The latest of all the frameups, the case of 
the eleven Communist leaders, will also fail to 


accomplish its purpose. 


By ART SHIELDS 
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ROBERT MINOR, distinguished artist, cartoonist and writer, and one of the 
leaders of the Communist Party in its early struggles, wrote the pamphlet—“Shall 
Mooney Hang?” Over two million copies of this pamphlet were sold. The cover 


of the pamphlet is reproduced above. 


1805. They were convicted of organiz- 
ing a “combination to raise wages.” 
The frameup system was still in its 
infancy then, however. It did not 
reach giant size until modern industry 
began. It did not reap its first big har- 
vest of labor victims until the miners 
union was locked in battle with the first 
big — coal trust in the strike of 
The drops of blood flowed like a 
river in the frameups that followed that 
strike. Twenty Irish miners, the so- 
called “Molly Maguires,” were execut- 


ed,: The Miners and, Laborers. Union, 


was broken. But the frameups were fu- 
tile. The miners were organizing more 
powerfully in the Knights of Labor be- 
fore the killings were. done. 

These 20 framed miners were the 
“first martyrs of the class struggle in 
America,” said Eugene V. Debs, Bill 
Haywood’'s friend, long after. 

They. were framed by loathsome 
Pinkerton labor spies. These “Pinks” 
were the forerunners of the FBI stoolies 
like Matt Cvetic, who infest the trade 
unions today. | 
_.Labor’s first.martyrs were dropped to 


_ their.deaths. in‘a series of mass hangings 
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WILLIAM (BIG BILL) HAYWOOD 


in 1877, 1878 and 1879 in Pottsville, 
Mauch Chunk and other Pennsylvania 
anthracite towns. Ten perished on 
June 21, 1877, just -74 years ago last 
Wednesday. , 

The martyred Irish miners were 
heroes to the last. “Let’. die like men,” 
they told each other as the ropes were 
looped round their necks, while frock- 
coated coal operators looked on. 

The Irish coal diggers were pros- 
ecuted by coal company lawyers, loaned 
to the State. They were found guil 
by rigged juries from which all Iris 
were excluded, in courtrooms filled with 
company police. 

The miners were convicted on false 
murder charges. Several obscure com- 
pany foremen and two or three cops 
had been killed by unknown persons 
since the Pinkertons came in. 

The prosecutors had no case against 
the miners’ leaders. So they invented 
the “guilt by association” theory that 
the framers still use today. The Irish 
miners belonged to a fraternal society, 
The Ancient Order of Hibernians. Com- 
pany propagandists gave this society a 
nickname—“The: Molly Maguires.” And 
the Pinkertons told lurid stories in court 
of alleged murder plots hatched at 
“Molly” meetings. Every member of the 
“Mollies” was therefore a murderer, the 
frameup gang declared. 

“The name of a ‘Molly Maguire’ 
being attached to a man’s name is suf- 
ficient to hang him,” shouted the chief 
prosecutor, Gowen, in his closing speech 
to the jury. 

This frameup prosecutor, Gowen, was 
also the president of the Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., that hired the Pinkerton 
spies. 


Labor Kept 
Marching — ; 


And the Reading king’s gallows were 
soon bearing strange fruit. 

Jack Kehoe, the brave Schuykill 
County. delegate of the Hibernians, 
whom Gowen called the ‘King of the 
Mollies,’ was one. of the victims. 

“ .. On the stormy, wintry day.of 
Dec. 18, 1878,” says a recent biography 
of Gowen, “Jack Kehoe twitched for 
three minutes at the end of a rope 
slowly choking to death, while bl 
ran down his throat, where the hemp 
ehad cut in.” 

An innocent: man, was being tortured 
to death. 

“lack Kehoe’. . . was almost certainly 

(Continued on Magazine ‘Page 3); 
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~ Workers’ Letters from the Shops 


OVERTIME IS NOT THE ISSUE SAY 
ILGWU CUTTER TO UNEMPLOYED 


Why Mesaba Range 
Miners Went Fishing 


VIRGINIA, Minn. 


Worker Correspondence Editor: 

I was glad to see The Worker come 
out with letters from the shops. This 
inspired me to send in this 4Srief news 
on what is happening amony the. ire« 
ore miners of the Mesaba Range, the 
stronghold of the Steel Trust. 

All is not quiet on this front. Fact is 
the iron ore miners are becoming dis- 
satisfied with a lot of things. Last week 
all the .niners, about 500-600 inen trom 
the Cleveland Cliff mines, went on an 
indefinite “fishing trip.” The company 
has refused to come to an agreement on 
the question of job re-classification. The 
company wanted to maintair the sole 
power to push the miners from one job 
to another and to pay the miner on one 
job classification, even though the job 
might be classified for a different wage 
rate. The miners decided this was a 
good time to go fishing and to let the 
company cool its heels. : 

All of “us are getting disgusted with 
the high prices. Even though many of 
us work six days a week, we have a 
hard time making ends meet. - 

More of us are beginning to realize 
that we are being made the suckers 
while the Steel Trust piles up profits 
from this war in Korea and the arma- 
mént production. Try as they will the 
state and local officials have not been 
able to deveiop a war hysteria among 
the miners. We want to see the war in 
Kofea ended and peace established in 
the? world. 

What makes it tough for us to fight 
back is the fact that the union organ- 
izers, picked by Murrays machine, are 
more concérned with the company in- 
terests than the miners. They would 
even like to eliminate the word “Steel 
Trust” that is hated like the devil by the 
miners and the people on the Range. 
“Don’t use the word ‘Steel Trust, say 
‘company, they tell us. But how can 
we forget this class enemy of ours when 
we look at the big holes in the ground 
and the deteriorating towns and villages 
between the ore dumps in which we 
live, and the fact that billions of dollars 
have been extracted for the coffers of 
Wall Street while all we have been able 
to pinch and buy is probably a refrig- 
erator or a second hand car on install- 
ment payments. 

Some of the old-timers remember the 
story by Elizabeth Flynn in 1916 about 
the Chinese fisherman and the pelican 
around whose neck he had put a collar 
to prevent the pelican’ from eating the 
entire fish and when she said, “And that 
collar around your necks, right under 
where you ought to have heads and 
brains—that collar is the Wage System. 
. . « The Boss get all the best parts of 
the fish. You, you working stiffs, you 
get the heads and tails—the wages.” The 
idea got on then which resulted in the 
1916 strike and improved conditions 
and wages. The idea will catch again 
and there will be nothing that can stop 
us. ~ A STEEL TRUST MINER 


New York 
Dear Editor: 

In a letter which appeared in the May 
27 Worker, written ss a group of un- 
emploved cutters of Local 10, ILGWU, 
they raised a number of questions. As 
a solution to the unemployment problem, 
the writer placed most of the emphasis 
on the overtime. | 


The problem of the unemployed is © 


not to permit themselves to be separ- 
ated trom employed cutters, which is 
exactly what the raising of the overtime 
question does. Instead, the unemployed 
and employed together must develop a 
program (and action to enforce such a 
program) that will unite them for raising 
the standards of all cutters. 

Emphasis on the elimination of over- 
time to make jobs for those who are 


unemployed ignores the face that due to. 


the general economic conditions the em- 
ployed cutter now working much shorter 
seasons is dependent upon the little 
overtime he can get to make a living. 

One of the things that can be done 
to alleviate the unemployment situation 
is strict enforcement of the union agree- 
ment. This requires the officials of Local 
10 to institute strict control of union 
conditions in all shops and make sure 
that all non-union people and _ other 
violations are removed from the table. 
By so doing, we would go a long way 
towards putting the unemployed to work 
artd safeguard the standards of those 
who are employed. 

In addition to the above, one of the 
greatest evils of all is the distribution 
of jobs by the business agents to their 
immediate friends. Jobs are distributed 
through clubs and officials on the basis 
of greed and not need. This is done with 
jobs to further their political patronage 
and to build the personal influence of 
the business agents individually and the 
Nagler Administration as a group. 


To Our Correspondents: 

The letters are slowing up again. 
Don’t stop writing if you made the 
page. Be a regular correspondent. 
And let us know occasionally how your 
friends like this page. The textile 
workers are still holding out on us and 
we have not yet heard from coal or 
copper miners. 

Shop Correspondent Editor. 


What is the solution to the above 
problem? The jobs that are called into 
the union office should be distributed 
by a committee of unemployed cutters 
on the basis of equity and need. In 
addition, a public list be posted with the 
names of the unemployed so they may 
see for themselves that they are called 
up in turn. 

The question of wages is always a 
pertinent one. Since June, 1946, the 
gap between wages and the cost of liv- 
ing has continued to widen with wages 
running a poor second. The measly in- 
crease awarded recently does not cover 
the tax increases imposed upon us. With 
prices still mounting and another tax 
due September 1, it is impossible to 
agree with Brother Dubinsky’s estimate 
that wage increases are not on the order 


of the day. 

In summation, the following minimum 
program is recommended: 

1. Strict contro] of shops and union 
conditions by the local. 

2. Elimination of job discrimination 
and equitable distribution on the basis 
of need. | 

3. General wage increases for all cut- 
ters in all crafts. 


Sincerely yours, 


MEMBER OF LOCAL 10 


A SEAMAN CAN’T GO HOME. 


New York 
Dear Editor: 
Every time we seamen go into nego- 
tiations with the shipowners and present 
our demands, we are told that our de- 
mands are “excessive” and the impression 
is given to shoreside workers that sea- 
men are well off and want too much.. 

It is true that we were able to raise 
our wages from about $60 a month in 
1935 to around $250 a month today. 
Incidentally we had to fight like hell 
for every cent of this increase and most 
of it has béen taken away from us by 
increased costs of living and high taxes. 
The only members of our union who 
think we are well off are our officials 
who don’t want their soft life disturbed 
with even talk of fighting. 

What few people realize, and the real 
basis of our demands, is the fact that 
we are forced to put in 24 hours a day 
aboard ship, responsible for its safety 
and subject to call at any hour of the 


day or night at the will of the captain. 
We only get paid for eight of these 24 
hours. 

Shoreside workers go home to their 
families after their eight hours work; 
they are free to do as they please for 
the other 16 hours. They dont have to 
live in the plant and are not responsible 
for its safety. 

We seamen are prisoners of the ship- 
owners 24 hours a day and, by God, it’s 
time we got a little compensation for 
that. The miners get paid for the time 
it takes them to get to their job from 
the moment they step on company prop- 
erty. We live on company property and 
are held responsible for its safety 24 
hours a day, why shouldn’t we get paid 
for that? 

No, our demands are not “excessive” 
or “impractical” as the shipowners claim, 
they are only a drop in the bucket of 
what we have coming to us. 


A SEAMAN 


THE FACTS BEHIND THE DODGE ‘NIGHTGOWN’ STOPPAGE 


DETROIT 
Dear Editor: 


Being a Dodge worker, I naturally 
have done a lot of thinking about the 
recent stoppages in this giant Chrysler 
Corporation plant of 37,000 workers. It 
seems to me there are two sides to the 
dispute. | 3 | 

On the one hand, there is the work- 
ers side. One hundred mer, working 
in hot, humid pits underneath the auto- 
-mobiles as they roll along the final 
assembly lines, have for two whole years 
demanded coveralls to protect their 
_ from dripping grease, paint and 
oil. . 

For them it was actually a fight 
against the high cost of living. Their 
average yearly wage in 1950 was only 
$2,400. This year they worked no more 
than 50 percent full 40-hour weeks with 
no overtime at all. They cannot afford 
to clean and buy so many work clothes. 


So they finally issued an utimatum 
to the company to give them the cover- 
alls or they will walk off the job. The 
_ company gave them night-gowns which 
it called “smocks.” They are @ safety- 
hazard because the filmsy material is 
very inflammable. They are screwy- 


Page 2 


looking, undignified. 

The.men walked off. The company 
sent the whole plant home and made 
sure that there would be at least a 
femporary strike by firing the chief, 
alternate, and line stewards involved. 

Now the fight became not only cover- 
alls but the very foundation of the union 
since three elected representatives were 


fired. 


On the other hand, there is the com- 
panys side. Whereas the workers are 
struggling for existence, the company 
guns for profits. : 


One hundred coveralls may start the 
ball rolling with other workers demand- 
ing other items they need. That would 
never do. Only machines get what they 
need. Human beings can be replaced 


free of charge by simply hiring some 
others. | 
Moreover, this would be a good time 
to force the workers to walk the streets 
because the war program’s high prices 


and high taxes has glutted the car mar- 


ket. Sales are few. July 1 will see a 
35 percent cut in auto steel to make way 
for more tanks, planes and bombs. 


All jnis will mean big lay-offs and 
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the company pays the unemployment 
compensation to the state. 

Ah! But we save these millions in 
unemployment compensation if we can 
provoke the workers to strike. And we 
can weaken the union by our stooges 
within the union confusing the workers, 
spreading rumors and taking the com- 
—* side. Why strike and go hungry 
or someone else’s grievance? 

These are the two sides to the dispute. 
Existence versus profits. Human beings 
versus. gold. The workers versus the 
capitalists. 

How did the workers meet the com- 
pany's tactics? First we walked out for 
a couple of days to show the company 
an immediate, united, militant reaction. 
Then we went back to work and gave 
the company two weeks to rehire the 
ste, ards or a strike vote will be taken. 
The union is paying the fired stewards’ 
wages. 

The aim is to transform the company’s 
provocation into a mighty reaction o 
militant labor solidarity. This will 
strengthen the union and win our de- 
mands, whereas the company had hoped 
to weaken us. 

That is how matters stand at present. 

DODGE WORKER 
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The Steel Workers 
Don’t Get the Gravy 


WARREN, Ohio 


Editor, Worker: 

This is a story about some conditions 
in the Republic Steel Mill in Warren, 
O., employing about 4,500 men. . 

Since Jan. 1, 1951, work. has been 
slowing down more and more on the 
cold-strip mills. On one of these mills, 
the men have had only one full week's 
work (5 days) during the past three 
months. One cold-strip mill in the de- 
partment gets most of the work because 
the men working:on it get the lowest 
rates, so that the production costs are 
the smallest. Even this particular one 
has been falling off. 

It is the general feeling among the 
workers that the basic reason for the 
decline is that the cold-strip process was 
mainly used for the finer finish needed 
on steel intended for civilian consumer 
products. The hot-strip mills are busy 
—they turn out such military orders as 
need only a rougher finish. 

The pro-Murray union leadership has 
not done anything to help the men in 
the fight for work, so that most of the - 


men go hunting for side jobs like filling 
station attendants, etc. 


When the workers on one ‘cold strip 
mill put up a fight for 5 days of work, 
the company responded by shutting 
down a similar unit, and transferring 
the work to the remaining mills. The 
men on .the shut-down wit were 
“bumped back” to general labor or other 
jobs they held when they first started 
work 15 to 25 years ago. These were 
less paying jobs; the workers suffered 
pay cuts amounting in -some cases to 
50 percent! 


The result was anger and division 
among the workers, with great hostility 
shown the workers who had demanded 
five days work. The union leaders of this 
local (1375) refused to call a meeting on-* 
the situatidn, saying “nothing can be 
done, and that the company—has the 
“right” to do this under the contract! 


This has been the general trend of the 
union leadership, to assert the “rights 
of the company under the contract; it 
got to the point where one worker finally 
rose at a local meeting to demand that 
the leadership start talking about the 
“rights of the men!” 


On one cold strip mill, during a time- 
study being made by the company to 
set new rates, the union steward had the 
= to ask the men to speed up, because 

e company felt the mill wasn’t doing 


. well enough. If anything, the result was 


even less production from the workers, 
who felt that the old rates they had were 
bad enough, and that the company 
“study” was not intended to improve 


them! 


The right of the Negro workers to bid 
for skilled jobs on the rolling mills has 
been won, and there are a few Negro 
rollers; but most Negroes are on the 
hardest, lowest-paid jobs as oilers, scrap- 
ballers, around the anneal furnaces, etc. 
There are no Negro clerks, cranemen, 
electricians or mechanics. | | 

Seniority was at one time straight, 
department-wide seniority. But about 
three years ago, the pro-Murray officers 
sneaked across a new, company-spon- 
sored seniority scheme. According to 
this setup, certain cold strip mills on 
which the most money can be earned 
(generally the wider strip mills) are 
exempted from department-wide senior- 
ity. Now, a helper on one of these 
favored units can get a hiskew paid job 
as catcher or roller, ahead of another 
man with many more years service work- 
ing on one of the other mills. This 
further serves to split up the workers 
and divide them against each other. 

Hampered by union mis-leadership, 
the workers are fighting as best they 
can, and searching for the best. way of 
uniting in the struggle. Once given or- 
ganization and leadership bythe pro- 

essive and militant workers, they will 

able to unite firmly, overcome all the 
tricks of the company and its stooges, 
and win the work, the pay and the con- 
ditions they are demanding. _ 
STEEL.WORKER 
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e living walk and the dead ride,” said Life Magazine when it 


STOP T 


TOP a. sun-scorched ridge in Korea the 
stretcher-bearers put down their burdens. 
In the valley below the howitzers screamed. 

In Peoria, Ill., in Meadville, Pa., in San 
Diego, and a thousand other towns American 
mothers got those terse official telegrams an- 
nouncing the death of their beloved sons. In 
Korea whole villages went up in smoke and 
mothers ran screaming, small children in their 
arms, in a futile effort to save their children 
from charging flame-throwers. 


In Korea, for the 52d week, armies pounded, 
rolled, reeled backward, crashed forward while 
overhead the U.S. Air Force flew its n-thou- 
sandth bomb-dumping sortie against Korean 
villages, where three million civilians lie dead. 

Thus passed the first anniversary of what 
has been the most senseless war in history. As 
John Osborne wrote in Life magazine, this is 
the “sordid story of a sordid war,” one which 
“no American ought to have to write.” He told 
how U.S. forces “razed villages” a la Lidice, of 
“retugees bombed and strafed,” of the the mur- 
der “of war prisoners to keep from having to 
conduct them to the rear,” of the murder “of 
civilian populations solely to clear a path and 
to avoid questioning.” He described the Amer- 
ican massacre of old people, women and chil- 
dren, which led an American officer to cry out: 
“My God, killing children is just too much... .” 

_ Yet the killing has gone on and on. The 
‘meWspapers,'avhose editors are not doing the 
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IN MEMORIAM 


The American Dead in Korea 


In his appearance before the U. S. Senate 
to defend the Truman doctrine of war, Secretary 
of Defense George Marshall declared American 
casualties amounted to only 65,000. A few days 
later Gen. Bradley, Chief of Staff, revealed that 
the casualties amounted to 141,000. Thus, for 
the first time the American people got a glimpse 
of the true cost in lives of the Korean war. How 
did the generals explain the discrepancy? They 
said that the Marshall figure of 65,000 meant 
those killed or wounded by enemy action, that 
the Bradley figure of 141,000 included those 
killed in tank accidents, who, were frozen, or who 
fell out of jeeps. 


ying, rejoice over Army claims that they kill 10 
Koreans and Chinese for every American. 
And Americans are dying in Korea. So far 


some 141,000 American mothers and wives have 


received those terse official telegrams. 

hy are they being killed? Were the Ko- 
rean people about to invade America? Were 
the Chinese threatening America? Oh no, says 


The Worker 


24, 1951 . 
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ran this photo on Christmas Day 1950. 


E KILLING! 


President Truman and his generals and advisers, 
it is the Russians. 

But not a single Russian has been found in 
Korea! We are expected to believe that by some 
magic the Russians are forcing the Koreans to. 
battle so ferociously that American armies are 
in danger of being wiped out. That the Koreans 
and Chinese are fighting for the right to de- 
termine their own governments, to run their 
own countries, has been hidden by the press. 


But the American people, whose sons are 
being hurled into this senseless, see-saw churn- 
ing of death and destruction, are not fools, 


From Korea, where the combined death toll 
is now nearly four million, Newsweek corres- 
pondent Harold Lavine reports: 

“'_, the survivors came back down the hill 
and across the valley and up onto the ridge— 
the unwounded carrying the wounded. They 
came back slowly, like men in a dream. .. . One 
of the kids walked over to a correspondent and 
said: ‘I wish you'd do something for me. 
wish you'd tell the folks back home that there 
must be some better way of settling arguments 
like this.” | 
Today, after. one year of this sordid, bar- 
baric war, the Américan people are demanding 
that this senseless killing end: They want peace. 
They are insisting that there is a better way of 
settling arguments than the endless destructive- 


ness of war. , 
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by: « CrifNESE PEASANT LIES DEAD in a field, shot down by a U.S. airforce plane in a 
me tes raid over Chinese territory on Noy. 3. The dead man, Yu Hsiu-ting, 57, was driving home in 
| his ox-cart when three planes attacked, the Peking Government charges. 


PLOTTING THE WAR IN KOREA is John Foster Dulles (in civilian clo 
met with chiefs of the South Korean puppet army at the 38th Parallel one week 
attack. Dulles is Envoy Extraordinary of the United States State Department. 
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AS THE FIRST anniversary of the war in Korea passed, 

4% men, women and children died just as they had in the 

- first week of war. One year of war, of killing and bombing, 

with generals fired and new generals hired, had proved this 

| senseless slaughter was No. 1 on the American Unpopularity 

, Poll. Frém Korea newspaper ‘correspondents sent back 

double-talk dispatches about “Iwo pronged drives” and 

“defensive . triangles.” In Washington, the Pentagon an- 

nounced the crushing of resistance daily. Yet the senseless 

killing went on, with battles raging up and down the length 

of the Korean peninsula. “Stiff” and “stiffer” were the cor- 

respondents favorite words for describing the resistance of 

the Korean people. In New York saloons a joke entitled 

“Why I Am Not In Korea” became standard; a typical gag- 
; line: “My arm is bent.” — 

| But as the death-toll in Korea rose, thousands of Amer- 

icans began to wonder why this endless killing went on. 

Congressman Wolcott told newspaperman Paul Leach: “The 

Korean war is unpopular.” In 1942, he said, his office was 

besieged by young men who had been rejected by the draft 


of government intimidation and to speak u 


board because-of physical defects, and. who wanted to fight 
Hitler. “Today,” he said, “it is just the reverse. They want 
me to get them out of the draft or reserve.” 

All over America, people have begun to lose their fear 
for peace. A 
Wheeling, W. Va., newspaper polled its readers, found that 
91 percent of them favored the withdrawal of our troops 
from Korea. In Albany, N. Y., Mrs. Guy R. Smith appealed 
through the newspaper for a “noon-day prayer for peace.” 
In Lexington, N. C., 17-year-old Pearlie Hege wrote the 
Winston-Salem Journal: “. .. we are being cheated of our 
future—our right to live, to love, to worship, laugh and die. 
. . . It makes us feel small and helpless when we hear of 


such things as the mighty bombs which seem ready to blast . 


our future into the stratosphere.” 
Yet the senseless killing goes on... . | 
From his luxurious suite in the Waldorf-Astoria Towers, 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur issued new com- 
muniques. It was a bigger war, he felt, that the world 
needed. But Betty V. Gewald, of Virginia Beach, had, in 


a letter to the Virginia Pilot 
more Americans. She wrot¢ 
MacArthur. Im for 150 mi 
if we allow one man to sté 
and then a war with Russiz 

From Harry Truman's 
Fruitvale wrote the Joplin 
of MacArthur. “Now I think 
wrote. “He should can Dea 
a few others, then call our 
Korea—then resign. It woul 
thousands of our boys bute 

Yet the senseless killing 

In Korea the generals 
time that they had utterly s 
sign of resistance.. But a § 
Spokesman Review, which 
“One thing I would like to k 
people over here don’t care 
Korean rule or Chinese Co 


— 


NE YEAR of killing in Korea-had 
made clear to Americans that war 
was very good for Big Business From 
one end of the country to the other, as 
our bombs disintegrated Korean villages 
and our boys lay dead on unknown 
roads in this exhausting struggle, the 
American people began to ask them- 
selves: are we trading lives for profits? 
In the financial circles of Wall Street, 
_ in the industrial centers like Pittsburgh 
and Detroit, the outbreak and continu- 
ance of the war was hailed with glee. 
Said Roger Babson, the famous econ- 
omist: “If it hadn't been for the Korean 
affair which has given business and 
employment a shot in the arm, this 
‘bubble (prosperity) would be bursting 
now. 


mention of the American boys who 
were being called upon to die, editor- 
ialized happily on Sept. 29, 1950: “They 
all (Truman-Acheson) say that we need 
a shooting war, that for the task ahead 
of us (rearmament) a state of war is 
more desirable than a state of peace. 
. .. When you begin to say Peace, it’s 
terrible, you come at last to say War, 
its wonderful.” 
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The Wall Street Journal, without a 


ankers Fine it Profitable 


Help defend peace by defending your 
right to speak and organize for peace— 
urge the Supreme Court to reconsider its 
decision replacing the First Amendment 


with the thought-control Smith Act! 


Six months later, the profits of Big 
Business were still soaring, although 


small businessmen were being crushed 


. . . and the Wall Street Journal be- 
came alarmed lest peace end the profit 
flow. On May 16, it reported: “Stock 
prices experienced the sharpest decline 
since March 13. Brokers ascribed the 


break to widespread peace rumors... . 


Traders are fearful that the end of hos- 
tilities might halt rearmament and catch 
leading companies with swollen inven- 


tories unbalanced by peacetime produc- 
tion.” — | 


Corporation profits, floated on the 
blood of dead Americans, Koreans and 
Chinese, reached an all-time high. GM 
reported profits of $112,919.454. The 
over-all profits for industry in 1950 were 
$23 billion—some 60 percent more than 
in 1949, 


But of course nobody in Wall Street 


mentioned the dead and wounded. They ~ 


blamed it all on the Russians and put 
some more cash in their pockets. The 
Herald-Tribune let the cat out of the 
bag, however, on Feb. 11, 1951. It ex- 
posed the insincerity of official Wash- 
ington talk of peace, saying: 


“The United States finds the present 
world tension useful ... as a basis for 


rallying and maintaining public opinion 


behind its enormous rearmament and 
mobilization program. .. , 


“Persistent American protestations of 
willingness to negotiate amount in fact 
to little more than a willingness to ac- 
cept Soviet capitulation on any or most 
of the major issues splitting Russia and 
the Western powers. 


“It is almost inconceivable at this 
stage that the Soviet Union could lay 
before Secretary of State Acheson a 
program he ‘would accept for relaxing 
the present East-West tension.” . 

Peace had become a terrible thing, 
threatening profits. Six Supreme Court 


judges in effect ruled talk of peace is 
-verboten. Wall Street could get along 


without those dead Americans, Chinese, 
and Koreans. But it couldn’t get along 
without profits. War was wonderful, in 
Washington and the banks. 


Goodb 


THE 160-YEAR-OLD Firs 


ment to the U. S. Constitutic 
survivor of all wars in Americé 
was added to the casualty 
undeclared war. 

Commenting on the § 
Court's decision which uphele 
viction of 11 Communist leas 
gene Dennis, the Party's gene 
tary, said: 

“In an atmosphere of war h 
Truman court majority voted to suk 
Smith Thought-Control Act’ for t 
tution’s First Amendment, which ¢ 
bids Congress to make any law ab 
people's rights of. free speech, press 
or worship. | 

“The nation is confronted with ¢ 
present danger--the danger of Ws: 
advanced drive toward war and fas 
prolongation of American inte 
Korea and the warmakers’ efforts 
into a world atomic holocaust are 
present danger. The establishme 
American police state in the ima 
Smith and McCarran Acts is a cles 
ent danger. The mad armaments 
its crushing economic burden upon 
ing people is a clear and present ¢ 

The sole ‘guilt’ of the Commur 
is their advocacy of peace and socié 
—their opposition to war and fase 
Communist Party does not now . 
and never has advocated—the fom 
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, sentiments which appealed to 
=: “I'm not particularly against 
ion Americans who would suffer 
Mpede us into war with China 


‘home-state, G. T. Conner of 
ews Herald to praise the firing 
‘he can do something else,” he 
a Acheson, John F. Dulles and 
boys home and stop the war in 
1 at least put an end to getting 
nered for nothing.” 
goes On... - 

announced for the umpteenth 
mashed, routed; crushed, every 
x1 wrote the Spokane, Wash., 
withheld his name, as follows: 
we are here. These 
ey are under North 
unist rule. All they care for 


a0w is wh 


whether 


A KOREAN MOTHER AND CHILD killed during a bombing raid on a North Korean 
city. Three million Korean people have been killed or wounded in the war. Whole cities have 
been wiped out. American dead, wounded, injured total 141,000—the end is not in sight. 


‘ 


is not having GI's or others walking through their rice pad- 
dies. . . . The opinion here is that the big brass did not 
keep their word. They were going to stop at the 38th, then 
the MacArthur line, which they passed at full pace and 
headed on toward China.” 

In North Dakota, as the killing went on, the state senate 
passed a resolution demanding Congress and the President 
order American troops out of Korea. In Cleveland, O., a 
well-known industrialist, J. F. Lincoln; president of the 
Lincoln Electric Co., wrote the press: “First, let us admit 
that we are the aggressors and that we have no business 
invading Korea. Second, bring back our Army to America. 
Third, pay for the damage that we have done in Korea.” 

As the wars first anniversary neared, thousands of 
Americans from all walks of life were converging on Chicago 
to attend the American Peace Crusade’s gigantic demon- 
tration for peace. What every American wanted was peace. 
What few could understand was what keeps this senseless 

‘slaughter—a limited war, said Harry Truman, a police action 
—going. It is certainly not the American people. 
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throw of the government. It has worked— 
and will continue to work—for peace and 
democracy, for the unity of the people against 
the atomaniacs, against labor’s foes and the 
lynchers of the Negro people. 

“It is solely because of this advocacy and 
activity that the Communist Party -is today 
being persecuted. 


“The Communist Party will apply to the 


court for an immediate rehearing. It is con- 
fident that millions of Americans in the ranks 
of labor and the Negro people, and all advo- 
cates of peace, will support this demand.” 

& © e 

as ST. LOUIS Post-Dispatch editorial 
said: , 

There is no greater right in all the world 
than the right to hold free opinions and to 
express them without fear of reprisal by those 
in authority. 

This right is the very heart of American 
democracy. Keep it secure and the free way 
of life will survive, Take it away and the 
free way of life will die within itself, whether 


®r not attack ever comes on the outside. 


Jefferson, Madison, Mason and the others 
who started the weak little republic 160 years 
ago were not afraid of the right to inquire 
and expound and advocate. By formal 
amendment these wise men and their fellow 
citizens, with great deliberation, wrote into 
the first article of the Bill of Rights the guar- 
antee that “Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech.” 

This is the context in which the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of the Communist 
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leaders must be set. Chief Justice Vinson, 
speaking for himself and Justices Reed, Frank- 
furter, Jackson, Burton and Minton, leads the 
— departure from the guarantee of free- 
dom of speech in our history. 

These six justices say that the Commu- 
nists by organizing “to teach and advocate 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence created 
a ‘clear and present danger’ of an attempt to 
overthrow the government by force and vio- 
lence.” 


They cite no overt acts of force. 
They present no record of violence. 
They find no danger both clear and pres- 


ent through teaching and advocacy alone. 
© - 2 © 


NEVER BEFORE has such a restriction 
been placed on the right to hold opinions and 
to express them in the United States of 
America. | 

JUSTICE BLACK says: “This is a virulent 
form of prior censorship of speech and press.” 
Deploring its “watering down” of the First 
Amendment, the senior justice holds the ap- 
plied sections of the Smith Act “unconstitu- 
tional on their face.” 

Justice Douglas joins Justice Black with 
this memorable protest: 

“Never until today has anyone seriously 
thought that the ancient law of conspiracy 
could constitutionally be used to turn speech 
into seditious conduct. Yet that is precisely 
what is suggested. I repeat that we deal here 
with speech alone, not with speech plus acts 
of sabotage or unlawful conduct.” | 


| What About It, 


Mr. Truman...? 


WHILE IN far-off Korean rice paddies American and Korean 
soldiers died in battle, death rained from bomber skies’ on Korean 
women and children, and everywhere in the world fear of atomic 
mass destruction clutched at hearts—the life of one unknown man 
became a matter of worldwide concern. He was Willie McGee, 
former gas station attendant in Mississippi's piney woods. 

_ Neither the newspapers nor radio told Willie McGee's story or 
the story of the last-ditch fight put up for the life of this one man, 

And yet Willie McGee’s story was told, in letters, in mimeo- 
graphed bulletins; telegrams, petitions; spread by word of mouth 
until it was known to millions throughout the world. Americans 
told their neighbors, pals and shupmates; shouted: it at street corner 
meetings. Laywers told it to judges, and delegations told it to top 
officials, demanding that the President of the United States and the 
Governor of Mississippi listen. Chinese workers and peasants gath- 
ered in Shanghai and Peking to join in the protest against this one 
mans death. In all the tongues of the world the cry went up: “Save 
Willie McGee!” 

But President Truman turned his backs. The Supreme Court 
looked the other way. Willie McGee died in the electric chair. 

2 % % 

JOINING THE MILLIONS who protested this legal lynching, 
Eugene .Dennis, general secretary, and Henry Winston, organization 
secretary of the Communist Party, said: 

They burned our brother, Willie McGee. 

“The reason why they are going to take my life,” he wrote 
the day before he died, “is to keep the Negro down in the South.” 

It is true: and: those who killed him stand before all decent 
humanity branded with the mark of Cain. 

Look at the little President, that ardent champion of war and 
the A-bomb, of crooks and connivers, who would not lift a finger 
to spare an innocent life. 

Then look to the masters of all—the money men of Wall Street, 
the masterminds with money to burn. And people to bur; one 
man.in Mississippi, seven men in Martinsville, a whole people in 
Korea. Big-time operators, busy now with Operation Killer against 
the colored peoples of Asia, dreaming and. scheming of Operation 
Killer all over the world. The men of monopoly and murder, hard 
behind their marbled walls, chill as the steel that holds their loot 
an A-bomb for a heart, an adding machine for a brain. es 

That. is the truth. Millions upon millions of working people, 
of progressives, already know it; they are uniting and acting in 
growing numbers to shackle the warmakers as the prime action 
toward unshackling the lynchers’ prey, and to save~mankind from 
an atomic bloodbath. They are working to build a better world, 
to clean the earth and the skies of the filth and horrors of capitalism 
and war. Forging the peaceful brotherhood of man; burying the 
rottenness of racism and all oppression. | | 

Our country, too, our entire people, too, must learn the truth. 

Greedy in their lust for new victims from among the best 
representatives of the people’s. strength and_ strivings, unabating 
in their savage attacks against the advocates and leaders of the 
cause of peace, freedom and progress—the Truman Administration 
and Congress are now trying to silence and shackle the whole 
American people with their evil pro-fascist Smith and McCarran Acts, 

Now, too, these warmakers and lynchers have dared to place 
their bloody paws upon the venerable 88-year-old, World-famed 
scholar, leader of the Negro people and outstanding champion of 
peace—Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. The murder of McGee calls us ever- 
more to mount higher and broader the struggle to guarantee that 
the government which conspires to imprison Dr. DuBois, great 
fighter for Negro freedom and world peace, shall not succeed, 

“Tell the. people to keep on fighting!” cried Willie McGee, 

In his name, we swear we will—in greater numbers, in greater 
unity of action of Negro and white, of all who love life and liberty 


and peace! 


~ You Can Help Bring Peace © 


YOU WANT to see the killing 
in Korea stopped. 

You want to keep the war in 
Korea from spreading into a world 
war. 

You want to end the slaugh- 
ter of young men — Americans, 
Koreans, Chinese—and the killing 
of innocent Korean mothers and 
children. 

Then write your Senator to- 
day. Insist that he support the 
Johnson Resolution (S. R. 140, re- 
produced in adjoining columns) 
now before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Johnson Resolution says 
that Korea belongs to the Kor- 
eans; that only death and destruc- 


tion have come from our inter- 


vention there. 
The Johnson Resolution 


would put the U: S. Senate on rec- 
ord for: — 

* Cease-fire in Korea at the 
88th Parallel. 

* Removal of all non-Koreans 
from Korea by Dec. 31. = 


Five U.S. Senators are on rec- . 


ord for this Get-Out-Ol-Korea 
Plan. Its sponsor, Sen. Edwin 
Johnson (D-Colo); Sen. John But- 


ler (R-Md); Sen. Warren Mag- 


nuson (D-Wash); William Lang- 
er (R-ND), and Sen. Robert Hen- 
drickson (R-NJ). 

_ . The annual convention of the 
‘Northwest States Association of 
the Improved Benevolent Protec- 
tive Order of'(Negro) Elks: the 
International Fur and Leather 
‘Workers Union; former Acting 
Gov. Morss Lovett of the Virgin 
Islands; Abram Flaxer, president 
of the United Public Workers, are 


just some of the organizations and 


individuals already on record for 


the Johnson Resolution. 

* Act today to get YOUR 
friends, neighbors, shopmates 
and organization behind the plan 
for peace. 

* Join a peace committee if 
there is one in your union, shop 
or neighborhood. Help get one 
going if there isn’t. 

* Work to prevent any more 
Koreas anywhere. Support the 
program for a Five-Power Peace 
Pact among the world’s major 
powers—the U. S., Soviet Union, 
China, England and France. - 
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— 
SO 


a 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


May 17,1951 


Mr. Jownsow of Colorado submitted the following resolution; whieh was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 


oe 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas to permit civilization to be destroyed by World War 
ITT is utter insanity and unworthy of the men of this century; 


and 


Whereas the Korean War has every appearance of being a hope- 
less conflict of attrition and indecisiveness and a breeder 


of bitter racial hatreds; and 


Whereas a limited war, like a limited or smoldering fire, fs gravely 
dangerous, for it may burst forth into a world-wide con- 


flagratiop at any moment; and 


Whereas the North and South Koreans, the Chinese, and the 
United Nations have suffered more than one million casual- 
ties, with the only tangible result, so far, the indescribable 


misery which has been heaped upon the Korean people; and 


Whereas tremendens strides have been made in the development 
of hitherto unused lethal and destructive weapons of war 
with potentials of unbelievable fury and horror; and 

Whereas by slaughtering additional millions of humans an uneasy 


peace might in time be forced upon the vanquished; and 


Whereas the people of the United States traditionally have held 
the people of China in the highest esteem and affection and 
still do; and 


= 


Whereas the people of the United States have long recognized 
the wisdom of the principles of the Monroe Doctrine so 
eloquently portrayed by the slogan “Asia for Asiatics” if 
it were to be applied to Asia; and 


Whereas it has long been the policy of the American people that 
no nation should seek to extend its form of government over 
any other nation or people, but that as an inherent right 
every people should be left free to determine its own form 
of government and its own way of life, unhindered, un- 


threatened, unafraid—the little along with the great and the ? 


powerful; and 


Whereas the traditional policy and desire of the people of the 


United States of America is now and has been a just and 


enduring peace; and 


Whereas it is never too early for God-fearing ana peace-loving 
peoples to earnestly endeavor to stop needless human 


slaughter: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the 
United Nations call upon all nations and all groups now 
engaged in the war in Korea to cease fire and declare an 
armistice effective at 4 antemeridian (Korean time) June 
25, 1951; and that prior thereto the United Nations forces 
retire to points south and the opposing forces retire to points 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel; and that before December 
31, 1951, all prisoners of the Korean War shall be exchanged 
and all non-Korean persons, military and nonmilitary (except 
the ordinary diplomatic representatives), shall depart from 


North and South .Korea. 


Every. 
: Week eee 
,..this paper is there 


America has 2,000 daily newspapers. Daily 
they clamor for war. ... War against China, war 
against Korea,-war against the Soviet Union, the 
people’s democracies of Europe. 

They misrepresent the peaceful policies of these 
peoples. They misrepresent the stand of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker. 


Today you need The Worker as never before. 
You need it in the struggle for civil rights at home 
and for a peaceful future for you and your chil- 
dren, At stch a time as this, The Worker cast a 
beacon of light which gives initiative and inspira- 
tion for the job ahead. 


Why not get The Worker delivered to your home every week? 
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THE HOG INSTITUTE 


EDNA FARCH gathered up the paper cups and 
other picnic leftovers, and stuffed them into one bag. 
Arch leaned against a tree, unfolded his paper, and lit 
his Sunday cigar. The cigar always changed his per- 
sonality. 

_ “Edna,” he said, “The Meat Institute—” 

“The Hog Institute—” 

“Don't interrupt,” warned Arch. “The Meat In- 
stitute is telling the public how to get stabilized meat 
prices. It points out that there are no substitutes for 
the natural law of supply and demand.” 

“The law of supply and demand,” said Edna, 
“means that the Meat Institute demands your supply 
of money. My substitute is for the people to demand 
the Meat Institute.” 

“Socialistic nonsense!” Arch cried. “The remedy 
for the high prices is a stabilized consumer income and 
the expanded production of meat.” 

“So says you. 

“So says the Meat Institute.” 

“In other words, the Meat Institute wants a tight 
iron ‘lid on wages. That’s the way you ‘stabilize’ con- 
sumer income. 


_ 


“It’s only fair,” protested Arch. “There’s a lid on 


meat prices.” 


“O, yes. But it’s not an iron lid. It’s made of one 
thin slice of swiss cheese and it’s clamped on with li- 
brary paste. Why, the meat price roll-back is the only 


price roll-back in history that has rolled pricés forward.” - 


“Our President can do anything,” said Arch proudly. 
“As for me,’ continued Edna, “I want the swiss 
cheese lid for the workers and the iron lid for the Meat 


Institute.” 


“Impossible!” declared Arch. “The Meat. Institute’ 


oints out that livestock production will be discouraged 
~ too long continuance of meat and livestock controls.” 
“I never thought of that,” admitted Edna. “I sup- 
pose the steers will read about controls and grow moodv 
and thin. Or maybe theyll get smart and hide when 
they see a freight car marked ‘Chicago.’ Or maybe the 
price control program is disconcerting the bulls and 
they are refusing to mate in protest.” 


“What are you getting at, anyway?’ asked Arch. 

Edna shrugged. “I persist in the simple idea that if 
livestock production gets discouraged, someone is dis- 
couraging it. And five will get you fifty that the some- 
one is the Meat Institute.” 


“And this is the way you treat words of wisdom 
from leaders of industry?” is 

“We have different ears,” explained Edna. “You 
hear words of wisdom fiom leaders of industry. I hear 
oinks from hogs.” ; 

“You must cooperate,” insisted Arch. “The Meat 
Institute says that consumers can help keep the law 
of supply and demand working by buying meat care- 
fully and using it wisely.” ie 

“I buy it carefully, ': the ounce,” said Edna. “And 
I use it wisely.” 

“How?” 

“By cooking it. Have you got a better plan?” Arch 
didn't answer. “By the way,” continued Edna, “you 
tell me the Institute says we can help keep the law of 
supply and demand werking. I thought this was a 
natural law, like gravity.” 

a oy 

“Did anyone ever ask you to keep the law of gravity 
working?” Edna dropped the paper bag into a wire 
basket and started foldiag the blankets. “Arch,” she 
said, “you better start loving fish as much as you love 
the Meat Institute, because you're going to eat an 


awful lot of fish.” 


Baseball With a Union Label 


By LESTER RODNEY 


j'> AROUND 7:30 p.m. at Chel- 
sea Park on the teeming West 
Side of New York City . . . there's 
the sound of bat meeting softball, 


cheers and excited shouts from a 
grandstand ... the blare of music. . 
the excited chatter of youngsters . . . for 
all the world like Ebbets Field. 

Who’s playing, ask some of the peo- 
ple from the neighborhood who have 
finished supper and come out for some 
air. “Garment Center against Lite 
Manufacturing . . 
teams,” is the answer. And the neigh- 
bors nod and settled down to watch 
a good game. 

Its softball with a union label, the 
most ambitious sports undertaking in 
New York’s labor history. Three leagues 
featuring 30 teams and almost 500 play- 
ers are in hot action under the banner of 
District 65, Distributive, Processing and 
Office Workers of America. In Man- 
hattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Newark, 
players: go right from their day’s work 
to the ballfield, accompanied by shop- 
mates, wives, and rooters kids. 

Who arranged all this? Don’t the big 
companies have to do these things, not 
the union workers? Schedules, bats, 
balls,.a million and one details... . 

The proudest thing about this league 
is precisely the fact that the workers, not 
any companys, conceived of the leagues, 
met for five weeks before the season 
opened, drafted the complete schedules 
and amicably worked out all the me- 
chanics with remarkable success. Why 
even the umpires have a union label 
as they fold their arms regally and bark 
“Play Ball!” A committee of highly 
trained~ and competent union umpires 
has seen to that. 

On the field, there is fierce compe- 
tition, arguments, all the will to win in- 
herent in the wonderful game which is 
our national pastime. There are natural 
rivalries ala the Giants and Dodgers, 
with workers of shops like Beck and 
Revlon of the Bronx already “traditional” 
foes. Yet they are all brother union 
men and warm are the handshakes and 
congratulations when the last out is re- 
corded. 

It’s good softball being played too— 
make no mistakes about that. Brilliant 
fielding, hard long hitting, good pitching, 
fast doubleplays are all on nightly dis- 

lay, and the large followings the teams 
6h already attracted attests to the fact 
that they put on a brand of softball 
which would look good in any league. 

The players are so excited about it 
that they are begging the recreational 
department of District 65 not to end the 
season in July with the playoffs as orig- 
inally planned, but to carry it right 
through the summer months. 

Shopmates agree. The scene at some 
of the game shows them in large num- 
bers -out to see the games. In the stands 
elderly women will be knitting while 
rooting for their fellow-workers. One 
slugging third baseman on the super- 
charged Garment Center team has a wife 
and five children keeping score relent- 
lessly on the sidelines. The games tend 
to knit together the union, the workers, 
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. District 65 union 


lumber- 
yard worker who hurls for the power- 
ful Garment Center team, is one of 
the star pitchers of the league, and 
fans who have watched him mow 
down the hitters say he would star 
in any softball league, amateur or pro. 
He struck out 17 in one game. 


and the communities. 

The makeup of the teams reflects the 
makeup of the union workers, which 
means spirited guys ranging from teen 
age up to the last gasp of athletic ac- 
tivity, Americans of all national origins, 
religions, Negro and white, New York 
born and Puerto Rican born, in spiritied 
yet friendly competition. 

The people involved in this tremen- 
dous and successful softball undertaking 
think there’s a long way to go to the 
goal of full mass participation of all 
workers. But clearly this is a giant step 
in the right direction, setting a model 
of sorts for other unions to think about 
and aim at. 

The softball league follows on the 
heels of a uniquely successful basketball 
league which featured a new high of 
eleven crack union teams (and no point 
shaving!) The championship was won 
by a Gimbel-Saks team which would 
have looked good on many a Madison 
Square Garden program. District 65’s 
growing sports program al8o includes 
six bowling teams, competition by wom- 
en workers, and a swim and modern 
dance program at g local high school. 

So it's batter up these nights . . . you 
wont find the box scores in the daily 
papers, nor will they be broadcast or 


televised. Yet in a large sense these fine . 


games point toward a future when the 
overwhelmingly majority of the workers 
who root for the Dodgers, Giants or 
Yankees will also get to play some 
baseball themselves — baseball with a 
union label. 


WHEN THE IO! th 


“* “seen eee eeureeere 


als in 


the District 65 Softball League in Chelsea Park, the workers really turn out to root 


for their shopmates. 


A five-piece band recruited from workers in the shop plays 


sweet music between innings ala the famous Brooklyn Dodger symphony. Every- 


one has a swell time. 


‘WITH DROPS OF BLOOD’ 


(Contniued from Magazine Page 1) 


innocent of the crime for which he was 
hanged,” says Gowen’s official biog- 
raphy, The Ruler of the Reading, by 
Dr. Marvin W. Schlegel, assistant state 
historian of Pennsylvania, Archives Pub- 
lishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 1947. 


Other “Mollies” were convicted on 
“dubious” evidence, the frameup prose- 
cutor declares. 


This book, with its evidence of 
frame-up, has a significant foreword 
commending the vols by Gowen's 
successor, R. W. Brown, the present 
president of the Reading. 


The Pinkerton lie that hanged 20 
miners with the help of the president of 
the company that hired the liars three 
generations ago was thus exploded. 


Gowen shot himself 10 years after 
the last framed miner was dead. In the 
meantime the miners had _ struck 
against the Reading again under the 
banner of the militant Knights of La- 
bor. And they were soon to merge with 
the stronger United Mine Workers of 
America, where they are solidly or- 
ganized today. 

Hundreds of other frame-ups by the 
employers corrupt courts have failed to 
crush the American working-class since. 


In 1887 four leaders of Labor’s great 
Eight Hour Day movement’ were 
strangled -on the gallows in Chicago. 
Sneering policemen watched Albert 
Parsons, August Spies, George Engel 
and Adolph Fischer «ie and said the 
movement was ended. But two years 


later the American Federation of Labor 
took the lead in writing the Eight-Hour 
slogan on the labor banners of the world 
at the first meeting of the Second In- 
ternational in Paris. And the AFL and 
Knights of Labor marched under Eight- 
Hour Day banners at the first Interna- 
tional May Day-parades in 1890. 
Three years later the Chicago legal 
lynching of 1887 was officially de- 
nounced by Governor Altgeld of Illinois 
in his famous message pardoning the 
three surviving frame-up victims. 
Frameups came faster as the labor 
movement grew. They are numbered 
by the hundreds in American history 
today. Some men like Sacco and Van- 
zetti went to their death. Others were 
saved. And still the movement grew. 
The movement for equal rights for 
the embattled Negro people has also 
been growing at a giant pace since the 
nine Scottsboro boys were saved from 
death in 1931. Communists like Wil- 
liam L. Patterson led that fight. 
Much blood has flowed since. Willie 
McGee and the Martinsville Seven were 
recently. butchered. But the Negro 
people can no longer be held back. 
The frameup courts in the United 
States are now taking on a more openl 
fascist character. The. free speec 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
was scuttled by the decision against 
the 11 Communist leaders. But Justice 
Black was right when he said in his 
dissenting opinion that free speech will 
triumph again. For the tides of history 
are with me people against the frame- 
up system today. 
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WOMAN TODAY 


For Us, Peace Means Li 


~The Womer's International 
Democratic Federation Points 
the Way to Win the Peace 


By BETTY FELDMAN 


The proceedings of the Wo- 
men’s International Democratic 
Federation’s sessions in Berlin 
last February show what a pow- 
erful force for peace that or- 
ganization is throughout the 
world. 


The WIDF now includes 33 
affiliates, with a total world- 
wide membership of 91 million 
women. It is led by veterans 
of the anti-fascist war and sur- 
vivors of the concentration 
camps; by women like Marie- 
Claude Vaillant Couturier of 
France, who lived through the 
horrors of Auschwitz; by Nina 
Popova, of the U.S.S.R., who 
embodies in herself the over- 
powering will to peace of the 
great bastion of: socialism; by 
Chinese - Jeaders who have 
brought new hope to the women 
of Asia as they lead their coun- 
trymen to full human dignity for 
the first time in history. 

Every report,.every speech 
and resolution of those WIDF 
Council sessions, stressed the 
necessity, and the possibility, of 
uniting women of the most di- 
verse opinions and beliefs on a 
basic program for peace. 

The tasks facing the women 
of the world; said the WIDF, 
are to end the wars now in 
progress—in Korea and Viet- 
Nam, and to prevent the out- 
break of new wars by opposin 
the rearmament of Germany “<1, 
Japan, by unconditional prohi- 
bition of making and stockpiling 
atom bombs, by. fighting against 
War propaganda and for disarm- 
ament. 


The Council sessions 
stock of past heroic endeavors. 
It honored Grazia Buscemi, he- 
roic Italian peace fighter killed 
by De Gasperi’s police, Ray- 
monde Dien—the young French 
woman who stopped a muni- 
tions train destined for Viet- 
Nam by throwing herself across 
the railroad tracks, and the hun- 
dreds of women everywhere 
who have been arrested and im- 
prisoned for peace activity. 

The new German women of 
today, not only served as _ host- 
esses for the Council meeting 
through their organization — the 
Women's Democratic League of 
Germany, but sent 3,000 mes- 
sages of greeting carrying the 
names of 132,232 individual 
women. Token of the forward 
movement of history which has 
placed these women on the side 
of those resisting today’s aggres- 
sors was their presentation of a 
railway car of gifts to the Ko- 
rean delegates. — . 

The two key tasks for winning 
women to the fight for peace, 
as envisioned by the Federation, 
are to reach working class and 
peasant women on the one 
hand, and all women’s organi- 
zations concerned with peace 
and the problems of women and 
children, on the other. 

Soviet delegate Lydie Petrova 
warned against 

“... The narrowness of the 
womens movement unless it 
draws broad masses of working 
women into the ranks of the na- 
tional women’s organizations, as 
well as peasant women and 
housewives.” — 

And Agnete Olsen of Den- 
mark, reporting on the ibil- 
ities of reaching new and broad- 
er masses of women, declared: 

“The desire for peace, and 


-Opposition to rearmament, are 


SO ma in the hearts of womex, 
that all women’s organizations 


must take account of it. There 
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SIGNING A PEACE PLEBISCITE in Poland, Mrs. Janina 
Kolakowska, of the State Agricultural Farm in Brodno, says, “I am 
signing in the name of a happy future for my child.” 


is not one of them which does 
not talk about peace in its pro- 
gram or publications. 

“The other points in their pro- 
grams—such as womenss rights, 
equal rights, the franchise, and 
defense of the children — also 
provide a basis for unity. 
~ “Our proposals for unity will 
have a profound effect on the 
rank and file in all women’s or- 

anizations, and show up those 
Pebsders who do not serve the 


+ ha 


cause of peace.... 


How these proposals could be 
carried out was spelled out by 
one speaker after another, of 
whom we can quote only a few: 

From Iran, where imperialism 
has recently received a stunning 
setback at the hands of the Iran- 
ian people. 

“. .. The fight for peace 
must be tied more closely to the 
daily worries of the women 
about food and better living 
conditions, to the demands of 
the women themselves. Experi- 
ence has shown us that the wo- 
men workers fight against the 
fines and inhuman working con- 
ditions of Chahi, the nurses 
struggle for the salaries they 


have not received for 14 months, 


or the campaign of the school- 
girls of Teheran against Ameri- 
can war propaganda in their 
schools—are all effective in mob- 
ilizing all the women in the 
plant or hospital, or the school- 
girls, in the fight for peace.” 
In Holland: 

“, . « We women take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to 
work with other women. Thus 
we take the initiative in oppos- 
ing the eviction of poor families 
from their homes, in collecting 
money to pay back rent, or help- 
ing them find new homes... . 
We organize small meetings in 
the streets where we discuss 
their problems with the women. 
- « - We must work with even 
greater energy, we must speak 


with each woman individually, 


going from house to house—and 
we must work quickly!” 

From Italy, where the Union 
ef Italian Women is doing a 
spectacular job, dame new and 
creative ideas fér organizing wo- 
men to fight for peace. Faced 
with the problem of winning the 
hundreds of thousands of wo- 
men who are devout Catholics, 
who have never been active be- 
fore, “UDI,” as the organiza- 
tion is affectionately called by 


t tai 


; 


the Italian people, has devel- 
oped a very flexible approach. 

If the women hold back from 
joining UDI itself, then they are 
united into groups around one 
specific issue on which they feel 
strongly, whose names tell the 
story: “Women united in de- 
fense of the job,” “groups of the 
families of Luni miners,” “for 
the defense of the school,” “of 
summer camps, etc. 


Said Maddalena Rossi, 
great Italian woman leader: 

“The merit of these groups 
consists in the fact that for the 
first time they have brought into 
an organization the wives, the 
sisters, and mothers of the fight- 
ing workers, thus rendering im- 
portant, often decisive help to 
the men fighting in the factories 
and mines. . . . These groups, 
organized around the circles of 
the Union of Italian Women, 
have attracted many women 
who never joined our organiza- 
tion. ... Even the young girls, 
who are difficult to organize, 
will unite more readily around 
concrete. activities, such as sew- 
ing circles, handiwork exhibi- 
tions, recreational activities, 
fashion circles, special libraries 
for young girls, sports teams, 
courses in domestic economy... 

Next to Pasionaria, the woman 
who best embodies the unend- 
ing anti-fascist resistance of 
Spanish women is Irene Falcon, 
who described to the Council 
how even today, despite all 
hardships and terrorism, the wo- 
men of Spain “seek and find 
ways to unite in little actions for 
the defense of their rights as 
mothers, for the defense of their 
children.” 


Irene Falcon read to the 
WIDF Council meeting-a letter 
she had recently received from 
a woman in a Franco prison who 
had had a baby there: 

“To give birth in prison is 
something one can never forget. 
Like a dog, without medical 
care, without being taken to a 
hospital. They wanted me to 
die, and the baby, too. For a 
month and a half I was sur- 
rounded by despairing mothers. 


the 


The spectacle was horrible. Dy- » 


ing children, mothers loging 
their minds—but despite every- 
thing, the anti-fascist’ women’s 
courage was as unbroken as 


their faith in the victory of jus- 


>? 


tice. « .'. 
Particularly in Western Ger- 


~ 
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‘They Know . 
Jimerow Justice’ — 


By CATHERINE FLETCHER 
DETROIT. 


THE SMALL WAITING 
ROOM at the Fox Theater— 
Stage Entrance~- here—was 
crowded. The people had come 
to meet and talk with Josephine 
Baker. 

One woman said she had 
been there five times. “Her 
stand against discrimination has 
made me feel that there is some- 
thing that I can do to help bet- 
ter the conditions of my peo- 
ple,” she said. 

A young artist, too, had been 
there before. ” 

A neighbor when’ she was a 
small child in St. Louis—who 
spoke of her love for the chil- 
dren. 

The young wife of a Negro 
trumpet player in the orchestra 
that accompanied her during 
her engagement here. 

The High School reporter. 
The group of women together. 

While we waited we talked 
with ride of Miss Josephine 
Baker’s militant stand against 
discrimination—recalling her en- 
gagement at a Miami Beach 
night club, which admitted Ne- 
gro patrons for the first time. 
Of her contracts that say Ne- 
groes must be admitted with- 
out discrimination wherever she 
appears—that there must be 
Negro musicians in the orches- 
tra. Of her dramatic and mov- 
ing 10-minute speech to the Fox 
Theater audience two days be- 
fore on the execution of Willie 
McGee. 

After her performance, Miss 
Baker spent an hour talking 
with us between shows. 

She carefully criticized the 
sketches and encouraged the 
young artist. 

To the group of women she 
wanted to Cs what they were 
doing in the fight against dis- 
crimination? “We are over 
600,000,000—we colored people 
of the world,” she said. “We 
have accomplished much—and 
we have a great history that 
should make us all very proud. 

“But what are you women 
doinng about the second class 
citizenship of the Negro people 
here? Negro and white women 
together, joining with the other 
working people, must do away 
with it once and for all—this 
brutality toward the Negro peo- 
ple—which affects all the peo- 
ple,” she said. 

To a young Negro school girl 
who expressed a desire to go on 
the stage she said: 

“First, get your education 
then if you want to go on the 
stage after that—all right. | 

“My mother and father had 
to work very hard—they couldn't 
think about education—they had 
to think about feeding their 
family. I had to stop school 


early to help take care of my 


family. I went on the stage. 
But you shouldn't even think 
about that. I was lucky. But 
everybody isnt successful. 
Thousands and thousands of tal- 
ented youngsters never get a 
chance. 

“I'm glad I was successful 
because it gives me the means 
to do what I want to do—help- 
ing as many people as [ can. 
But that is not enough. The 
people must be organized to 
fight for the good things for 
everybody—so that all the peo- 
ple can have decent homes, 
food—so the old people don't 
suffer-so the youth can grow 
up in a peaceful world.” 

“T like the stage; too, because 
it gives me a chance to travel— 
seeing people of other countries. 
One thing stands out in my 
mind. The people everywhere 
I traveled, the majority of them 
darker people, want one thing— 


freedom to live their own lives 


without fear—in security and 
peace—and they are determinedly 
fighting for it.” 

Miss Baker was particularly 
concerned about an article ap- 
pearing in the Michigan Chron- 
icle of May 12, headlined, “15 
Detroiters to Tour Europe, 15 
Negro leaders to interpret the 
values of democratic life in the 
U. S. to the people of Europe.” 
This is*a tour sanctioned and 
guided by the U. S. State De- 


partment. 


It was right after the murder 
of Willie McGee—the framed 
Gordy “guilty” verdict that was 
to come several days later and 
during the time of the murder- 
ous beating of a Negro veteran, 
Emmett Micou by Detroit cops. 

“The State Department can’t 

fool the European people about 
“American democracy,” Miss 
Baker said. “The European 
people protested the frameup 
and execution of Willie McGee 
—they know about American 
‘jimcrow justice.’ 
- “Sending these people over 
to Europe to lie about the treat- 
ment of Negro citizens in the 
U. S. won't fool the European 
people at all,” she added. 

“But why would these ‘lead- 
ers accept—why aren't they 
here in Detroit fighting for real 
democracy for their people?” 
she wanted to know. 

The High School reporter 
asked if Miss Baker would come 
back to Detroit. 

“I would like to come back,” 
she said. “The next time I want 
to see the way the majority of 
my people live in this big indus- 
trial city they helped to create. 
I won't be kept away by cer- 
tain. people who don’t :-want me 
to see the terrible housing con- 
ditions that I’ve heard so much 
about.” 


many have the women suc- 
ceeded in winning support for 
peace proposals from a_ broad 
section of womens  organiza- 
tions: the Evangelical Church, 
the | Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
from Catholic and Social-Demo- 
cratic women’s groups have 
come actions against remilitari- 
zation, and “Ohne Uns!” (with- 
out us) is now a slogan raised 
by the mothers, together with 
their sons,“ husbands and broth- 
erg, throughout Germany. 
Some West German women, 
despite the repression of U. S. 
ottupying forces and the Aden- 
auer regime, collected as many 
as 2,000 signatures apiece to the 
Stockholm pledge; women 
worked among the Ruhr miners, 
the Hamburg dockers, the rail- 
waymen, winning them to pro- 
test actions against rearmament. 


All this was accomplished with- . 


in the first year of the Women's 
Democratic League of Cer- 


many's existence in the western - 
zone. = 


*f 7m 


In the German Democratic 
Rep iblic, where the women, to- 
gether with the whole popula- 
tion, are making tremendous so- 
cial and economic gains, there is 
a deep sense of responsibility 
for leading the women of west- 
ern Germany along the path of 
peace. Ata conference follow- 
ing the Warsaw Peace Congress, 


- 3,000 women from all Germany 


took part, and a tremendous im- 
petus was given to organizing 
German women so as “never 
again to permit our country to 
be used as a spring for 
world war.” 
Naturally, most of the speak- 
ers focussed attention on the 
vast destruction wreaked on the 
Korean people by Gen. Matthew 
Ridgeway's forces. They all em- 
hasized that American women 
ave a moral responsibility to 
help and the destruction in Ko- 
rea and fight for peace through- 
out the world. 3 
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Jailing of Lawyers Deferred Until Fall 
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Flies ‘Spirit of Peace’ 


READY FOR CHICAGO is this dove-emblazoned airplane and 
its pilot, Paul Bellesen, 20-year-old Negro worker who will fly 
to Chicago Peace Congress June 29. 


To the Peace Congress 


SEATTLE, Wash. 
A NEGRO YOUTH, 20-year-old Paul , Bel- 
lesen of Everett, Wash., will pilot his own 
airplane, “Spirit of Peace” to the Chicago Peace 
Conference June 29-30 and July 1. 


Bellesen, an Army and Coast Guard vet, fig- 
ures it should take him 16 hours flying time, 
“allowing for head winds” to get his dove-em- 
blazoned Fairchild PT-19A to the scene of the 
peace-festival. He will be one of some six or 
eight youth delegates from Washington State. 

“I plan to start about an hour before sunrise 
and ril probably have to set her down two or 
three times for gas,” he says. “I’ve never made 
this long a flight before. 
to it—if you've got an airplane.” 

Bellesen’s airplane, a sleek and sturdy look- 
ing two-seater open-cockpit job, will burn about 


onference Opens in 
icago Next Weekend 


— See Page 5 — 


-Bellesen attended grade and junior high school 
But there's nothing 


$96 worth of high-test ethyl gasoline on the 
round trip, the youth figures. En route, he will 
seek the courtesy “guest tie-downs’ usually ac- 
corded strange airplanes at most airports. 

Is Bellesen excited about the Peace Congress? 
“T’ve been ‘charged’ ever since a group of young 
people first asked me to go,’ he declares, his 
voice and smile reflecting his eager anticipation 
= | know it’s going to be a great experience.” — 

“I guess I’ve wanted to fly all my life. A cou. 
ple of years ago I scraped some gold together, 
took my first lesson and fell in love with it,” 
he explains. 

Born in the sawmill city of Everett, young 


there. At North Junior High he ran the 100 
yard dash. He served short hitches in the Army 
and Coast Guard. Discrimination and youth have 
made civilian jobs tough to get. 
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_ New Jury fo Get Case of Killer-Cop 
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New Jury to Probe 
Cop Who Killed Negro 


“now exists” additiona) evidence 
that was not offered to the panel. 
The grand jury told Judge Lieb- 


Evewit- | 


the killing bullet richochted off the, 
!car Fields was driving and hit him’! ° 


nesses indicated that Fields and) — 


The cover of the June 15 United Mine Workers Journal. 


Soak-Poor Tax 
Passed by House 


WASHINGTON.—The House today passed a $7,200,- 


‘cop, Samuel Appelbaum, who 
cold-bloodedly shot and_ killed 
‘Henry Fields, Jr., in Brownsville, 
Fi 4 ~ iday |May 26. } 
On Trenton ? 5 acted after Louis Andreozzi, 
| igs-eem possible. Brooklyn Assistant District Attor-| 
: | The callous murder of Fields sianr' gett ose ta Gee, Lakes 
TRENTON, N. J.—Judge Ralph| has stirred up tremendous resent-}"°Y> S@1C &@ Gay atter the killing: 
J. Smalley set next Friday MON ment in the Negro and Tewsh | that a verdict of justifiable homi- 
English and Ralph Cooper, both any other county. u | 
26, were given life sentences after | Siegel charged in his application | Frank, had built up a story that 
being convicted by an all-white that the grand jury was perpetrat- | 
jury which freed four others on jing a “gross miscarriage of justice.” 
of steps planned to free the two capriciously and contrary to the) so: Fielde “had taken but a few! 
young Negroes. law.” He also told the court there steps from the door toward the’ 
Rend o front of his car when Appelbaum, 
Admit Rear ming of nd Fels ht i 
| e Reg 
. © e A. D. Reeves, sent telegrams to 
0 as gs iin in Siegel and Miles McDonald,! 
Z Brooklyn district attorney, com- 
'mending them for pressing for an- 
‘other grand jury. 
deputies conference was to speed up the rearmament of the 
eed : Nazis and buildup of a huge anti- | 
4 ik |Soviet army in western Europe. 
Crime tr! @ _- Commenting on the end of the 
| Ik 15-weeks-long effort by the Soviet, 
In Second Wee foreign ministers conference of 
The maritime tieup entered its U. 5., France, Britain and USSR, 
second week as negotiations be-) British Under-Secretary of State 


Judge Samuel S. Liebowitz in Kings County Court on Friday granted an application 
to resubmit the case of the policeman who killed a young Négro worker to another June 
_ Assistant District Attorney Wil- owitz that it did not find “suffi- 
liam I. Siegei who applied for 
ing, June 29, to hear arguments ON ¢gmmunities in Brooklyn. Resub-' cide will clear Patrolman Appel- 
motions for a new trial for the tWO) »ijccion to a grand jury of a case baum,” 
a three-year-old murder charge. He stated further that the rari ie se hack af the deck 
Attorney George Pellettieri ap- | jury failed to give the case- a 
prehend Fields shot him.” 
The Brownsville Citizens Com- 
e . La oa 
| The Citizens Committe, which. 
¢ a3 i i _has been leading the fight for jus-| 
, 'tice in the Fields murder, declared | 
| that it will continue to follow the 
tween the shipowners and the Na- Ernest Davies said: | 
tional Maritime Union broke up _ eee Be ae helped a white woman. 


grand jury. On Thursday one of the two county grand juries now sitting cleared a trigger- 
— | —happy, Negro - hating Brooklyn 
Hear Motions | 
cient evidence” to indict Patrol- 
the application said on Friday}man Samuel Appelbaum. They. 
that “I will present my case as 
remaining defendants of the Tren- j,volying the police murder of a 4 : | 
Ae wt | Appelbaum, defend - 
ton Six. The two men, Collis Negro sol whi: ins Kings County or| aie abaagaescete ended by Dep 
ty Police Commissioner Aaron| 
peared for the two men. The re-' complete and impartial investiga-| Applebaum left their respective! 
trial motion is the first-of a series tion, but on the contrary, acted! cars “almost simultaneously” and | 
mittee of 2,000, co-chaired by 
Bishop Reginald Barrow and Rev. 
PARIS.—A British official admitted Friday that the r€a-| case closely and organigé” activi- 
son Washington and its satellites broke up the four-power ties to see that justice is 
. we can now go. 
‘riday without agreement. | 
pemay wil 4 ‘ahead with western defense. 


BRUDIGE, Ala.—A mob of: 


7 


day wounded a Negro who had' 


Alabama Mob Shoots Negro 
Union to’ arrange an agenda for a Who Aided White Woman 


Blood was spattered in the seat 


white Ku Klux Klanners Thurs- and windshield. 


A passing motorist drov@ Mrs. 


Knight, the children and the Ne-| 


City Clerk William Watson said gro to a doctor's office, where the would go up from 7~to 8 cents a 


000,000 tax bill—biggest in U.S. history—which would raise 
obtained. individual income taxes by 12% percent across the board. 


The measure now goes to the 
Senate. 

A married person with no chil- 
dren who earns $2000 a _ year 
would have his .annual tax bill 
raised from $760 to $855. A mar- 
ried couple with two _ children, 
making $3,000 a year, and now 
paying $120, would be taxed 
$135. 

The bill also provides excise tax 
hikes totalling $1,252,000,000 a 
year. The Federal tax on cigarets 


Emerging from the talks after ‘the Negro, Forrest,Jones, 35, was;Negro carried the baby into the pack, the gasoline tax from 1% to 


“Russia did succeed to a certain | 


. i ' 
16 hours of continuous sessions, 
extent in her attempts to slow 


Joseph Curran, president of the 
NMU, said “We ~ got. exactly 
nowhere. If they dont change: 
their attitude there will be no 


one gama + Davies said the end of the dep-|the Richland community, gave the 
The breakup was reported over uties talks “should not be followed|Negro a ride while driving two 

the date of effectiveness of a 40-'}\ further deterioration of rela-|children into town. 

hour week at sea. The shipowners tions between the great powers.” | 

were reportedly ready to concede! «] go yot expect it to be,” helon 

it but to put it into effect a year, wig | 


in general, especially German re-|the mob brandishing guns. 
armament... but we can now go| Watson said that Mrs. John) 


ahead.” 


j 


ly a half-mile from her home 


¢ 


A group organized a mob_ which 
‘stormed to Jones’ house. 
Mrs. Wright’s car was wrecked was shot by the mobsters. 


and her infant child was injured.'jail at Troy for safety. 


shot in the hand by buckshot office and insisted on paying the 


down the western defense efforts when he returned home to find bill since, he said, “the lady was 
driving me to town.” 


- Meantime, the KKKers sprea 


‘Knight, a young farm woman of,a tale about the countryside that 


Jones had kidnaped Mrs. Knight. 
Jones 


_ Officers took Jones to the county 


later. It was also indicated that) 
an 8 percent raise over the base: 
pay rate of January, 1950 was still 
the shipowners’ offer. 

Mediators were busily trving 
Friday to bring both sides into 
another conference but the results 
were not yet known. at Worker 
press time. | 

Seamen now get overtime after 
48 hours at sea and after 40 hours| 
in vort. | | 

The strike of radio men, the! . 
only walkout on the west coast, W1 
was settled on the basis of a two- train service. Reports indicated the walkout was 90 percent 


— 


Million Gov't Workers in 
Strike for 24 Hours in Italy 


ROME.—More than 1,000,000 government workers walked out in a 24-hour nation- 
de strike Friday, shutting down schools and curtailing mail, telephone, telegraph and 


effective at 4 p.m., 16 hours 


"year pact and some wage raises. | after it began at one minute past 
Pickets of the few hundred strik-| midnight. It was scheduled to end|to four hours behind schedule. 
ing radiomen, tied up all West}at midnight. . All other state workers, with the 
oo ae le of ak A thi re = 4 exception of firemen, hospital and 

1€ Crippling effect of the east} secretary-general o e General]. 
and Gulf coast strikes was bscire] Chetfederaticn of Labor, hinted |*P0™ control segshigae personnel, 
seriously felt as more ships that similar walkouts ‘were immi-|Were observing a 24-hour strike. 
docked. But the walkout bore only; nent unless the government bowed| The. walkout affected countless 

a resemblance to the old fashioned |to demands for.a 12 percent wage|phases of daily life. Main offices 
‘tight-as-a-drum” _tieups. The increase. The government offerjand branches of key government 
U. S. Shipping Authority revealed of 3 percent was turned down by | ministries—justice, commerce, law 

‘that in the last three days, the} the unions before the strike began. courts, birth and marriage registry, 
three striking CIO maritime} Train service was snarled by a/records and others—were. almost 
unions on all coasts cleared 110 series o: one-hour work stoppages.|inoperative as clerks and lower 
ships for sailing that were cer-|Trainworkers did not strike the! category workers walked out. 
tified by the government as carry-|full 24 hours but only in four,|- Delays of four to six hours were 
ing war or Marshall Plan or other | one-hour periods, By early eve-|experienced on telephone calls be- 
“approved” cargo. ning, trains were running from two! tween nearby cities. Manual ex- 


; ¥ : eg 4 ‘2 ? 
ret Cae ee. 7} 
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changes were swamped with calls 
although dial exchanges functioned 
normally. 


The strike affected such ‘diverse: 


‘0 as street cleaners, garbage col- 
ectors, zoo attendants and museum 
custodians. 


In Florence, West German chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer was the 
only tourist who could visit the 
strikebound public museums and 
art galleries. All ordinary custodi- 
ans were on strike, but museum 
and art officials personally _ con- 
ducted the German chancellor and 
his daughter, Lotte, through the 
museum. 
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Appeals for More 


_ 


2 cents a gallon, the liquor tax 


‘would increase 30 cents per. fifth 


| of hundred proof spirits, and the 
q beer tax would go up $1 a barrel. 


The manufacturers excise tax on_ 
automobiles would go up from 7 
to 10 percent, and many house- 
hold appliances would be sub- 
jected to a similar levy for the 
first time. 

Fountain pens, pencils and cig- 
aret lighters would have a new 
20 percent tax. Estimated yield: 
$26,000,000. 


~ 


Loans to Bail Fund 
An appeal for more loans. to 
the Civil Rights Congress bail 
fund was issued Friday by Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, CRC execu- 
tive secretary. Patterson statd: 


“Because of the growing num- 
ber of arrests of American citi- 
zens and non-citizens for their 
political opinions, the CRC is 
appealing for additional loans to 
its bail fund. 


“We also urge democratic- 
minded individuals and organ- 
izations of all political beliefs 
to come forth and post: bail for 
individual political prisoners in 
the interest of preserving the 
constitutional right to reasonable 
bail for all Americans. 

“For further information 
write, visit or call the national 
office of the CRC at 23 W. 26 


St, MU 4654". 
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the authority of the bail fund | 
trustees, but he had no right to popular reforms,” Marquis W. of any overt act’ but for conspir- 
‘Childs, nationally-syndicated col-|ing to teach and advocate the’ the Smith Act in the case of the; 


counsel, who pleaded for a ruling 


apply 


was arrested and dragged from his | 


‘raids. He is now out on parole. 


By Michael Singer 


The Court of Appeals, in an off-the-bench decision on Friday, directed 
U.S. Attorney Irving H. Saypol to accept the bonds posted by the bail of | 
) ghts Congress. The bonds, totalling $31,000, were immediately 

nag with the clerk for Eliza- 


the Civil Ri 


th Gurley Flynn, held on $10,- 
000 bail; Claudia Jones, $20,000 
bail, and Israel Amter, $1,000 bail. 

Jacob Mindel, the fourth de- 
fendant for whom the CRC posted 
a bond of $5,000, had been re- 
leased Thursday when cash had 
been put up for him. 

Thirteen of the 17 working- 
class leaders seized Wednesday by 
FBI agents were still in jail. ° 

The bail fund acted first on be- 
half of these four workingclass 
leaders because of their ill health. 


aes All three judges of the Court of 


CRC Appeals for 


eh | 


Volunteer Help 


The Civil Rights Congress 
urges progressive New Yorkers 
and “anyone interested in de- 

fending the Bill of Rights” to 
volunteer their services to the 
organization. A spokesman ex- 
plained that the civil rights or- 
ganization is swamped with 
work in the defense of the new 
political victims arrested. 

Persons able to give any time, 
day or night, are urged to 
come to the CRC, 23 W. 26th 
St.,-second floor switchboard, or 
to call OR 9-1657 or MU 4-6640 
for further information. 

| oe 


Appeals, Learned Hand, Augustus 
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11 Communist leaders. 


ership by individual contributors, 
Judge Frank declared: 


Councilman Brown Urges Fight 


“They (the trustees) say it's for 
civil rights, and if the persons em- 


that’s all that this issue amounts 
to. It is none of our concern who) 
put up the money, and there is 
no question of it.” 

At another point, discussion 
was aroused over a Court of Ap- 
peals ruling in November, 1949, 
‘on CRC bonds in the case of Eu- 
gene Dennis, the Communist 
Party's general secretary. Judge’ 
Frank said to Saypol: | 

“None of us could see then and 
none of us can see now that you, 
had a point. If you keep this up: 
the government will be in a posi-' 
tion where its. own bonds are not 
negotiable.” He added, “The less 
questions you ask about the bonds, 
the greater will be their nego- 
tiability.” 

Saypol, asked _by a_ reporter 
whether he would “raise any ques- | 
tion now, following the judges’ 
ruling, replied, “No, I won’t make’ 
any trouble. | 


| 
power the trustees to use it so,| 


'where.” Despite a false linking of 


Against Upholding of Smith Act 


Brown charges that the Su- 
preme Court majority headed by 
Chief Justice Vinson “did just 
this.” 

“When the liberals so-called, sit 
idly by and permit a Supreme 
Court decision that strikes right 
at the heart of freedom to go 
unchallenged, they have surren- 


Councilman Earl Brown « this 
week reemphasized his agreement 
of Supreme Court Justices Black 
and Douglas against the recent 
majority ruling upholding the 
Smith Act. Writing in his weekly 
column in the Amsterdam News 
of June 23, Brown said that Black 
and Douglas “wrote brilliant mi- 
nority opinions upholding the prin- 
ciple of freedom of speech. These 
opinions are bulwarks of demo- 
cratic strength at a time when 
they are most néeded.” 

Brown's second column on the 
decision warns “these are no days 
to remain quiet in the face of at- 
— upon human freedom every- 


to the native fascists. Their silence 
will make it easier for the court to 
render another tragic decision and 
for the Communists to attack de- 
mocracy and all it stands for.” 
“This is no time to side with 
the devil because you are afraid 
to side with a sinner. .. . In these 
revolutionary days when funda- 
mental political and economic 
changes are taking place right be- 
fore your eyes, it is absolutely 
necessary for everyone to speak 
up and fight for human liberties.|” 


Communism with “native fascists 
he charged that “unfortunately, 
some of those who should speak 
up and fight for civil rights are 
ducking the issue today.” 


N. Hand and Jerome N. Frank, 
Saypol’s 
tactics. They said Saypool could 
renew his application contesting 


keep defendants in jail pending 
such application. 
REFUSE LOWER BAIL 

In another action, Judge Frank, 
denied the court had “qualifica- 
tions” to lower excessive bail. He 
told Harold Cammer, defense 


| 


against Federal Judge Samuel H. 
Kaufman refusal to reduce bail, to' 
to Chief Circuit Court 
Judge Thomas W. Swan. Frank 
told Cammer that Judge Swan, if 
he wished, could convene the 
full court to reconsider the plea. 

In the argument about the right 
of the trustees to authorize the’ 
bonds, and the validity of the own- | 


Free speech and free press are! 


pettyfogging | violated by the arrest of the new) violation of one of the basic Amer-'| oo “i , | 
political prisoners, and a precedent) ican rights—the right of free speech | SUPP ort for the opinions of Jus- it. would do so is beyond belief. 


is being established for the jail-| 
ing of Americans for teaching “un-| 


i 


umnist, warns. 
Childs’ column, appearing lo-' 


day, declares: 


“Just how many conscientious | 
Americans are sincerely troubled 
over the action of the Department 
of Justice in scooping deeper into 
the Communist organization to’ 
indict and arrest what is described 
as the ‘second layer’ of Commu- 
nist leadership. | 


“These Americans are asking 


how far this will go and whether 


we shall put 10,000 or 15,000. or! 


40,000 Communists in jail and de. | Congress and for withholding rec- 
tention camps for teaching the ords of their organizations. When 


; 

' 

' 
° 


doctrines of Communism. . . 


DOCTORS TELL 


OF AMTER'S PARALYSIS 


Israel Amter is suffering from, 
an incurable illness which has de- 


nied him the ability to use his) Brock, neurologist, of 115 E. 61st ¢, 


muscles and _ requires constant 
nursing care, a physician informed 
Federal Judge. Samuel. Kaufman 
Friday. The 70-year-old Amter 


home in the Wednesday dawn | 


Dr. Harold Aaron wrote the 
judge 
“For the. past 15 years, Mr. 


Israel Amter has been under the 
care of a number of doctors for 
Parkisonism, a disease, in the in- 
stance of Mr. Amter, caused by 


JUDGE 


arteriosclerosis. The diagnosis has 
been confirmed by Dr. Samuel! 


St. and Dr. .Leo Davidoff, neuro- 
surgeon of 815 Park Avenue. 
Treatment, as in almost all in- 
stances of this disease, has been 
unsatisfactory. There has been a' 
progressive deterioration in gen- 
eral physical condition and in his, 
ability to use his muscles for or- 
dinary activity. He has been un-) 
able to walk for the past five or 
six years. He also requires con-| 
stant nursing care because of in- 
ability -to take care of personal 
hygiene needs.” | 


Marquis Childs Says Arrest 
Of the ‘17’ Perils Everyone 


—— noisy propagandist for an extreme’ secretary. Also participating in the 
rightwing organization, there were 


backers 
rights 

thesé same people had not® been 
concerned over the Constitution 
and the rights in guarantees when) 
the Communists were put in jail.” 


Justice Black that the majority 
decision of the Supreme Court to 


‘conviction of the 11 Communists 


Bill of Rights Group 


Formed in Harlem | 
A -“Committee To Defend the 

First Amendment and Uphold the 

Bill of Rights” was formed in Har- 


They are fearful that this is a} Jem at the weekend to seek public 


and a free press. The 11 top Com-; tices Black and Douglas, who dis- 


munist leaders were convicted not 


overthrow of government with the) 11 Comisunist eae 


| court's action sometime this coming fall on a petition for a rehearing 


dered to both the Communists and should decide. 


' 
; 


; 
i 


intent of carrying through such a 
“Heit S Participating by invitation were 


‘cally in the New York Post Fri- Plan at a favorable opportunity. me | Ee pi . 
| representatives of the Committee|combination of- circumstances in 


'for.the Reversal of the Smith Act.'that denial of certioriri on the last 


“If this is established as 
precedent, then’ will it not be pos- 
sible to reach down to the next 
rank and find that those who 
teach Socialism or unpopular re-| 
form are also a threat to govern- 


P ég 
— . at the Rockland Palace in Harlem, 
Childs points out: which will be a demonstratian 
“Communists have been jailed against the arrests of working- 


in the past two years for refusing, Class leaders and progressives. | 


| ‘ 4 ‘ oe 
to testify ~before committees of! Jesse Grany, rank and file sea 
‘man leader, who was named 


chairman of the committee. Wil- 
liam Stanley, chairman, Manhat- 
tan Tenants Council was named! 


ae 


The committee is issuing full- 


page ads in the local Negro press. 
It has announced it will support 
the mass rally to be held Tuesday 


~—~— 


the same thing happened to the 


meeting were Louis Burnham, edi- 
tor of Freedom; George B. Mur- 
phy, Jr., general manager of 
Freedom; Ferdinand C. Smith, 
secretary of the Greater New York 
Negro Labor Council, and James 
‘Malloy, executive secretary of the 
Harlem Civil Rights Congress. 

The Rev. Mother Lena Stokes 
represented the Committee for the 
Reversal of the Smith Act, of| 
which Bishop R. A. Saunders of 
the Episcopal Church is chairman. 
The office of the committee will 
be at 2286 Seventh Ave. 


loud outcries from his friends and 
that his constitutional 
had been violated. Yet 


Childs concludes that “all but a 
w bigots” join in the hope of 


uphold the Smith Act and the 


will be restored. 


Soviet Union, China Sign New Trade Pact 


LONDON.—The Soviet Union and Peoples China signed a 
trade agreement June 15 in Moscow which calls for increased Sino- 
Soviet trade in 1951, the Soviet Tass news agency reported today. 

The dispatch said the accord was signed along with another 
protocol outlining terms for delivery of equipment and materials 
under the: 30-year mutual aid pact signed last year. 
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Jackson Denies Stay to ‘II’ 
Saypol Forced to Accept Bail; 4 of 17 Out 


WASHINGTON.—Justice Jackson late Friday denied a stay to the 
He granted a stay to the lawyers pending the 


of 


the conviction of the eleven. A 
memorandum in both cases was 
released later in the afternoon. 

Jackson’s memorandum on de- 
nying a stay to the 11 declared: 

“T h e_ petitioner - defendants 
asked me to stay the mandate of 
this court and admit them to bail 
until next October when the full 
court can act on their petition for 
rehearing. Last September I 
stayed their commitment and con- 
tinued them at large upon bail 
because’ important constitutional 
questions were involved in their 


case which it appeared this court 
This court did 
grant a review, except upon some 
questions which it weighed but 
considered to be finally settled by 
decision of the Court of Appeals. 
The case was argued here Dec. 4, 
1950, and was decided on June 
4, 1951. | 


“The consideratiens which war- 
ranted a-stay and bail last Sep- 
tember are no longer present. The 
petition for rehearing takes issue 
with the court’s decision, which 
is to be expected of a defeated 


litigant, but it offers nothing that 


the court overlooked in its six 
months deliberation. To grant fur- 
ther delay, or bail, therefore, 
would be justified only if I had 
reason. to .believe that the court 
should, or will, revise the limita- 
tions imposed on the scope of its 


review and order the case re-ar- 
gued on an expanded basis. That 


“The motion for continuance of 


sented from the recent Supreme} bail and stay of the mandate is de- 
Court. majority ruling upholding!'™ 


ed. | 
Jackson’s memorandum = grant- 
ing a stay to the lawyers for the 
11 declared: 


“This case presents an unusual 


day of the term, together with the 
shortness of some of the sentences, 


will cause the cases of some de- 


fendants to become moot unless a 
stay is granted. This would de- 
prive some of them of all oppor- 
tunity to have their petition for 
rehearing passed upon by the full 
court-a right normally available 
to litigants. Moreover those who 
would be the first and most cer- 
tain to lose any such opportunity 
would be those whose guilt has 
been considered the least serious 
by the court which sentenced 
them. These facts distinguish this 
case from the Dennis case, in 
which the right to have their peti- 
tion for rehearing passed upon by 
the full court is not affected by 
denial of a stay, because no such 
circumstances would render their 
case moot. 

“Some stay also is required if 


the petitioner-defendants in the 


Dennis case are not to be deprived 
of the aid of their counsel when 
the case reaches the District Court 
and they surrender to the proper 
authorities. A substitution of 
counsel, even if possible, would 
not be practicable at this time and 
could only result in further delay. 
I think these attorneys should be 
permitted to complete their service 
in that case, for under no circum- 
stances should those defendants 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Robeson to Be At Tuesday Rally Against Terror 


Paul Robeson will join with others in the “Fight Back” rally in Harlem _ case of the 11 Communist leaders by the Supreme Court; and end of terror 


Tuesday, at 7:30 p.m., to protest the current attacks on working class leaders. 

James Malloy, executive secretary of'the Harlem Civil Rights Con- 
gress, sponsors of the rally, said Friday, “We will demand an end to the 
government's excessive bail demands which are in direct violation of the 
_ Constitution. _ @ pty ig on 
~~ Other demands to be raised at the meeting are for a rehearing of the 


arrests of peace fighters. 
Four of the 11 Communist 


; 
. 
a 


Church will also speak. 


leaders will address the meeting. They 

are former Councilman Benjamin J. Davis; Henry Winston, CP organiza- 
tional secretary; Gus Hall, national CP secretary, and Irving Potash, man- 
ager of the Furriers Joint Council., Bishop R. Ar Saunders of the Episcopal 
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GOP, Demos Tied to Drug Traffic 


By Harry Raymond | 7 : 
NOT SINCE 1914, when Congress passed the Harrison 
Narcotics Act to regulate manufacture and sale of narcotic 


drugs, has the problem of drug addiction reached the tragic 
eat + 
In the Daily Worker Monday 


proportions it has today among the 
youth of the nation. 

Startling, indeed, were the re- 
velations, in the recorded testi- 
mony of teen-age boys and girls, 
whose young lives have been phy- 
sically and morally wrecked by the 
habit-forming. opiates, heroin and 
morphine. ee. 

Still more startling, however, is 
the fact that these youngsters, vic- 
tims of one of the nation’s most 
vicious multi-million dollar traffics, 
told their story while being inter- 
rogated by New York State off- 
cials in prisons, reformatories and 
detention homes. — 


INSIDE 


Don’t miss this series in the 
Daily Worker next week and in 


The Worker next Sunday. 
& 


out of every 200 students in New 
York public schools and thousands 
of teen-agers outside the schools 
are users of narcotics has brought 
the wrath of the police down on 
scores more of the unfortunate ad- 


dicts. 


* 
Pe A FEW small-time dope ped- 
Sick in body and brain, these dlers have been arrested in police 
youths and the adult victims of the |raids. But not a single one of the 
dope habit are being treated as the|big gangster overlords, bosses of 


THE NARCOTICS RING 


$100,000,000 yearly in New York 
alone, have been touched or se- 
‘riously disturbed by enforcement 
agencies of the law. 

Nor has the Senate Crime Com- 
mittee, which has been stirred to 
take a peek into the underworld 
of drug traffickers, eresge: any 
sound study or solution of the 
problem. | 

Sen. Herbert R. O’Conor, chair- 
man of the Crime Committee, 
called for a show of “indignation 


—on the part of all citizens,” de- 


nounced the dope _ trafficers for 


“ruining young people morally and 
physically” and urged the death 
sentence to “put the fear of God 
into these outlaws.” 

* 

BUT THE OUTLAWS, fearing 
neither God nor the Senator from 
Maryland, continued to ply their 
trade. There was still dope on the 
market for the addicts. And the 
addicted youths and adults, sink- 


announce red. hot panaceas to dry; 


up the drug traffic and wipe out 
addiction, have not discovered that 
their very own preachments of 
war and atom bomb doom, the cur- 
rent dramatization of crime, blood- 
shed and the abnormal in our lit- 
erature, movies, radio and tele- 
vision, are sapping the moral fiber 
of our youth, influencing many 
young people to seek escape from 
the harsh and cruel realities in the 
dreamland of opiates. 


ee 

ANY SOUND SOLUTION of 
the drug addiction menace must 
first recognize that the first shot 
of dope these young addicts re- 
ceived, the dope that conditioned 
them to seek relief in heroin, mor- 
phine and marihuana, was the do 
of death and doom preached by 
the warmakers of our capitalist 
society, 

Secondly, it must be recognized 


lice raids was explained by Harr 
J. Anslinger, federal commissi td 
of narcotics. 


“Sometimes big-shot racketeers 
get into the narcotic traffic by 
merely financing ventures of 


others,” Anslinger told the Senate 
Crime Committee. “Naturally the 
interest of major racketeers in the 
narcotic traffic is as far removed 
as possible from overt participa. 
tion. .. . Assembling of competent 
evidence against them is a tre- 
mendously difficult undertaking.” 


* 

BUT ANSLINGER did not tell 
the full story. He did not tell how 
the millionaire “dope trafficers di- 
rectly bribe law-enforcement offi- 
cials not. to interfere with their — 
criminal activities. It is no longer 
a secret that the big dope ring 
overlords, playing both sides of 
the street, make frequent lush con- 
tributions to the campaign funds 


that the multi-million dollar gang-| 
ster dope trafficers have become} 
a normal feature of this capitalist 
society. . 

Why they have been exempted 
from arrest during the current po- 


of both major political parties. | 

Roots of the dope traffic scan-. 
dal are deeply embedded in the 
political machines of both the ~ 
Democratic and ~ Republican 
parties. 


ing deeper into the physical and 
mental torture of their addiction, 
found little hope or relief in the 
Senator's political blustering. 
Sen. O’Conor and all the ofh- 


cial government agencies that daily 


‘DEADLY PARALLEL’, 


‘| Was in Berlin When | 


Hitler Became Dictator’ 


criminals. Their disclosure that one the traffic grossing an estimated 


-———— SEN. JOHNSON TELLS UNIONISTS - 


‘WeCanHavePeace’ 


(By Federated Press) 


“BELIEVE ME, when people really know about this reso- 
lution it will sweep the country. We can have peace.” 

The speaker was Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D-Colo), dis- 
cussing his plan for a Korean war armistice in an interview 
with Union Voice reporter 
Bernard Stephens. The inter- | 
view appeared in the June 17 oes a cee RN ‘By George Lohr | 
“ey . ale bey on a | _ THERE IS A DEADLY parallel between the use of “legality” by both the Nazis 
volte Seecing a Of. ae * and the Wall Street cabal as a.weapon against the rights and the very lives of the people. 

: ‘But there is also the grim lesson of Germany which has taught us to see, and to fight, 


fice Workers. | | } 
Johnson’s resolution calls § 'the fascist threat written into the 
} ‘Supreme Court majority decision 


threatened attack on the church. 


}even moré the pitiful dole going| 
* 


for a cease-fire agreement MRR > 2 22% gs 
June 25, first anniversary of MR 4%. 20 
the war, restoration of the 7 
38th parallel as a boundary f 
between North and _ South § 
Korea‘and removal of all non- § 
Koreans (except diplomatic Baee 
representatives) by the end of Bares 3 
the year. Ree, 

* 


“PEOPLE ARE SICK of Bi 
this Korea war and would be Bes =° = ype See 


. vo eater. =” *e’-fe''s 
< — +A. One “eee” 


mighty glad to see it end,” SEN. JOHNSON 
Johnson told the union re- : iba : 
porter, pointing to a stack of favorable mail. “Wherever there s 
been any publicity on this resolution the reaction has been 

. great, just great. Take my own state. The Denver Post at- 

“tacked the resolution, calling me an appeaser, isolationist and 

/ all sorts of things. But they gave it publicity anyway, and 
there was a great response from the home folks, from the 
grass roots, — 

“It shows that the people read the Post, but they’re think- 
ing for themselves and they want this war to end before it 
gets to be World War IlIl.... 

“Unless the Korean war is stopped, there is grave danger 
that another world war will erupt. Nothing could be worse 
than that, nothing. : 

“As for the June 25 deadline—when I put that in, the 
date seemed so far away, and now it’s almost here. There 
seemed so much appeal in that date, to stop the war at the 
exact hour it started. I felt it would have dramatic appeal.” 


* 


JOHNSON DISCLOSED that should June 25 go by with- 
out his resolution getting action in the Senate, he will reintro- 
duce it with the deadline removed and continue to press for 


its immediate passage. 

Answering the claim that only Communists are supporting 
his resolution, Johnson said: “Not true. Support has come from 
many labor unions, including very conservative ones, from 

church groups and from just plain ordinary citizens who are 
very much opposed to communism. You may say that sup- 
port has been as widespread as there has been publicity. 
Wherever the resolution is made known, all sorts of groups 
support it.” 

Johnson said there was “a terrific job” ahead in getting 
information out on his resolution. 

“The newspapers, radio and magazines just aren't talking 
about it. The MacArthur debate has steered everyone's thought 
away from the simple proposition of an immediate cease-fire 
in Korea. The people are confused, and we have to reach 
them and make them understand there is some thinking on this 
question. The trade unions can help. Spread word around’ 
about this resolution. Contact the Senators‘in your home state 
on it. They'll listen. And, believe me, when the people really 
know about this resolution, it will sweep the country. We can 


have peace.” 6. 


a 


‘upholding the Smith Act. 
I was in Berlin during these 


‘fateful early days in 19383 when 
‘Hitler became chancellor of Ger- 
‘many, swearing to uphold and de- 
‘fend the constitution and I stayed 


just long enough—a few months— 
to see its democratic essence de- 
stroyed by a combination of par- 
'liamer‘ary trickery and _ outright 
| terror, - 
' Now I see six men, garbed in 
‘all their judicial dignity, declare 
‘in my own country that the Bill of 
‘Rights is no longer valid, that it 
‘must yield to. the intellectual 
straitjacket, the gag and _ the 
flames of the book burning. 
| + 
| JHE TACTIC of the ruling 
class is clear. It follows in the 
‘footsteps of its German counter- 
‘part. Cut away at the rights of 
‘the people in the noisy halls of 
‘the legislature and amidst the 
‘quiet decorum of the courtroom, 
‘a bigger piece each time, while 
ho6dlums expand the exfra-legal 
terror until the whole structure of 
freedom comes tumbling down 
and fascism takes over undis- 
guised. 

This is the intent, the clear and 
present danger. But it is not true 


iithat the people of this country 


now have no escape from traveling 
down the blood quenched road of 
fascism. That path can still be 
blocked, especially if millions more 


|| learn quickly the real meaning of 


these “legal” assaults on the con- 
stitution and rise to its defense. 
The hideous record of Germany 
provides the textbook on “legal” 
‘murder of the people’s rights. 


* 

IN 1930 there was an analogy 
in Germany to the “clear and 
present danger’ fraud used by the 
Suprenre Court majority in its vi- 
cious ruling. 

Paragraph 48 of the then exist- 
ing Weimar constitution gave the 
President the right to rule without 
consulting Parliament, in case of 
“serious unrest.” | 

There was no serious unrest but 


{'the ruling class wanted to curtail 


H 


| 


to the unemployed, then number- 
ing millions. 

It feared that it could not gét 
the appropriate laws passed by 
the Reichstag (Parliament) and so 
Chancellor Heinrich Bruening, a 
clerical neo-fascist, invoked para- 
graph 48 and “emergency de- 
crees against the jobless were put 
into effect by President Paul von 
Hindenburg, the Junker militarist. 

This started a whole era of 
“legal ‘but extra-parliamentary dic- 
tatorship. The emergency decrees 
were continued by Chancellor 
Franz von Papen, who replaced 
Bruening in May, 1982. 

Exactly eight months later, on 
Jan. 30, 1933, Hindenburg ap- 
pointed Hitler Chancellor and 
Fascism had come to power 
“legally.” 

* 


WHEN ERNEST  THAEL- 
MANN, then leader of the Ger- 
man Communist Party proposed a 
general strike to the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders in an effort to oust 
Hitler, the offer was rejected on 
the grounds that Hitler had _ be- 
come chancellor by “constitu- 
tional” means. 

This farce of legality, staged by 
the most reactionary section among 
the German monopolists with Hit- 
ler in the main role, continued for 
some time after Jan. 30, 1933 and 
the majority of Germans failed ‘to 
grasp the sinister meaning of its 
lines. 

The Nazis wanted to rule with a 
completely free hand. In order to 
do that, they had to get rid of the 
Reichstag as a deliberative and 
law-making body. This meant 
that two-thirds of the Reichstag 
members would have to pass an 
enabling act, voting themselves 
out of existence. 


Hitler could not get such a ma- 
jority in the Reichstag as then con- 
stituted. There was still a sizable 
bloc of Communists, the Social 
Democrats feared they would lose 
their mass base ‘if they voted for 
such an act and even many of the 
Catholic Center party deputies did 


not, then want to give Hitler ee 


completely free hand for © 


THE NAZIS therefore _ set 
March 5 as the date for a new 
eleetion, planning to get a more 
favorable Reichstag by provoca- 
tion and terror. 7 


The provocation came the night 
of Feb. 27 when the Reichstag 
building suddenly burst into 
flames. I happened to be in a 
theater nearby and arrived -at the 
scene of the fire just a few minutes 
after it started. 

Herman Goehring himself ad- 
mitted years later at the Nurem- 
berg trial of war criminals that the 
Nazis were the incendiaries, act- 
ing on Hitler's orders. 

But the night of the fire Hitler 
announced dramatically that this 
was the “work of the Communists” 
and only minutes later, by pre- 


arrangement, a reign of terror was 


unleashed that, during this night 
alone, cost the lives of thousands 
of Communists, Social Democrats, 
Jews, Catholics, trade unionists 
and _ liberals. 

The terror did not abate in the 
days to come. It was carried out 
ever so “legally” under the guise 
of preserving Germany from “sub- 
versives. 

The terror did not abate in the 
days to come. It was carried out 
ever so “legally” under the guise 
of preserving Germany from “sub- 


versives. 
* 


UNDER THESE . CONDI- 
TIONS, the Nazis increased their 
vote, obtaining 43 percent of the 
total. The Communists, despite 
their persecution, received 
million votes or 12 percent. 

In order to get his two-thirds 
majority, Hitler declared the 81 
Reichstag seats of the Communists 
null and void, because of “national 
security” and then made a deal 
with the Centrist leaders, promis- 
ing them to sign a pact with the 
Vatican in return for their sup- 
port of the enabling act. 

On March 23, the Reichstag 
passed the act, giving all power to 
Hitler . for four years, and ad- 
journed sine die. Using their new 

(Continued on Back Page) 
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By Carl Hirsch 


ALL PEACE ROADS this week lead to Chicago, where the Amer- 
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CHICAGO. 


ican Peace Congress opens its three-day sessions on Friday, June 29. Here 


will assemble the broadest and most diverse gathering of peace advocates} 


this nation has ever seen. 
will be expressed the genuine 


Here 


“voice of America,” the cry of a 
— mother, the protest of a 

egro victim of war-borne lynch 
hysteria, the anger of a - steel 
worker that his labor produces 
howitzers instead of housing, the 
complaint of a farmer, a house- 


wife, a sciertist, the song of a| 


youth singing for peace. 


The 5,000 who gather here may 
come with credentials 
handful of neighbors or from 
10,000 fellow-unionists, authorized 
to speak and act for them in de- 
fense of peace. In a larger sense, 
these 5,000 will speak also for the 
nameless millions who live in ter- 
ror of atomic World War III. 

: * 


INTO THE APC. OFFICES 
came reports of a great ground- 
swell across the nation, reports 
from volunteer organizers of a 
movement that has developed its 
Own powerful momentum. 

_ “The onery weather has left us 


from a: 


three weeks behind in. planting, 
but we'll be in Chicago for the 
Peace Congress just the same,” 
wrote a farmer from Dubuque. 


“Our congregation at the Green 
St. Baptist Church is sending me 
as an observer,” wrote a man from 
Louisville. 

“We will have a couple of In- 
dian people with us, one whose 
husband is in Korea,” came the 
word from Great Falls, Mont. 

“In order to raise money for the 
trip, we went house-to-house and 
told people we wanted to go to 
Chicago to sing for peace,” wrote 
the leader of a youth chorus in 
Dayton. 

“Please make room for 500 of 
us, was the plea from Detroit. 

“Well get there by hook or 
crook,’ wrote .a_ longshoreman 
from Coos Bay. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers 
and Godspeed to your work,” was 
the message in a letter from a 
Louisiana sharecropper. 

“Were starting out for Chicago 


today by bicycle,” declared a 
youth leader from New _ York 
City. : 

* 

THESE ARE the kind of peo- 
ple’s representatives who will 
make up the assemblage here in 
an historic congress. The strong 
popular peace sentiment of the 
American people will be gathered 
into one crucible here and fused 
into policy and program, opening 
a new phase in the fight for peace. 

The congress will also bring to 
a climax the fight for Negro rights 
which has become so completely 
entwined with the struggle against 


war. 
* 


THE GREAT STRENGTH of 
the APC movement is in its un- 
compromising unity of Negro and 


ished and the abnormal in our lit- 


white,,.in the fact that the most 
seasoned fighters against oppres- 
sion, the Negro people, are a ma- 
jor factor at ail levels of the APC. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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They Fear the People 


THE DESPERATE MEN now running—or, rather, 
we should say ruining—the country have taken one more 
step which they hope will frighten the American nation 
into a cowardly silence regarding the government's suicidal 
war policies. 


In the early morning hours, the political police of the 
FBI descended upon the homes of 17 American men and 
women, dragged them off to prison where they were con- 
fronted with truly astounding indictments. They, are 
charged with having “caused to be written” widely circu- 
lated public articles; or to have “attended” widely pub- 
licized public meetings; or to have merely been seen leav- 
ing the open, public offices of the Communist Party! 


According to the thought-control police of the De- 
partment of Justice, these public expressions of political 
activity constitute a “criminal conspiracy’ aimed at “over- 
throwing the government by force and violence’! 

° a ° 


THE PLAIN FACT is that the Department of Justice 
and the Truman government do not have one single item 
of “force and violence” evidence either against any of the 
11 Communist Party leaders or against any of the new 
victims. . 


eeeeeeseeooeesesteseeceseesese 


Supreme Court Justice Douglas’ Opinion 


Keep Speech Unfettered’ 


Following are excerpts from the dissenting 
Opinion of Justice William Douglas in the case 
of the 11 Communist leaders.. While The - 
Worker does not agree with everything he says 
in his opinion, we reprint it below as a docu- 
ment of interest to our readers and to all 
Americans: 


If this were a casé where those who claimed 
protection under the First Amendment were 
teaching the techniques of sabotage, the assas- 
sination of the Pres- 8 SE Eee o 
ident, the filching of 
documents from 
public ffiles, the 


planting of bombs, 


the art of street 

warfare, and_ the 

like, I would have 

no @doubts. The 

freedom to speak is 

not - absolute; the 

teaching of meth- 

ods of terror and fe 

other seditious con- ,% 

duct should be be- && 

yond the pale along & 

with obscenity and 

immorality. . This Bag “"( 

age cay argued 0% a ti e | 

it those were the 

facts. The  argu- UGLAS 
ment imported much seditious conduct into the 
record. That is easy and it has popular appeal, 


- for the activities of Communists in plotting and 


scheming against the free world are common 
knowledge. But the fact is that no such evidence 
was introduced at the trial. There is a statute 
which. makes .a seditious conspiracy unlawful. 
Petitioners, however, were not charged with a 
“conspiracy to overthrow” the Government. They 
were charged with a conspiracy to form a party 
and groups and assemblies of people who teach 
and advocate the overthrow oo our Government 
by force or violence and with a conspiracy to 
advocate and teach its overthrow by force and 
violence. It may well be that indoctrination in 
the techniques of terror to destroy the Govern- 
ment would be indictable under either statute. 
But the teaching which is condemned here is of 
a different character. 

So far as the present record is concermed, 


_ what petitions did was to organize people to 


teach and themselves teach the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine contained chiefly in four books: ... 

The opinion .of the Court does not outlaw 
these texts nor condemn them to the fire, as the 
Communists do literature offensive to their creed. 
But if the books themselves are not outlawed, if 
they can lawfully remain on library shelves, by 
what reasoning does their use in a classroom 
become 2 crime? It would not a crime under the 


that would be teaching what the creed of violent 
overthrow of the government is. The Act, as 


‘construed, requires the élement of intent—that 


those who teach the creed believe in it. The 
crime then depends not on what is taught but 
on who the teacher is, That is to make freedom 
of speech turn not on what is said, but on the 


intent with which it is said. Once we start down 


that road we enter territory dangerous to the 
liberties of every citizen... . 


The vice of treating speech as the equivalent 
of overt acts of a treasonable or seditious char- 
acter is emphasized by a concurring opinion, 
which by invoking the law of conspiracy makes 
speech do service for deeds which are dangerous 
to society. The doctrine of conspiracy has served 
divers and oppressive purposes and in its broad 
reach can be made to do great evil... But never 
until today has anyone seriously thought that 
the ancient law of conspiracy could constitu- 
tionally be used to tum speech into seditious 
conduct. Yet that is precisely what is suggested. 
I repeat that we deal here with speech alone, not 
with speech plus acts of sabotage or unlawful 
conduct. Not a single seditious act is charged 
in the indictment. To make a lawful speech 
unlawful because two men conceive it is to raise 
the law of conspiracy to appalling proportions. 
That course is to make a radical break with the 
past and to violate one of the cardinal principles 
of our constitutional scheme. ae 

Free speech has occupied an exalted position 
because of the high service it has given our 
society. Its protection is essential to the very 
existence of a democracy. The airing of ideas 
releases pressures which otherwise might become 
destructive. When ideas compete in the market 
for acceptance, full and free discussion exposes 
the false and they gain few adherents. Full and 
free discussion even of ideas we hate encourages 
the testing of our own prejudices and precon- 
ceptions. Full and free discussion keeps a society 
from becoming stagnant and unprepared for the 
stresses and strains that work to tear. all civiliza- 
tions apart. 


Full and free discussion has indeed been the ~ 


first article of our faith. We have founded our 
political system on it. It has been the safeguard 
of every religious, political, philosophical, eco- 
nomic, and racial group amongst us. We have 
counted on it to keep us from embracing what 
is cheap and false; we have trusted the common 
sense of our people to choose the doctrine true 
to our genius and to reject the rest. This has 
been the one single outstanding tenet that has 
made our institutions the symbol of freedom and 
equality, We have deemed it more costly to 
liberty to suppress a despised minority than to 
let them vent their spleen. We have above all 
else feared the political censor. We have wanted 
a land where our people can be exposed to all 


The sole “crime” of these men and women is merely 
that they patriotically refuse to accept the Government's 


_ line that “war is inevitable” and that the Korean massacre 
' must go on and on and on. 


It would be well for every American home today— 
as it is deluged with the Big Lie about “force and violence” 
—to remember the recent warnings of U.S. Supreme Court 
Justices Black and Douglas in these cases: . 


“They were not charged with non-verbal acts of any 
kind designed to. overthrow the government, They were 
not even charged with saying anything or writing any- 
thing designed to overthrow the government. (Black)... 
“There is no charge of actual violence or attempt to over- 
throw.” (Justice Jackson) . . . “The Act as construed re- 
quires the element of intent, that those who teach the 
creed believe in it. .. . This is to make freedom of speech 
turn not on what is said, but on the intent... . Once we 
start down that road, we enter territory dangerous to the 
liberties OF EVERY CITIZEN.” (Justice Douglas.) 


oO o o 


THE SUDDEN FBI RAIDS on innocent men and 
women flout these facts. They are organized to shut off 
the steadily growing, and inevitably growing, POLITICAL 


OPPOSITION THROUGHOUT THE NATION to the 


disastrous course now being pursued in Washington. 


The raids were staged unquestionably to influence 
the Supreme Court’s. action in today’s appeal on bail pend- 
ing their petition for rehearing of the case of the Commu- 
nist 11, and the jailing of their lawyers. 

® = 5° 

THE NATION has not been swept by hysteria since 
the Court’s upholding the Smith Act. On the contrary, 
important sections of public opinion have openly stated 
their deep uneasiness, echoing the warnings of the two 
dissenting Supreme Court justices Black and Douglas. 

On top of that, the government knows that not only 
are its present policies ‘in Korea exceedingly unpopular, 
but that the bitter pills it has in store for America—uni- 


versal military training, falling living standards, etc.—are 


not going to be swallowed meekly. 
The tide of popular criticism is rising and is bound 


to rise still higher. New groups are awakening to their 


common peril. The dire lesson of Nazi Germany has not 
been forgotten. The-Bill of Rights is not going to be so 
easily betrayed by willful and fearful leaders hungry for 
a world,atomic massacre. | 

We hereby appeal to all Americans of good will to 
speak out against these outrages. ee, 

We urge a wide demand to lower the outrageously 


high bail, for non-partisan committees of political defense. — 


We appeal to the trade union movement to awaken 
to its danger, putting aside partisan differences to save 


the Constitution and labor’s rights from. imitation-Nazis. 


We urge every individual to protest, to refuse to. give 


up his free speech, to speak out for peace and democratic: 


+ 


Act to introduce these books to a class, though 


(Continued on Page 7) 


| can save our country if they will speak out now. 


liberty. The people are stronger than they know. They _ 
Gee 
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Bishop Admits TOP OFFICIALS OF UPW~ Lawyer Calls [marsha schiamme 


Plot Against ASK REHEARING FOR ‘II’ — ‘Loyalty’ Oath | sony senters 


: The three international officers ing which the 11 Communists have e ef. ° . 
| Hunaor of the United Public Workers of|filed before the Supreme Court of ‘Vigilante’ Act Ernie Lieberman 
ae Les Pine 


vseergy | | by executive|the United States. 

BUDAPEST.—Archbishop Josef|board members from five areas) — Signers of the letter are: Abram} SAN FRANCISCO.—The attor- ° 

a. and Saye 2 geet sg Py Piglet “ype Flaxer, president; Ewart Guinier ret _ 18 dismissed University * Osborne Smith 
leade uilty, to otting the|Callied on frresiaen ruman {0 : ._ |California profe | he Cali-' . 

nr tat | tases lle: help obtain a rehearing of the SECTORALY SEOREUREE, Robert Wein- fornia ee ee et Rector Bailey 

ment Friday, and one said the Supreme Court decision uphold-|stein, director of organization; Al-|that the: school’s so-called “loyal-. Unity Chorus 

U. S. government offered them|ing the Smith Act conviction of|fred* White, board member from|ty” oath was a product of aj} 

Marshall Plan money if the plan|the 11 Commnnist leaders. New: York; Louis Segadelli, region-|“vigilante attitude” on the part of a aie ot Ee 
snncoeded. In a letter to Truman, released al director from Michigan; Jacob]its regents. ; | 
The trial of the 64-year-old pre-| Friday, the union leaders endorsed | Strobel, board member from Penn-| Attorney Stanley A. Weigel said N N N 
late. who replaced Josef Cardinal the dissenting opinions of Justices|;sylvania; Max Roffman, board|the regents had used “naked ar- ROOTE 4 | Y 

Mindszenty as Hungary’s ranking Black and Douglas, and urged the;}member from Minnesota, and|bitrary power” in ousting those . 
President to use his high office to}Goodman Brudney, board member] who refused to sign a special non- and DANCE 


Roman Catholic cleric, and eight 4 
accomplices opened Friday morn-|SUPport the petition for a rehear-'from California. Communist affidavit. 
The statements were made at aj . Tonight 


ing. ; d 
Presiding Judge .Vilmos Olt Ch i Pp M d p fi : | hearing called by the seven jus-, 
heard the first four defendants to lang S$ (j S d e r 0 ITS ‘tices to determine whether the, Sat., June 23 
take the stand clamly admit they bisee: District cha of sk ti 7 | Penthouse 
within its rights to deciare the 
13 Astor PI. 


were leaders of an anti-govern- . ° bd 
ment plot. . i: r om U.S. Supplies for China “loyalty” oath unconstitutional. A 
Two.of the defendants also | record of nearly 350 persons jam-, Tickets $1.20 at door . 
pleaded guilty to charges of espi-| WASHINGTON. — Maj. Gen.;chased by China with an idea of pers the courtroom for the pro- 
| ceedings. 


onage. David G. Barr, former head of the}making money on them. At the Weigel argued that dismissal of 


Dr. Paul Bozsik, a priest and/,, oa ee . _ |time that I left Shanghai. on the . 
former member of parliament, said | _i _ waite Se =e om China, docks there were its of bulldoz-|20-signers was a violation of fed- 
testified Friday that Chiang Kai-}.. ang rock crushers and various|¢T@! and_ state constitutions. He ( 


he received direct instructions ie We | al a 
from the U. S. Legation in Buda-|shek’s clique tried to profit on sup-|things—but all ‘under the control |Said it deprived the teachers of | 
due process and subjected them 


pest to work for the re-establish-' plies left on U. S; island bases and!of this Bosey and not available ‘ 

ment of the Hungarian, monarchy.}sold to China. to the military until the military | t requirements outside those pro- _ 

| “once gma U, &. ee) oe Barr said Chiang’s armies did|could put up the money on the sr oes the regular constitu- | 

missioned.me to work for the re-)not get those supplies automat-|line to get it.” lonai oath. 

establishment of the former great ally. oe Z| caastiees that one item was SATURD AY 

Hungarv which thev promised to| “The greater portion of the sup-|complete American-type dental) Manhattan 

restore,” Bozsik said in reply to plies that were turned over after; laboratories. The day I noticed Jac Son | SATURDAY NIGHT FILM CLUB presents 

a direct question by the judge. (the war to the Chinese from the|that on the list I went down to) : the most refreshing movie in town" ene 

: eg rag —— a loan” j various onan wrt oe eT agce an Shanghai in the afternoon and [| (Continued from Page 3) Charles Eauahton: ai “Robert Donat, Ry 

udge Olti asked. | ed to something like $100 million,|saw .in one of the department|be derprived of these counsel until |W. 88th St.—3 showings. negne social | 
“Yes.” he replied. “The Mar-|I believe, went into an organiza-|stores in the window a anions, their ae is finally closed. Sn ee oo 

shall Plan was promised for the|tion known as Bosey,” Barr said.| brand-new American dental lab-| “In order to protect the rights) HOOTENANNY TONIGHT: Dancing, tio 

| in the air-conditioned Penthouse Ball- 


countrv.” These supplies did not go to|oratory advertised for sale by|of the defendants in the Dennis/room, 13 Astor Pl. Tickets $1.20 at door. 
WHOEE!! CHICAGO HERE WE COME— 


Dr. Endre Farkas, a lawyer and|the military and they were pur-| Bosey,” he recalled. case to help of their counsel at all But first (it ust for anyone in the 
“ ie ; ——__—_— . ° u rs it’s a m 
Holv See Procurator,” testified he: stages of the proceedings against|know). We're going up to that fine Pre- 


Chi.-Hop in Harlem. Labor Youth League— 


forwarded a declaration to Francis them,’ and to avoid any claim of recinl me the band. Entertain 
; " . Pik. . Je ancing, you na : “ 
Cardinal Spellman in New York | ee prejudice to these defendants be- ment, iach leaves me speechless, re- 
freshments of course. Where: 290 Lenox 


City for Otto of Hapsburg. It said cause of circumstances -for which | ) 
Ave. (nr. 125th St.). ‘Time: 9 p.m. until. 


| the United Nations should recog- | they are not to be blamed, I am | Donation 75¢. 
nize the Archbishop as head of N] granting stay of mandate until pron, 
state 4 as < ; . . ia 
in case a_ restoration took the court acts on the petition for PREF BEER: Carnival: square and s0- 


place. ei Ss | PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Justice ever emanating from that high rehearing.» cial dancing; games. Sat., June 23, 8:30 
Bozsik and Farkas also linked Black’s dissent in the Smith Act/tribunal. Its significance is two- p.m. Morande Smith Leh. 1 > 


: ee . ye i wl ae Bronx. 50c. 
two other a - active =r case is “one of the most significant) fold: e fj JOIN THE CROWD that will be. rocking 
Hungary with the plot. ne OT! sta 2 _ or : > tm. ant : iS the rafters under the George Washington 
3 O statements” ever to come from the) “(1) It clearly carries the im ae ine wth the taat mene Let on ee 


the bishops was said to have for- Supreme Court,’ Clemens - J./ plication that the ‘majority mem- svat wisnie roast. thie ease, 26 ee 
plenty of food. Entertainment. Dancing 


warded confidential matter to the’ France, former State Commission-|bers of the Supreme Court were. : 
| arroons under the stars. In case of rain come to 


Vatican through the Belgian and er of Welfare for Rhode Island,|deeply influenced by the existing 099 #1694 Bt. Room §. Sabscrintion St. 
COME AND HAVE FUN at Crispus At- 


Italian legations in Budapest. declared here. In a letter to the! fears and hysteria of the rank and/| 

Bozsik also said documents were! Providence Journal, France sug- file of the people: that while the! A portfolio of the powerful po- | {80 ana’ refreshments. con Gerad. Ae 
forwarded by him through the gests that the majority ruling up-|Court is presumed to be above the | litical cartoons created by Fred | (sith st.) 8:30 p.m. ‘Subscription $1. 
U. S. Budapest Legation to Cardi-| holding the conviction of the 11|/clamor of the market place, such | Ellis, the Daily Worker's cartoon- Brooklyn 
a : os wl oe a “nullified” the was not the case. 3 jist since heat: ee 26 years| sarreR-BEACH-PARTY — Refreshments, 

reosz pleaded guilty to lead-|rights guaranteed under the First; Mrs, Elea ago, is being prepared. games, fun. Come from beach, home, work 

ing an organization aimed at the, Amendment, and that the major-| .) Ww aa espe “i 7 Some cartoons, however, are re- | yoo nave ower free the “Trenton 2." 
“overthow of the Hungarian Peo-|ity decision was “deeply  influ- . pees 5 cing — U8: | quired to fill out the collection, |Donation 50c. 3200 Coney Island Ave. 
ple’s Deniocracy, black market|}enced” by the present “hysteria.” | 28, 1947) graphically depicted the | and Ellis is appealing to all read-| ‘Bzghton, Beach fcouettik Canes (a 
currency dealings, aiding the! France’s letter follows: ‘situation in these words: “People!ers and collectors who have orignal |up Peace Dance to send young shopwork- 


: re. ae | derful entertai t. 
escape of tae to oo Chay and} “v4. Justice Hugo Black, in his afraid to-speak their minds, people | Cartoons and previous collections |S%.-° Goo! ‘music. “Subscription 50c. 87 
crimes against the people.” ae ere % : 
| dissent against the recent major-| afraid to meet for discussion on him in care of the Daily Worker,|™'WAY YL GREETS Chicago Peace 
> 


of his cartoons to send them to/Fiatbush Ave. 9 p.m. 
‘Conference. Dancing! Eating! People! 927 


ee ity opinion of the Supreme Court,| unpopular subjects. People afraid 
° 3 ° : ! age do E.. 12th St. | Kings Highway. Saturday nite, June 23. 
Soviet Hero Dies made a statement. over which I) to be seen talking to certain other | In particular Ellis requires “The | Donation 60c. 


MOSCOW.—The death of Col,| trust the people of America will 1 as C cS .. 7 
ss ‘| ponder with dee s. Said} PEOP!e, people a raid to be known} Case O acco and Vanzetti,” a | 
Gen. Ivan Grishin, 50, chief execu-|?2 : So to read certain books—all these are| Collection of the cartoons made by SUNDAY 


tive officer of the war ministry Justice Black: 'Ellis duri he fi f Manh 
vail ~ Vel we i. , pi cd ge is during the five years of the | Manhattan, 
was announced yesterday. He Public opinion being what not because of any valid campaign to free the two labor} MET MUSIC ‘SCHOOL Citizen Commit- 


commanded various sectors of the tee presents Lloyd Brown, author and 


it is, few wi st the ic- -doi 
i ll protest the convic-| wrong-doing, but because of what martyrs. He also requires any of Lucy Brown, pianist’ ia attractive: ae 


western and Whi : tion of these Communist petition-! ,,; | , 
d White Russian fronts P might be suspected. You are no}the “Red Cartoons” booklets pub-|gram at -reception for artist and buyers 
participating in recent Scholarship Fund 


during World War II, took ‘ lers. There is hope, however, that lye : 
’ part an j**>- OPE, . | : ; 
several major battles, and became/|in calmer times, when present ee innocent —_ until Proven 1999, in 1926, 1927, 1928, and ht Exhibit, Sunday, 8 p.m. et 18 W. 
ce pee eal) i .| guilty—you are in a positio | eae te 
a “Hero of the Soviet Union. pressures, passions and fears sub-| SUlty—y position where THIS WAY TO FUN, with N.Y. State 


_ side, this or some later court, will) you must be prepared to prove YPA, at Clove Lake, Staten Island. So... 
follow the crowd. Sports competition, 


. e 
sports equipment, and cameras. Meet Sun- 


Defer School Ban erties to the high preferred place} «po4. may well b the Schools S$ 
; The Board of Education has de-|where they belong in a free so- 3 se ecome the ocnoo!rs summer a ee es ee 
“re ° +. DD . ravevard oO 5 » erry. 

_ action on a move by Comer | Citys . | 4 oy ) cay inten as : , Session Opens Wed, | SEEING IS BELIEVING! Hear a first- 
ey eee. pro-Franco supporter Coming from an associate jus- (2) The second significant im- S Cagis tM ; eT ce wae: wan Saas 
an a: | we Gere ummer Session a etropoli-| viet Union, ss Esther Letz, Executive | 
ar member, to deny the tice of the highest Court in the} plication of the foregoing dissent tan Music School. 18 Ww 74° St Secretary of the United Labor Action Com- 

Cnoot, ° te mittee. Sunday evening, June 24, 8 p.m.,, 


use of school buildings as meeting|land this is, in my opinion, one] ,: 
, , p ’ Ox Justice Black is that the pro- begins Wednesday, June 27. Les-|ALP Headquarters, 683 Allerton Ave., 
Bronx. Auspices: North Bronx Committee 


places to progressive groups. — ‘of the most significant statements| tact f the F; ; 
a Ie A FN ee or on ; pence EEN a ec 10n O t c irst Amendment to sons are being given In piano, of American-Soviet, Friendship. Admission 


ithe Constitution—fré | violin, voice, brasses, woodwinds, |25¢ (tax incl.),. No Collection. 
| edom of reli >| COOL HOOTENANNY, songs, dance, fun 


| Bae ma i 
ti ES F A | g10n, freedom of speech, freedom Al ndolin and theortical subjects. —Osborne Smith, ‘Les Pines, Betty Sand- 
Fak thus “oes soil of abseuib "os short term course in guitar/ers, at No. 7th AD ALP, 1723 Boston Rd., 
| ssembDily—are p aying as an accompanime Bronx (above Dover Theater), Sunday 
nt to , ve 
; ‘ ; : . June 24, 8:15—air c —C ke 
folk singing. Registration now in See 


f 0 R C L E A R T H NK N G The. facts aig Poems . : 
: “The facts of: the decision of|Progress. ee | 
: 5 at FORUM ON THE WOMAN ESTION, 
| the majority of the Court again 1S with Claudia Jones, Dr. Gen °Weltfish: 


Doxey - Wilkerson and Molly Eisenstat. 


Study Marxism at the JEFFERSON SCHOOL fear—an extension beyond any pre/Arrest Chile Deputy — |fuesday, sune 26, 8 p.m. at the Jefferson 


School, 575 Ave. of the Americas (16th St. 


: {vious decision of the ‘clear and ° ° 
This Summer © present danger’ doctrine. To Break Mine Strike ans sth ave). adm. soe. 


ECONOMICS ° POLITICS e HISTORY = “From early dawn of civiliza-| RANCAGUA, Chile.—Police ar- | 
PHILOSOPHY i SCIENCE © (CULTURE tion, fear has been mankind's chief rested Socialist Popular Deputy aay ioes 56 .cunti-om Gin 
Evening Courses co 1 ° C enemy. Only by overcoming it did| Baltasar Castro Friday in a move Daily Worker 
S Guaat : ) Sere  “wurecs man rise to his feet and build great|to break the Chilean copper mine - — wg li a 
essions — 10 Sessions institutions and a marvelous cul-|strike that began almost a week 6 words oman ‘en. 


ture of literature, art, music, sci- ago. caranen py Be 


REGISTRATION BEGINS MOND AY, JUNE 25 pa | pamwooc ag on the} Military authorities also issued DEADLINES: 
Cla Reo; | people of America in this centuryjan arrest warrant against Deputy 
sses Begin July 9 | of progress and_ enlightenment] Alejandro Chelen oa of the ee Previess 4a7 at noes 


JEFF ERSON SCHOOL OF For Monday's (ssue 


. ‘ 


etc nit eee 


SOCIAL SCIENCE render in fright and terror the| The two legislators had come to 
‘ WA 9.1600 . | priceless. heritage so hardly won|the struck copper zone to inter- 
‘by ages of struggle and courage?”| view leaders of the miners’ union. 


~ Douglas 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the diverse creeds and cultures of 


the world. 
_ There comes a time when even 
speech loses its constitutional im- 
munity. Speech innocuous one 
year may at another time fan such 
destructive flames that it must be 
halted in the interests of the safety 
of the Republic. That is the mean- 
ing of the clear and present dan- 
ger test. When conditions are so 
critical that there will be no time 
to avoid the evil that the speech 
threatens, it is time to call a halt. 
Otherwise, free speech which is 
the strength of the Nation will be 
the cause of its destruction. 

Yet free speech is the rule, not 
the exception. The restraint to be 
constitutional must be based on 


more than fear, on more than pas-| | 
the remain uns 


sionate -.opposition against 


days of trouble and confusion when 
bread lines were long, when the 
unemployed walked the streets, 


‘when people were starving, the 


advocates of a short-cut by revolu- 
tion might have a chance to gain 
adherents. But today there are no 
such conditions. The country is 
not in despair; the people 
Soviet Communism; the doctrine 
of Soviet revolution is exposed in 
all of its ugliness and the American 
people want none of it. 

How it can be said that there 
is a clear and present danger that 
this advocacy will succeed is, there- 
fore, a mystery. Some nations less 
resilient than the United States, 
where illiteracy is high and where 
democratic traditions are only bud- 
ding, might have to take drastic 
steps and jail these men for merely 
speaking their creed. But in Amier- 
ica they are miserable merchants 
of unwanted ideas; their wares 
old. The fact that their 


speech, on more than a revolted|ideas are abhorrent does not make 
dislike for its contents. There must| them powerful. 


. . . . i 
be some immediate injury to so-' 


ciety that is likely if speech is 
allowed... .- , 
The nature of Communism as 


a force on the world scene would, | 


of course, be relevant to the issue 


The political impotence of the 
‘Communists in this country does 
not, of course, dispose of the prob- 
lem. Their numbers; their posi- 
tions in industry and government; 


} the extent to which they have in 
of clear and present danger of|fact infiltrated the police, the) Common 
‘petitioners advocacy within the! armed | 
United States. But the primary stevedoring, power plants, muni-} ST 
consideration is the strength and tions 
tactical position of petitioners and | places—these facts all bear on the T@te!y>, ue | 

civil liberties to those advocating 


their converts in this country. On likelihood that their advocacy of | , . 
‘resort to force. The First Amend-| 


SeEIrVICeS, 


works, and other critical 


that there is no evidence in the the Soviet theory of revolution will 


record. If we are to take judicial)endanger the Republic. 


But the 


notice of the threat of Communists | record is silent on these facts. If 
within the nation, it should not be| we are to proceed on the basis of 


dificult to conclude that. as a po- 
litical-party they are of little con- 
sequence. Communists in_ this 
country have never made a re- 


spectable or serious showing in any | must 


judicial notice, it is impossible for 
me to say that the Communists in 
this country are so potent or so 


‘strategically deployed that they 


be their 


suppressed for 


election. I would doubt that there|speech. I could not so hold unless 


is a village,* let alone a city or 
county or state which the Commu- 


| 


nists could carry. Communism in 


the world scene is no bogey-man; 
but\Communists as a political fac- 


tion or party in this country plain- 
Communism has been so' 
peril. To believe that petitioners 


ly~ is. 
thoroughly exposed in this country 


' 


I were willing to conclude that 


the activities in recent years of 


committees of Congress, of the 
Attorney General], or labor unions, 
of state legislatures, and of Loyalty 
Boards were so futile as to leave 
the country on the edge of grave 


that it has> been crippled as a/and their following are placed in 


political force. 
destroyed it as an effective po- 
litical- party. It is inconceivable 
that those. who went up and down 
this country preaching the doctrine 


Free speech has/ 


of revolution which petitioners es- | 


pous- would have any success. In 


Shopper's Guide 


- 


such critical positions as to en- 
danger the Nation is to believe the 
incredible, It is safe to say that 
the followers of the creed of Soviet 
Communism are known to the 
FBI; that in case of war with Rus- 


‘sia they will be picked up over- 


night as were all prospective sab- 
oteurs at the commencement of 


World War II: that the: invisible 


army of petitioners is the best 
known, the most beset, and the 
lcast thriving of any fifth column 


know | 


But the mere statement of the op- 
posing views indicates how impor- 
tant it is that we know the facts 
before we act. Neither prejudice 
nor \hate nor senseless fear should 
‘be the basis of this solemn act. 
Free speech—the glory of our sys- 
tem of cove lane te not be 
sacrificed on anything less than 
plain and objective proof-of danger 
that the evil advocated is immi- 
nent. On this record no one can 
say that petitioners and their con- 
verts are in such a strategie posi- 
tion as to have even the slightest 
chance of achieving their aims. 


The First Amendment provides 
that “Congress shall make no law 
. « . abridging the freedom of 
speech.” The Constitution provides 
no exception. This does not mean, 
however, that the Nation need 
hold its hand until it is in such 
weakened condition that there is 
no time to protect itself from in- 
citement to revolution. Seditious 
conduct can always be punished. 
But the ‘command of the First 
Amendment is so clear that we 
should not allow Congress to call 
a halt to free speech except in the 
extreme case of peril from the 
speech itself. 


transportation, | !™ 


ment -makes confidence in the 
sense of our people and 
their maturity of judgment the 
at postulate of our democracy. 


Its philosophy is that violence is | 


rarely, if ever, stopped by denying 


ment reflects the philosophy of 
Jefferson “that it is time enough 
for the rightful purposes of . civil 


government for its officers to-in- 


The First Amend- : 


i 
' 


j 
i 


be youth. 
SEVERAL HUNDRED FAM- 


ILIES are expected to bring their) 
children to the Peace Congress, the Farmers’ Union. 
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5,000 Delegates’ 


(Continued from Page 5): 

Said Thomas Richardson, APC 
co-director: 

“The Peace Congress will de- 
monstrate the awareness of mil- 
lions of Americans that the com- 
mon effort of all sections of the 
American people, Negro and 
white, is necessary to achieve the 
peace and freedom all of us de- 
we. 

The best estimates show that of 
the 5,000 delegates, 2,000 will be 


trade unionists. Some 1,500 will 
be Negro and 2,000 will be 
women. Approximately «six to 
seven hundred will be members 
of national groups, and 1,500 will 


WALLKILL 
Ulster County, N. Y. 


Phone 3-2214 


and special arrangements are 
being made for supervised zoo, 
museum and_ playground | trips. 
From Portland, Ore.,- will come a 
carload including a railroad 
worker, a longshoreman and two 
lumber workers. 

There will be miners from the 
Kentucky  coalfields, a stump 
farmer from Noxon, Mont., a Ne- 
gro poet from Los Angeles, 

Three Jewish youth choruses 
from Detroit, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago will gather here and perform 
as one. A large group of Spanish- 
speaking delegates will arrive from 
the Southwest. A “Mombo’ or- 
chestra and dance team is coming 
from New York. Representatives 


from Madison, Wis., will bring: 
credentials from the co-op move- 
ment. Montana will send a Pres- 
byterian minister and. a leader of 


—— 


4TH YEAR OF 
OUR DAY CAMP 
Your children have 


-_ 


Scenic Country @ Pleasant Informality 
Private Lake 
Swimming * Free Boating 
Recreation Hall 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and Sports 
Saddle Horses Available 
Wholesome Food 
@ OPEN ALL YEAR @6@ 
JULY AND AUGUST—ADULTS ONLY . 


RATE PER WEEK—$37 
Weekends—$6.00 per day 


terfere when principles break out! 
into overt acts against peace and | 


good order.” The political censor 
has no place in our public debates. 


Unless and until extreme and ne-' 


cestitoys circumstances are shown 
cur aim should be to keep speech 
unfettered and to allow the proc- 
esses of law to be invoked only 
when the provocateurs among us 
move from speech to action. 


2 


Viennese Protest 


U.S. ‘Fortress’ 


VIE?D'NA.—Three Viennese citi- 
zens chained themselves to an 
iron fence arosnd the Austrian 
chancellory Friday to protest “the 
Americans setting up an Alpine 
fortress in our festival town of 
Salzburg.” 


. - Te: Unity (Wingdale). Lake- 
he land and ali camps around 
3 Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules 
“= 10 a.m., Friday also 7 p.m. 


| 


' 


A modest resort at modest rates* 


enn oe ee 


In the Foothills of the Poconos A Restful Hide Away for You and the Family 


MAPLE LANE FARM 


Lake Nearby — Swimming — Boating — Music Library — Showers 


*Adults $37 — Children $25 — per week 


For details write to MAPLE LANE FARM, Blairstown, New Jersey 
POSES SSOSSOSSOSSSOSOSSSHSHSOSOSOHSHOSSHSSHSHOHSSHHSHOSHSOHSSSSHOSSOSOHHOOEEESS 


fun with our staf 
of 8 trained coun 
selors from 8 a.m 


ACCORD, N. Y. — ' ®& 0-@. 
Parents ure free al] the more to enj0) 
ALL SPORTS — clay tennis court 
large natural pool, arts- and crafts 
leather, metal, and ceramics. 
confidently at night — roving abs 
Special facilities for infants, too. 
REASONABLE RATES 
New York Office: DA 3-0005, after 3 p.m. 
Also limited number of | 


Relax 
sitters. 


Excellent home cooked meals 


— aparece = am 


ee emer ee 


BUCHANAN, N, Y. 


opened June = 15th. 


FOLLOWERS OF THE TRAIL CAMP 


Low pre-season rates in~ June, 
finest food, entertainment, all sports, no tipping. Bungalows for 
rent for the season, $130.00 per couple 

For reservations phone Peekskill 7-4570. 


PEEKSKILL STATION 
The 


THE VACATION HAVEN 
FOR FUN AND REST 


e JA€K FONER, Social Director 
® ALLAN TRESSER’S Dance Band 
® LES PINE, M. C., and Full Staff 
CHILDREN’S DAY CAMP Supervised by WALTER SEEMAN 


Lowest rates for finest accommodations 


Make Reservations Now at 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 
WA 4-6600 or direct at White Lake, N.Y. 350 


Classified Ads 


eS SSH SKSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSS SBS Se Ses aveanee esesaeouase 
APARTMENT WANTED Ae RESORT ee 
ACIAL COUPLE desperately seek-|EAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. Y. 
gap eboger em 242-3 room apt. Call} Ideal vacation in the Catskills. Modern 
UL 7-7531 evenings. . facilities, swim,. sports, television, bon 
en PTR 0 — fires, informal dancing, excellent food. 
ROOM TO RENT : $35 weekly. Families special rates. Pers 
7 =&T ot 6th AY _| or write, city NI 6-1565, country Jeffer- 
FTY-FIFTH ST at 6th Ave. smal] com - 
tected room off bath, shower, top; Ssonville 74 W. Booklet. 
floor walk up. Privacy, telephone, suit- 
able for man. Call Cl 8-1343. 
FOR SALE 


——— nnn 


(Appliances) 


UNIVERSAL WAFFLE IRON—fully auto- 
matic, chrome, signal: light, Ree. $17.95. 
Spec. 50% off; net, 48.99. Standard 
Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 


14th Sts.) GR 3-7819, 
ee (Fabrics) 


CUT. fit and trim, liquidating business. 
Excellent domestic and imported silks, 
woolens, cottons, coatings, sacrificed far 
below wholesale. Last Days! 49 E. 8th 
St.. 1 flight up. Open till 6. For evening 
appointments, phone GR 3-4465 before. 


9 a.m, 


Sunday 8 a.m., 4 p.m. and 
4:45 p.m. 635 Allerton Ave. 
For eersrvations call: 


OL 5-7828 


Electrolysis 


; IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
®to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


Hair Forever! Famous experts re- § 
move unwanted hair permanently from § 
face, or body. Privacy. Sensationa) 8 
new methods. Quick results. Men also § 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 


in history. Only those held by; 
fear and panic could think other- 


This is my view if we are to 
act on the basis of judicial notice. 


~~~ JADE ~— 
MOUNTAIN 


(Air-Conditioned) 
197 SECOND AVENUF 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 727-9444 


© Quality Chinese Foud ©@ 
Special Attention to Parties & Banquets 


—ree oe 


f ' 


ciaaeteineienhdieeeeenilll 


Ridgefield, Conn Phone: Ridgefield 11Kt 


Laxurious Accommodations on 70 Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
50 miles from N. ¥ C. 


Make Reservations Now! | 
in Advance 


FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
Children with Families 
New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave 
: Room 801. Phone: AL 5-6268 


Florists 


eFLOWERSs 


® AND FRUIT BASKETS e 
° Delivered Anywhere ® 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
© GR 3-8357 ° 


-@ 
2 
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SUMMER RENTAL i 


CONEY ISLAND, three-room bungalow, 
refrig., hot water, shaded—gate enclosed 
front area, near park, $325. ES 3-35952. 


SERVICES 
LITT AUTO REPAIR 
BODY .AND FENDER SHOP. Brakes, 


clutch, ignition. 252 W. 68th St. 3rd fi. 
TR 7-2554. Ask for Litt or Jerry. 


(Radio-TV) 


RELIABLE Radio and TV service, also re- 
modeling old sets with FM and 3 speed 
changers. Call AL 5-2642. 


(Printing) 


CALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing. Art- 
work, varityping, mimeographing. Let- 
ters. forms, circulars, postcards. Quick 
service reasonable, union shop, Lithart 
Letter Service, 101 W. 2ist St. N. Y. C. 


a ( Upholstery ) 


SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, ‘reuphoistered. Com- 
radely attention Mornings 9-1 HYacinth 
8-7887. 


STATION WAGON TO HIRE 


MAN with Station Wagon, makes daily 
trips to cotfntry. Small moving jobs. 
Passengers, reasonable, dependable. Call 
Bob, UL- 71-8143. 


- TRAVEL 


1-2 GIRLS want ride Chicago Peace Con- 
ference. Call weekdays 1 to 5 p.m. 
GR 3-7129. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


MOVING, storage; Rockaway, Long Beach, 
Low rates. Call JE 6-8000. Ed Wendell. 


& Oar ary timer Age thay Bh ek-ap trucks 
¢ Cad Gt 8-7601,. teres ‘3 ey 


: 
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IN QUEENS 


Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Open Mon., Wed., Fri., 9:30 A.M. te & P.M. 
Fues.. Thurs.. Sat. 9:30 te @ — OL #-2952 


oni 


ane 


a TR 


pine lake ledge ! 


| 
Informal resort, beautiful 


| 


Insurance 


rt i 
— — 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


kinds of insurance tncluding auto- 
mobile. fire, life, compensation, ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


| ene 


country, § 
swimming, boating—own lake, sports, % 
record library. CHILDREN: trained 
counselor, crafts program. LOW 
RATES, lower in June. Inquire 
special rates families and full season, 
special 5-day weekend JULY 4th, $35 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754 
Jeffersonville 212 R. 


BU. 4-2988 IN. 9-3431 


BUSSIE BROTHERS 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


Local and Long Distance—Expressing 
We Buy and Sell New and Used 
Furniture and Bric-A-Brac 
Office: 960 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


COUNTRY BOARD | 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville. 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children % 
rate to 12. Booklet. -Tel. Callicoon 


321 J 2. 


= 


we. 


Moving and Storage 
PRS hae ues 
MOVING ®@ -STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
i3 E. ith 8t. GR 7.2457 


near 3rG Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


IN te ttt 


eae 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


t17 THIRD AVENUE e@ GR 32-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥, 


EMPLOYMENT 


WE NEED A MAN AND HIS WIFE to help 
us. operate a farm and summer camp 
near Paw Paw, Michigan for union 
members and their families. We should 
make available to such a couple a fine 
year round retidence on a beautiful lake 

“amidst pleasant surroundings. The mar 
would do some farming and help wus 
build and keep the eamp in good con- 
dition, either pert or full time. “A mu- 
tually satisfactory financia] sarrange- 
‘ment would be worked out. The women 
would cook during the summer months 
and on weekends. She would receive & 
salary depending on demands. To fit 
into this job a couple would have to be 
sympathetic to the principles of union- 
ism and be willing to work with people 
of a}l races and creeds. Write full quali- 

- figations ; and other ; particuly to. 

Room 1114, 37 8. Ashland Avenue, Chi- | 

‘oaga,! TL ae ; 3 


> a Th we 


9 Day Grand O pening 
June 29 through Juy 8 


A Big July 4 Week Program 
In the Spirit of °76 


MENDY SHAIN Heads Our Staff 
with CHARLES & BETTY RILEY 
Norbet Horowitz, Edith Segal 
Herb Kruckman plus Band Leader 
Murray Lane... and lots more 


$40-$55 per week 
and NO TIPPING 
IPTICAL & JEWELRY CO, | 


Family Plan & Children’s Day Camp 
147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room. 319 | 1 Union. $q. W., N.Y. 8, N.¥. AL 5-628 
Gie S-8B6C AE ese 2 Bee eee ti ! 


Sales — Installation — Service 


a 
ete 


ae Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITX OPTICAL CO. 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. ~— Our Only Oftiee | 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
rel. NEvins 8-9160 


AYO AM -3PM ‘| 
: , ; EYE EXERCIsks | FP N, (Shaffer: . Wm, Vogel‘ — 
vi Be 9k: ae ia fe . . stig eis F 


OFFICIAL [WO OPTICIANS 


Have your aver 

stamined by 6 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 


$ 
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Tho pe dj |! WAS IN BERLIN IN 1933 
Th e Wo rker Pio Fe eere (Continued from page 4) ‘caust «as over that they had been 


“legal” power, the Nazis moved/tricked by the apparent legality 


swiftly to consolidate their dicta-|and that by the time they learned 
© fn ‘| torship. different it was too late. 
A decree on March 21 banned| But for our country it is not too 


the Communist Party. The next| late and we do know better. The 
day new decrees established the| United States of 1951 is not Ger- 
first “aryan” laws, making anti-| many of 1933 and our GI's did not 
Semiti.m official. On May 2nd, a| die in the war against fascism to 
decree abolished free trade unions| have it imposed on us by the Wall 
and incorporated them into the! Street gang and their servants in 
a rere Front. On June 22,/Congress and in the courts. 

the Social Democratic Party was} fot an an eople demand: 
dissolved and on July 14 the for-| sy, 545 off the Bill of Rights. 
mation of any new political par- 


ties were forbidden. : ‘ ‘ 
Meanwhile tens of thousands of! GF eek Americans Hit 


Opponents were murdered, hun-} gge ee 
‘dreds of thousands were dragged High Court Decision 

off to concentration camps, po-| ‘The Council of Greek Ameri- 
groms became the order of the/cans, representing peace-loving 


day and preparations went ahead) 4 ericans in the Greek commu- 
for the biggest slaughter of all). -. . 
lWorld War II. nity in New-York City, expressed 

ee shock at the Supreme Court's de- 


BUT ONE . YEAR later, on/Cision in the case of the 11 Com- 
| July 13, 1934, Hitler appeared be-|munist leaders, in which the six 
fore the Reichstag, now reduced|majority justices ruled the de- 
to a brown-shirted horde of Nazis struction of the First Amendment 


_ TWO MORE To F.iiKE, the four freed Negroes in the Trenton Six trial signal as they won and called together occasionally to our Constitution 

freedom in their trial. They are (left to right): McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie, Horace Wilson only to hear pronouncements by ¢ he Greek 
and James Thorpe. Their two fellow defendants’ still to be freed are Ralph Cooper and Collis English. the Fuehrer, and declared that The Council of te Gres 
: : : we have received power constitu-| Americans called upon the Presi- 

By Abner W. Berry tionally and legally. dent of the United States, the 
THE FREEING OF FOUR of the Trenton Six defendants last week was the climax Bhi gs: Baye fe 2 Beg Fee ae! Attorney General and the U. S. 

of a long, hard fight that began on Aug. 9, 1948, when an all-white jury declared the men brought fascism to Germany.|/Supreme Court to schedule a re- 
“guilty,” and Judge Charles Hutchinson sentenced them to death. Mrs. Bessie Mitchell,! Many Germans said after the holo-| hearing on this vital case. ce 


‘whose brother, Collis English, was peared under the headline, “They 


i 
one of the defendants, cried out : : be | 
"on that tugay night in the hot tus De, Recmse They Ar wasn | 
Gout, “Mull me, tool Theres noth- and overnight the Trenton Six case r enc emg ins Cj S 


veins (nt eee became known for the first time 
ARR SL to millions in the United States. 
Babe, Bastchel regaineg Wer-<0m-| Updn Mrs, Mitchell, The 


p * 

posure later and set about the job) Worker, the Civil Rights Congress 7 : 

of reversing the frameup of her/and.its supporters, fell the respon- Oun r S 5 eP% ar 

brother and his co-defendants. A 1, for Pa agp a mn | ; 
_|defending the rights o e six 

month later, she told a reporter: aerol victins tol “Jersey Justice.” Ry Ieecel. Starchin 


ae i ; thi ot wi 
ota “a sie argh te thats an Car ist ednact THE FRENCH ELECTIONS have shown that it’s possible to finagle electoral laws, 
and cheat the voters—but whether it’s possible to govern a new Assembly or lead the 


to let my brother die for something} ally on July 1, 1949: “It would ; 
he spied do.” . be difficult to find a greater ser-| French working people to war is another story. Edward Morrow, in the N. Y. Times, is . 
* vam 1% the true ends of gig 6 reported here to have written that esent atmosphere is very differ-, the Center majority will swing to 
} resen } - f - 
BOTH STATEMENTS of Mrs. soe we tag b ogee i iam Nay ges lor Ae ape poet a from 1946 when Maurice} ward deGaulle. They were con- 
Mitchell were carried exclusively; — . twenty-five divisions” for the At- Thorez was vice-premier and when! cealed deGaullists anyway. This 
in The Worker. And this was not, “It is becoming more clear each|lantic Pact. Yes, the divisions may: the dreams of a really new demo- struggle 1S overlaid with all —— 
aque to some accidental presence of day that what the Attorney Gen-!| be formed. But will they fight? cratic and progressive France weré of factional ISSUES, since ae 
a réporter—The Worker remained eral means by loyalty—just as what; The three Center parties appear still young and fresh. Is SEeCKINg = eee gta ag a 
es ee the President means by loyalty—is to have returned to power, but! Moreover, these five million| OW" terms. Dut this strugg > P ed 
at Mrs. Mitchell's side 6g the fight! ssreement with Tom Clark and only if they pay hostage to what} votes represent something a bit the principled opposition o o A 
to free the Trenton Six. In the! Harry S. Truman.” is called here the “fourth force”—| different than the Italian Left/Sizeable Communit _ is likely 
Aug. 15, 1948 Jersey Edition of| There is no doubting the fact|which is the classic Right led by|bloc. Each vote was a vote for a — eng Assembly a Oe 
The Worker, the _ reporter, Jo| that The Worker, the Communists} the old Munichmen such as Paul/the Communist Party, not a So- hat © the Co eee ee 7 
Michaels. asked her readers about| “2°, Supported the position of The|Reynaud and Edouard Daladier, cialist-Communist coalition. Each d . ai an Te ae ; 
; ‘ Worker, and the Civil Rights Con-|who in turn will only be biding) vote was a defi to the intense prop-| 40@ Dew eee a1 = eg 
the Trenton Six case: “Has New’ gress, all of whom answered Mrs. |their time before coming to some|/aganda both from the powerful the Left, there cou ee 
Jersey spawned another Scottsboro, Mitchell’s cry for justice, paved the kind of deal with General Charles| French, ruling class and its Wall) ¥0MS soon. 45 


case?” way for the partial victory in the! deGaulle. Street mentors. Each person who 
voted Communist knew he or she} ONE THING IS PLAIN: The 


The Worker on Sept. 19, 1948, Trenton Six case. But as long as} But the Center—composed of 

the two men—Collis English and |the Socialists, the Radical bloc,| “4S voting for a Party which the workingclass has largely held firm 

Ralph Cooper—are held as host-jand the Catholic Republicans | @@W Rightist government may try for the Communists. The right- 

ages by Volpe and the State of|(MRP)—will have a minority of|to outlaw in a few months, foc ( FK 

up was exposed. Following the|New Jersey the fight is not over.|more than 311 in the new Assem-| _ By percentage, it appears the) W118 Reo — ee 

untiring spade-work done for the; Mrs. Mitchell has said after the bly of 627 deputies only: thanks to Communists will have 26 percent| has crystallized around deGaulle. 

defendants by Mrs. Mitchell and, sentencing of her brother to life-/g plain and simple electorial fraud. with 28.6 percent in 1946. In| And in between are the groupings 

publicized by The Worker, the|time in prison: “Until injustice) This was the abolition of propor- se yor of _ they oo . of men who will not bar the way 

Civil Rights Congress was brought; against my people is ended—we tional representation in all depart- Fie : ae ean as a to fascism, but definitely assist its 
| advance. The outlook is therefore 


into the case. The men, scheduled have just begun to fight.” | ments except the two of Greater : : 
to die on Sept. 19, 1948, were| And in that spirit the fight to|Paris and a few overseas areas.|W°rk in France and without whom me 
it is not going to be possible to| one of grim, tense, and continuing 


literally snatched from the electric | free the Trenton Two goes on. Titat is, the alliance of he Center ; 
chair, although the CRC could not; and sometimes the Rightist parties make war. And they will not) struggle in Brance, where bour- 
make war. : geois democracy is running its 


force Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe i worked out in such a way that if he 
to move them from the prison Gov t Gets 3 their combined lists got 51 percent " classic and fatal course. 

death cells. | of the votes, they divided all the) AS FOR THE DEGAULLIST; But what of the common peo- 

* seats. Only where the combined! KPF, it did not by any means en-| ple? What’ of the Socialist or Cath- 

joy a popular sweep. In fact, it got} olic workers who don’t want more 


| 3 « 
BY THE TIME in july: 1949, Dela | i Case lists failed to get this 51 percent , 
when the case reached the State 2 did proportional representation| fewer votes than in the municipal| taxes, more divisions for the army, 
elections of 1947. (It did not exist} more of the grinding poverty 


Supreme Court on appeal, it was prevail, 
known as “The Jersey Scottsboro f LY| [ d * as a party in 1946). In terms of| which the Atlantic Pact inten- 
Case.” In the meantime, the pro- Ad er IN THIS FASHION ¢| Percentages, the deGuallists were} sifies? To them, the Communists 
ressive weekly National Guardian | ge Ny 8 SIN. O running about 21 percent; in terms| make the appeal for unity on be- 
had iblicived the case and ex-| The government again stalled|™mority parties succeeded in one-| o¢ seats they will probably have| half of peace and national sal- 
posed the fact that all evidence/action Friday in the phony d ft | of the electoral areas in walk- close to 120 on their own line.| vation 
pointed to the defendants’ inno- : é ) eee q,(g away with all the seats—dis- which is far less than had been Th : 

z | nnO-| evasion charges against Roosevelt franchising millions of the opposi- . wet epee iy ce wes 008 which ae 
cence. A dispatch by the Guard-!w4 Labor Youth League leader.|tion. Even so, the Socialists and — peared late in the campaign, and 
MGINs News in Kewland “oo Before U. S. Commissioner Ed-| Radicals only managed to hold a Acie hoe ae deCaul. Bt aaa on Sein 
as | _ ¢|ward W. McDonald, at Foley|their votes, while the Catholic Re- lists and the Right-Cent li f Notre D s in the Be i iad 
p | Square, Assistant U. S. Attroney publicans lost heavily, It was only} ,; d if deG ii De el ae ee eo ee — arc. 
™ | | Mollo claimed tl dictment|through the alliance with the — eGaulle gets the active! And the legend said. °" Paris took 
» Pp S Wh «903 96 1e «Indictment RE 0 = : backing of the Department of/2,000 years to build—shall it be 
WW Pre-Summer SALE J) against Ward hadn’t yet reached oe eth the so-called inde-| grate (which now has two cards to! detroyed in a second?” That is. the 

| 25% ‘off ii here from the U. S. Attorney in pen weep Ba at a majority of seats play) a whole section of the so-| question the Communists are ask- 
Yo O Louisiana, and asked for a third|im the. Assembly will be main- as “ + Rte 
78 won 1S ai sc iia “Miele te ewe ot called “independents” making up ing in France. 
| Al ! ner : . 2 J c j 
Hf ¥INE REPRODUCTIONS | McDonald granted, defend such a trickery by Jogic or o> . 
Custom Mats and Frames //| Ward was arrested without a|justice. But it goes by the name of; Rit 
f “| warrant on May 31, by FBI agent| ¢emocracy” nevertheless, \ : 
44th ST. GALLERY / | 2 ge ape by Louisi- * NA! 
M | ';8na omicials who claim he failed} BUT ON BALANCE. the Com-| wz 
133 West 44th Street /), “ i hla ae - address injmunist showing was impressive, Nuon | 
LE 2-3834 , |xew Xork Uity to the New Or-/very impressive. ‘They will prob-| srasen| ro 
GE SE EE | eee draft board. a ably retain their standing as the a 4 LM bua TANLEY east 
By epee: ¥ | Another hearing is scheduled|largest single party in the coun- det itlous Biceuat 30th ~ 
See July 2, at 2:30 p.m. ltry. It th lied that the! merican Premiere, Saturday, June : 
a“? tw hs must be reca at the New Soviet Color Film: “FAR FROM MOSCOW” 


ran an interview with Mrs. 
Mitchell, written by the same re- 
porter, in which the entire frame- 
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